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FOR LONG VACATION.—A 


’ ] ‘UTOR 
Member of the University of Durham, of considerable experience 


in Tuition, DESIRES AN ENGAGEMENT in the above capacity in a 


Nobleman’s or Gentleman's Family. 
Address, DELTA. Mr. Andrews, Bookseller, Durham. 


7 DUCATION.—A CLERGYMAN, educating 


4 an Only Son, aged fourteen, at home under a Tutor who took 





| 
| 


double honours at Cambridge, WISHES TO RECEIVE into his Family | 


a BOY of about the same age, to be educated with his son. 
Pull particulars will be given on application to the Rev. R. D. at Mr. 
G. Cox's, 18, wisest, Covent Garden, London. 
i) IDSUMMER VACATION. —NATURAL 
, HISTORY STUDENTS.—A CLERGYMAN, M.A., F.G.S. of 
some standing, and accustomed to Tuition, isforming a Small PARTY 
of YOUTHS under Twenty Years, for an EXCURSION during the 
month of July, into Derbyshire, the English and Scottish Lakes, and 
the Isle of Man, for the STUDY of GEOLOGY » BOTANY, and ANTI- 
QUITIE ‘Terms very erate. 


‘Address, the Rev. “I. G. C." care of Mr. John Van Voorst, Pater- 
noster-row. 


MARGATE. GROVE-HOUSE PREPARA- 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, St. 
Peter's, Margate. The situation of this establishment is singular] 








conducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is sincerely | 


studied, and the Principal seeks by every inducement kindness can 


suggest to promote improvement and happiness, and in all cases refers | 


to the parents of those intrusted to his care. 
on application. 


mm + : 
E DUCATION.—A Clergyman, married, of 

4 much experience, with extensive premises at the West-End 
RECEIVES into his family TWELVE YOUNG GENTLEMEN. The 
course of Instruction secures a solid preparation for the Public Schools, 
Universities, &c. 

masters. Prospectuses will be sent with Testimonials to show that the 
system is sound and the treatment of the pupils truly parental. 

Address “ Rev. Q. C.,” Hereford Lodge, Old Brompton, Londen. 


{DUCATION. --SOUTH COAST of DEVON. 

—There will be VACANCIES for a limited Number of YOUNG 

L sDina after the Midsummer Vacation, in the Establishment of the 
Misses GERMON, at South Coombe House, Paington, near Torquay 

The House is commodious, and replete with every domestic comfort, 
snd conmmands a view of Torbay. It is situated within Two Miles of a 
Ra‘lway Station, is in a healthy locality, and v ery near to a fine beach, 
which offers every facility for Sea-Bathing. 

Able Masters attend to teach the Languages ; 
religious, as well as accomplished, Education can be obtained at this 
Esta 

The best References can be given, both in Town and Country 
(including the Parents of Pupils already educated at the School). 

Address, the Misses GERMON, South Coombe House, Paington, 
near Torquay. 


ICHFIELD SCHOOL (founded by 


4 Edward VI., Restored 1350). Preparatory to the Public Schools 
end the Military ¢ ‘olleges. 

J. C, BENTLEY, M.A., Head Master. 

Mr. and Miss BE NTLEY receive TWELVE PRIVATE 
their house, whose comforts they secure by living entirely with them. 
The vigilance of domestic supervision is thus constant, yet unobtrusive, 
and the maintenunce of discipline made compatible with the total 
ebsence of punishments. This School, though an ancient Foundation, 
is subject to none 
strictly limited. Its pupils have already entered Sandhurst, Carshalton, 
and Rugby. 

Mr. Bentley is authorised to refer to the Rev. Prebendary Buckeridge, 
Master of the Hospital of St. John, Lichfield; the Venerable Arch- 
deacon of York, Ueeford Rectory, Hull; E. B. Beaumont, Esq. F.R.S 
Woodhall, Barnsley; and the Rey. B. H. Kennedy, D.D., Heac 
of Shrewsbury School. 


y 7 r . — 

N ENTAL AFFECTIONS are RELIEVED 

in many cases only by early removal from home, before the ill- 
ness becomes deeply rooted, and when the sufferers are placed under 
the care of those who have paid attention to mental disorders 
ACOMB HOUSE, 
healthy village of ACOMB, about two miles from York, which is 
easily accessible at all times, presents great advantages for the relief 
and comfort of those affected in mind ; its position affords the privacy 
vf the country with the benefits of the town. Mr. METCALFE, many 


References, &c. forwarded 

















| Professions—Officers of the Government Civil Service 
| of known 


French, German, Italian, and Drawing by foreign | 


LWSPAPERS.— THE 


N# GLOBE, and SUN, posted on the 

a quarter; Herald, 2¢ 5 Times, cond edition, 

Daily News, 20s. ; T imes and Globe, posted th cond 

all orders paid in advance. Answers required must be prey paid 
JAMES BARKER, 19, Bank. 


TIMES, POST, 
evening r 23 

and 
, 16s. 6d. 


se 


Throgmorton-street, 


{olles-street, squar 


y ral aa Pl 
] ULL’S NEW P LAN for R E ADING and 

BOOK SOCIETIES throughout the KINGDOM, which is now 
ready, provides an unlimited Supply of Standard Works—all the New 
Books—and the right of Members to purchase any Work desired, 
soon as the first demand has subsided, at one-half published pri 

Delivered gratis, and sent post free to order, inclosing 
addressed to Messrs. BULL and Co, Librarians, 19, Holles 


dish- square. 
THE WELLINGTON and UNIT E 
> INEV' ENT INSTITUTION. 

The FIRST / , 3 € sSSCRIBERS to this 
INSTITUTION will be held at WILI Is S ROOMS on SATURDAY, 
the 18th of JUNE, 1853, at ONE o'clock precisely. 

A full attendance of Subscribers is reque 

12, Pall Mall East, HENRY 

May, 1853. 


as 
the 
two st 


-street, Caven- 


SI 


sted 
TOMMEY, jun 


» Secretary. 


TEW CLUB.—Arrangements are in Progress 
for the ESTABLISHMENT OF A CLUB, with lower Entrance 

Fees and Annual Subscriptions than most of the exis ting ( lubs, re- 

taining at the same time all] the advantages peculiar to the best amongst 

such Institutions. Gentlemen connected with the Newspaper Press and 

Literature in general—Artists and those connected by taste or 

tion with the Fine Arts—Members of Scientific nd the Li 

und Gent! 

g, Comr 





Societies 


character and Standing in the Banki: 

Corporate Establishments of the Metropolis, who may be wil 

operate, are requested, in the first instance, nmunicate (by letter 

only) with GEORGE WALLER, Esgq., British Library, Cockspur- 

Charing Cross. 
Terms Proposed: 


tion, Three Guineas. 

\ AGAZINE of HARDY and HAL F-HARDY 
4 PLANTS.—Now publishing, price ls. o mt hly, THE EN iLISH 
FLOWER GARDEN, a Magazine of Ha 

Plants, with Four first-rate Coloured 


to co 


—Entrance Fee, Five Guineas; Annual Subscrip- 





| miscellaneous and descriptive lettcr-press. 


| cheapest of all the i 


and a sound and | 


ishment, in conjunction with the comforts of a Maternal Home. | 


| tion, a list of the Recent Promotions end 


| Colonies; 
| Articles ; 


PUPILS in | 


» of the conditions of a Free Grammar School, but is | 


Master 


| 
situated at the extremity of the pleasant and 


years resident MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT of the YORK ASYLUM | 


{accommodating 160 patients), resides at ACOMB HOUSE, where he 
RECEIVES a very 
are waited on by kind and experienced attendants, acting under Mr. 
METCALFE'S personal directions. ACOMB HOUSE is furnished and 
conducted as a private residence ; 
church, and daily private devotions; take regular exercise, walking, 
viding, or driving; and have books, papers, music, billiards, and 


various games provided for their amusement and occupation; whilst | 


every care is used to aid recovery and improvement. 


treatment of mental disease, whose additional opinion could be readily 
aitained. 


For particulars apply to Mr. J. W. METCALFE, Acomb House, York. 


TOTICE to PURCHASERS of the 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA.—For a limited time, C 
®’ the Seventh Edition will be taken back in Exchange for the Eighth, 
now publishing, on condition that they are in good order, and accom- 
pauied with a payment of 5i. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
\ LLE. CLAUSS begs to announce that her 
a CONCERT will take place on WE DNESDAY, JUNE 15th, at 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S. Full particulars 
will be duly announced. 
Tickets at CRAMER, 
1x 
1D, 





pies 


BEALK, & C Regent Street. 


of BRITISH 


The THIRTH di 


»., 201, 


HIBITION of the SOCIETY 

ARTISTS.—Incorporated by Royal Charter 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is a OPEN | fi 

Nine, A. M. till dusk. Admittance, 1s.—Suffolk-str Pall-mall East 
CIETY 


ALERED CLINT, H 
\\ of PAINTERS in WATER 
WO COLOURS.—The 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall Fast, fr 


FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
tittance, 1s, Catalogue 6d, GEORGE 


1 Nine till Dusk 
FRIPP. 
((OLOSSE 10M, 
rhe o al PANORAMA of LONDON 

ds'ly from Uali-past Ten till Five. The linary 
ef LONDON BY NIGHT every ev du ve 
trom Two till Five, and during the Evenir 

CYCLORAMA, Albany-stree t. — LISBON and 
EARTHQUAKE. — This celebrated and unique Moving Panorama 
Tepreseuting the Destruction of Lisbon by Earthquake in : 5, is ex 
hited, for a short time, in all its original sple:dour, and, by the a 
Hew machinery, with increased startling effects. — Daily Three ; 
Evening at Fight o'clock.—Admission Ls. 

Children and Schools half-price to either Exhibition. 


u. Sec 


Rege nt’s- park. —Admission 1s. 
BY DAY is exhibited 
PANORAMA 
Ten. M 


n till sic 


at 


i- 
lof 


limited number of LADIES and GENTLEMEN, who | 


the inmates join the family at meals, | 


} S. ORR 
Many medical men reside in York, eminent for their success in the | 


ustrated Floricultural Serials. 
which were out of print may now be had 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


THE CIVIL SERVICI 
a Journal devoted to the Interests 


Price 6d 

GAZETTE: 
f all Government Officials in 

tins, besides other Off 1] Informa- 
PRESENT VACANCIES in the 
both in England, the East Indies, and the 
News of the Week; Original Literary 
Obituary of Men « minence or Desert in the P Service 
Parliamentary, Legal, For Domestic, and Theatrical Notices 
Fashionable, Naval, and Military Intelligence. 

To be had of all Book 
Catherine-street, Strand, 


HE 


every Department of the State, cont 


Government, 


a Summary of the 


gift of the 


; With 


sellers and Newsvenders; or at the Office, 5, 


MR. PARKER'S NEW MAGAZINE 


NATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
No. IL. JUNE, 
CONTENTS 

1. Public Pic >» Galle | 6&8 

2. Poems by Ak xander Smit 

3. The Pawnbroker’s Widow 

4. Notes and Emendations of 8. Colchest 

Shakspeare. 9. Cabs and ( 

The Preraphaelites. | 10. The Lay of the 

Price One Shilling. 


JOUN HENRY PARKER. 


IVERSITY Mz AGAZINE 


or by post, 3s., « 
Exhibition of 1853 
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tinue 


The 


in Paris 


con- 


Hero. 


London : 
(THE DUBLIN UN 
yr June, price 2s. 6d. 

1. Th 
The 

3. On the At 
Music in Pe 
The Duke « - 

5. Ancient Sop ‘his ts and Modern Liberals 
A Pilgrimage t zal Highlands. 
The Isthmus of Daris “no 
Sir Jasper C Knt. € 

9. Nineveh Article. 

10. Our ¢ 

Dublin 


ontalr 
Great lidustr 

rree of Knowledge. 
nt Music of general, and their T 


the Hebrews in mple 


Part IT. 
hapters XXIIL, XXTV. 
Sesuid 
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JAMES 
and Cc 
MENZIés, Edinbur 


McGLAsnaNn 
Amen-corner, 


ON THE FIRST OF 

(THE CHURCH JOURNAL, a 
and UNIVER: Y CHRONICLE: a Recs 

LITERATURE ART. 24 Pa 7 


VERY MONTH, 


id CLERIC AL 


f ECCLESIAS- 
» price 8d., 


TICAL and 


of the Ch England a f inter- 


rch of ‘ 
and Lay Members ¢ 


purnal 
ation for the Clergy 
Its ¢ 

ary of the Ecclesiastical Intel 
its plan ey v 
ivy Worl in 


communi slime 


ontents comprise 
ry popular “ Sayir 
rue CRITIC.) 

Oxtord, Cambri 
rs and Doings 


1W 


id Cl 


efices, Advowsons; and of 


tisements 


| tions, cc 


LLISON 
4 Inspection 
after the m 
Spanish mahogany, 
upwards, 
50, 


solicit an 
manufactured 
furniture, in 


and ALLISON beg to 
f their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, 
st approved designs of modern and antique 
rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
it their ware-rooms, 75, Dean-street, Soho, and CHAPPELLS, 
New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 


AY MORNING, a ~ Drilliant Cavatina, 


\ written by CHARLES JEFFERYS, the Music by STEPHEN 
GLOVER. So sp: arkling and effe: osition as “May Morning” 
has not for many years issued f. 2 pen of an English Composer 
like the subject it treats of, it is full of beauties. Stephen Glover, its 
Composer, is well-known as the popular author of the Blind Girl to her 
Ha Merry is the Greenwood; Uncle Tom Cabin Songs; The 


Gipsy Girl; anda hundred other Compositions, familiar to the world aa 
Household Airs 


the 


JEFFERYS, sad arcana nabs 


D IG¢ ILE E TTO. —The favourite Vocal Pieces in 

\ Mario's famous Barcarolle “ 
His Serenats 

, * Caro nome,” 2 

rds. 


thi s new and beautiful Opera. 
2s. Eneored every eve 

quella per me,” 2s. Mile. 
he press, Mario y's Bare arolle, 


‘picorer TO FOR 


ning. 
3osio's Romance. 

with English we 
PIANOFORTE.— The 
celebrated Barcarolle, sung by Mario, price 3s. Solo and Duet. 
Airs by Hordmann, in one book. 5s. solo; and 6s. duet, 
Laurent, 3s. The Rigoletto Quadrille, by 


favourite 
Valse, by 


\HE AP OPERAS, 4s. 


Norma, and Sonnambula, arranged for the 
yuplete e 1s, beautifully printed and er 


The 
Th 


each.—Lucrezia Borgia, 

Pianoforte solo. The 

only cc . Free by post 
SOOSEY and Sons, 28, Holles-s 

*,* A Catalogue of New Music for the season is just published. 


ekly ‘Namie ors or Monthly P’ arts, ¥ my 4to. 
(THE ST "AND. ARD PSALMIST, arranged for 
Four Voices, with Organ or Pianoforte Accompaniment 
W. H. BIRCH, of St. Mary's, Amersham. This w 
intended as a Cx m to the Rev. W. J. Hall's Selecti n of I 
and Hymns, and also as a means of effecting a revival « 
tional Singing. Each Psalm and Hymn has a tune, 
best authors, suited to the words, which are printed by permission 
underneath. It will be found a great boon to the Choir Master, and a 
il treasure for private devotional singing. PartsI. to IV 
ld. each. 
HALL, VIRTUE, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row 
and LETCHFORD, 17, Soho-square 
nin the present age of cheapness, may 
Thirty-tw. » pages of music for less tha 
Church melodies, ‘which breed 
1 tones, these the best of this class of 
. very tastefully arranged, so that the work wil 
scome standard as a Church work, or for the fa 
typography, by Broadwater of Amersham, is well exe 
London Nets 


Organist 
»mpanic 


selec ‘om the 


price Is. 
London and JEWELL 
“This work, ev 
sidered a marvel. 


, consisting of 





NEW EDITION OF SCOTTISH MUSI¢ 
W 20 D’S EDITION of the SONGS of 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM. 
3 vols. large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 21s. 
Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate Pianoforte Acco 
paniments; the whole illustrated with Historical, Biographical, an 


Critical Notices. 
The SONGS of SCOTLAND WITHOUT 
MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 1 vol. 7s. 


WORD. 1 vol. 7s. 
The DANCE 
Airs have all been re-arranged for the Pianoforte by J. T. 
ENNE; and each volume is preceded by an Intre ry Disser- 
tation written by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM, together with 
a Catalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts, and of the Printed Collec~ 
mntaining Scottish Melodies. 
Woop & Co. Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen; NOVELLO, 
street; and SIMPKIN and Ma ARSHALL, London 


m- 
i 


Dean- 


E SN’ rir IC. — T he E xquisite and Beautiful 
RT of SKETCHING LANDSCAI NATURE, in 
stive, with perfect accuracy, taught 
t inexperienced person, in ONE LESSON. Ladies and Gentle- 
quiring the above, will receive full printed instrt 
Y 9 practising this masterly Art, by sending Fourteen P. 
nps to Mr. A. B. CLEVELAND, 15, Western Cottages, Bright 
ALSO, 
same terms as the above, 
and warranted to be taught in ONE LESSON, 
|} DRAWING and COPYING PORTRAITS, VIEWS, 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS, and which can be multiplied to 
and inexpensive pre The necessary arti 
forws arded with the *xpensive apparatus 
and the system Amateurs and Love 
Fine Arts. 


‘THE CONSERV ATIVE LAN D S$ SOCIE TY. 
he itof the land at Kirkstall-road, I 8, in 
wkshbire, is fixed for SATURDAY, th Y JULY, 
NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON. On the 
ers on the Order « t oe 1 
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is recommended to all 
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Putney Colle ge Estate, East Surrey 
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PUBLISHED BY CLARKE, BEETON, AND CO. 


WORKS ON AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


KEY TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


ge type, and handsomely bound in 
the original facts and documents 
upon which the story is founded, together with corroborative 
statements verifying the truth of the work. 

BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
COMPANION VOLUME TO THE “KEY TO 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 

Cloth Extra, 3s. 6d. 

The American Slave Code, in Theory 

and Practice. By the Rey. W. GOODELL. 

“It is more easy to make than to refute a charge of 
exaggeration against a work of fiction like Mrs. Stowe’s; but 
this bor ok is as impregnable against such a charge as E uclid’s 
Geometry, since, like it, it consists of propositions and 
demonstrations. The book is not only true, but unquestion- 
able true.” —7Zhe Hon. Judge Jay. 

One Volume, post 8vo. 3s. 6d. handsomely bound, 

Manuel Pereira; or, The Sovereign Rule of 

South 2 with Views of Southern Life, Laws, and 

Hospitality. By F. C. ADAMS, Esq. of Charleston, South 

Carolina. This volume presents Slavery in a new c hi aracter 

—that of seizing free men of colour whilst sailing under 

the British and French flags, and cruelly incarcerating 

them in loathsome dungeons, from which they are as likely 

to be sold to slavery as they are to be liberated. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Price 7s. 6d. cloth 
gilt, containing Forty page Engravings, demy 8vo, Also, 
with Fifty Engravings, 4s. The People’s Illustrated Edition 
in Penny Numbers. 

The White Slave, with Notes and Forty 
page Illustrations, exhibiting Slavery in all its phases, 
price 4s, handsomely bound. The same may be had in 
Penny Numbers. Also an edition at ls., with Notes and 
Eight [lustrations. 


Beautifully printed in lar 
cloth. 3s. 6d., presenting 


UNCLE TOM AT HOME. 


Ornamental Boards, price 1s. 
Uncle Tom at Home shows Slavery 


in an entire new light, and trac 
all its different avenues. 
comparisons grouped around the very 
Southern reviewers who have denounced 


homes of those 
Mrs. Stowe’s 





book, showing that they falsified themselves when they 
took up their pens to write against it. “It is inva’uable, 
not only as illustrating the slave system and vindicating 


Mrs. Stowe from the attacks of her Southern critics (Mr. 
Sims included), 
manners, and showing 
ment and corrupts the administration of justice, and can- 
not fail to do good service to the cause of suffering huma- 
nity and good morals.” 


Weld’s American Slavery as it is— | 


The Testimony of a Thousand Witnesses. With Notes, &c. 
by L. A. CHAMEROVZOW, Secretary of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. 

Proofs, 21s. 

After a Painting by 
Size, 15 inches by 20 inches, 


Prints, 5s.; 


Uncle Tom and Eva. 
JOHN FRANKLIN, Esq. 


Published Monthly, Is. each, 
READABLE BOOKS, 
The Cheapest Volumes ever published, contain- 
ing nearly 300 pages, beautifully printed, with a profusion of 
Illustrations. Forming a Library, suited as regards Price to 
the Purse, and Portability to the Pocket. 
The Guards; or, The Household Troops of 
England. Embellis hed with Sixteer —_ page Illustrations’ 
APTAIN RAFTER. 
The Adirondack ; or, Life in the Woods. 
Illustrated by full-page Engravings. r., HEADLEY. 
The Cavaliers of England. Profusely 
Illustrated. H. W. HERBERT. 
Tales of Mystery, Imagination, and 
Humour, and Poems. Second Series. Illustrated with 
Sixteen Engravings. EDGAR ALLAN POE, 





Reveries of a Bachelor; With Twelve 
beautiful Illustrations. IK. MARVEL. 
Pictures of European Capitals. 
Superbly Illustrated. : W. WARE, 
Wellington: The Story of his Life, his 
Battles, and Political Career ; and a Poem on the Funeral, 
by Sir FRANCIS H ASTINGS on E, Bart.; to which is 
added an Elaborate Account of the L ying in-State and the 





AL } RE D COOKE. 
The Old Guard of Napoleon. Illustrated 
with Sixteen spirite ngravings ye - most stirring 
Events in its History. lr, HEADLEY, 
Nile Notes of a “ Howadji;” or The 
American in Egypt. Embellished with Thirty Engravings. 
G. W. CURTIs. 
The Letters of Peter Plymley, Essays 
nd Spe 2s, Illustrated with Page Engravings, 
Rev. SYDNEY SMITH, 
Philosophers and Actresses; or, Scenes, 
Vivid and Picturesque, from the Hundred and One 
Pramas of Art and Passion. (ARSENE HOUSSAYE., 
Tales of Mystery, Imagination, and 
Humour, and Poems. First Ser ~ Profusely Illustrated. 
GAB ALL igh POE. 
f Ws rh, v ollor sed 


durd An ithe ors of the 


Funeral, Illustrated with splendid 


This most popular s¢ 
by the best Writings fs 
Continent and America. 





CLARKE, BE 





s it in minute detail into | 
It is a review of incidents and | 


but as throwing new light on Southern | 
how slavery vitiates public senti- | 


| Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 


ETON, AND C2., 


American Statesmen on American |The Gambler’s Wife. 


Slavery.—The LETTER of withdrawal from the Tract 

Society, by the Hon. JUDGE JAY, on the ground of its 

compromising w ith Slaveholders and Slavedealers for the | 

omission in its publications of passages relating to Slavery 

against Christianity. This tract will be 
followed by the Speeches of Governor Seward, Charles 
Sumner, Horace Mann, Edward Everett (late Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James’s), John P. Hale, and Joshua | 
Giddings, in a cheap form. 
gentlemen taking a quantity for distribution. 

The Cabin and the Parlour; or, 
Slaves and Masters. By J. THORNTON RANDOLPH. As | 
compared with ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” this book takes a 
different view of the great and absorbing question of 
American Slavery; and it has been published in order 
to remove any ground of complaint that the British | 





as an offence 


A great reduction made to 


| The Tell Tale; 


} 


public have no fair opportunity of deciding between the | 


at present distract America upon 
Cloth 


two great parties which 
the subject of the Emancipation of the Negro. 
extra, 3s. 6d 
Prints, ls. ; 
Portrait of Mrs. Stowe. 
likeness of Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER 
lished, 
of ** Uncle 


Proofs, 2s. 6d. 
This is the best 
STOWE yet pub- | 


> Tom’s Cabin. 

Ornamental Boards, price Is, 

Autographs for Freedom. By Mrs. 
HARKIET BEECHER STOWE, and Thirty-five other 
eminent Writers. 12mo. 

Ornamental Boards, price 1 

Slavery Poems. By L ONGF ELLOW, 
SOUTHEY, and WHITTIER. 
the Earl of Shaftesbury. 

By desire of Mrs. Stowe. 

Political Atheism. By Dr. LYMAN 
BEECHER (Father of Mrs. Stowe.) A handsome crown 
8vo. volume, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 

In Penny Numbers, 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. [Illustrated with fifty 
Engravings ; complete in 24 Numbers at one Penny each, 
and printed in large type. Or the whole may be had, 
handsomely bound, price 4 
trated volume ever published. 

In Penny Numbers, 

The White Slave. Uniform with 
Tom’s Cabin,”’ in 22 Numbers, with Notes on the Slavery 
Cause. Illustrated with forty Engravings. 


and it is intende d to illustrate any of the Editions | 


| 
| 
| 


|The White Slave. 


Dedicated by permission to. | 


| Dollars and Cents, 


ls. 6d. Ornamental 
boards. Jo be followed by the other writings of the de- 
servedly: -favourite authoress. MISS PICKERING. 


Mary Anne Wellington; or, The Soldier's 
Daughter, Wife, and Widow. 1s. 6d. ornamental boards ; 
2s. cloth. REY. RICHARD COBBOLD, 


The Wide, Wide World. Author’s 
Edition. Ornamental boards, with Iustrated Title-page 
and Frontispieee, 1s. 6d., or cloth, 2s. With a preface by 
the Rev. C. B. Tayuer. ELIZABETH WETHERELL 

or, Sketches of Domestic 


Life in the United States. Price ls. ornamental boards, 
TRUSTA, 


The Sunny Side, & A Peep at Wumber 


Five. Just ready, in one volume, price ls. 
H. TRUSTA. 


A Companion Volume 
to the ‘Wide, Wide World.” 
AMY LOTHROP (sister to Elizabeth Wetherell). 


Clovernook. Ornamental boards, price 1s. 6d.; 
2s. cloth. ALICE CAREY. 


| Life among the Giants; or, The Captive 
of Patagonia. A Personal Narrative. Ornamental 
boards, 1s. CAPTAIN BOURNE. 
The Railway Edition. 
Illustrated with eight Engravings, with important Notes 
from American and other authorities, illustrative of the 
awful system of Slavery. Price ls. Be careful to ask for 
Clarke's Edition with Notes. RICHARD HILDRETH. 


Slavery Poems. Boards, 1s. Dedicated by 
permission to the Earl of Shaftesbury. 
LONGFELLOW, SOUTHEY, and WHITTIER. 


| Parisian Sights and French Principles 


, forming the cheapest [lus- | 


“Uncle | 


*,* The numbers of both these works are all in print, and | 


may be had of all booksellers and newsmen, 
SELECT FAMILY SERIES. 


price ls. Printed with new and beautiful type expressly 

for the Select Family Series. Illustrated. 

Messrs. CLARKE, Beeton, and Co., in issuing this unique 
edition of this far-famed work, 


Ornamental boards, | 


beg to draw attention to the | 


fact that it contains a profusion of illustrations fromauthentic | 


sources ; as 
It is, besides, the only 
Stowe has any interest, Ask fi 


Edition. 


sale of which Mrs. 
Beeton, and Co.'s 


ls. edition in the 
wr Clarke, 


also a history cf the book by Professor Stowe. | 


|The Napoleon Dynasty. 


seen through American Spectacles. Illustrated with 
nearly 100 Characteristic Engravings. A handsome volume, 
crown 8yo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 

The Guards; or, the Household Troops of 
England. With Sixteen Engravings. In One Volume, 
cloth extra, 2s. 6d. SAPTAIN RAFTER. 

Moneypenny; or, the Heart of the World. 
A New York Tale. Ornamental boards, Is. 6d. 

CORNELIUS MATHEWS 

Reveries of a Bachelor. Illustrated with 

Sixteen Page Engravings, handsomely bound and gilt, 5s, 
IK. MARVEL 

The Romance of Forest and Prairie 
Life; a Narrative of Perilous Adventures and Hunting 
Scenes. Price ls, 

Vith Twenty- 
four elaborately-engraved Portraits of the Bonaparte 
Family. Cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

ANOTHER GREAT AMERICAN TALE. 

The Senator’s Son; a Tale of Intemperance. 
By METTA VICTORIA FULLER. Published for the 
Author. 








THE PENNY CYCLOPAIDIA. 


Messrs. CLARKE, BEETON, and CO. having purchased the 
remaining Stock of the above valuable Work, are desirous of 
acquainting those parties who are anxious to possess a 
complete Cyclopzdia that the present is the only opportunity 
that will occur for some years. 
Reduced Price. 
In Sixt een Volumes, imperial 8vo. bound in cloth, price 
s.; or, half-russia, extra strong, 107. 10s. 








inder the superintendence of the SOCI 
‘DU Fl SION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
and 
Edited by pad Long, A.M. 

The name of the Penny Cyclopedia was derived from its 
original in a weekly chest. 
it was supported by a great body of contributors, eminent 
in their respective departments; and its articles, in many 
of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as autho- 
rities, and have acquired celebrity * wherever the English 
language is read. Every article in the work is an original 
contribution, paid for at a rate to secure, as far as payment 
is concerned, the highest talent and knowledge, not only of 
this country, but of foreign states. 

The literary expenditure 


Published 1 
rHE 


Issue 











upon each volume has 
exceeded 24001, making a tota ,0007, In addition, the 
work is illustrated with woode ate, at the cost of more than 

i., making a total cost for Literature and Art of upwards 
of Forty THousAND Pownps. 

The Penny Cyclopedia may therefore, as a standard work, 
enter into competition in the ntials of fulness and 
accuracy with any existing 
be its cost. It is especially valuable as a work of reference, as 
all the arts and scie are to be fou 
alph ibetical arrangement; and yet the 
treated that the g 
in connexion with other cognate articles. 


THE ENGRAVINGS 


al me 








great esser 





ances 


subjects are so 











Now publishing in Penny Weekly Numbers, uniform with 
the People’s Illustrated Editions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin and 
The White Slave, and in Monthly Parts, price 6d. 


THE GOLDFINDER OF AUSTRALIA. 


This work will contain all the information relative to the 
Australian Gold Fields, down to the latest arrival of news, 
whilst it will fully detail the adventures of one who has 


| encountered all the difficulties, and been an actor in many 


ETY FOR | 


From its commencement | 


| original inhabitants and settlers: 
| formation, 


of the scenes, incident to the search for gold in that 
country. It also will describe the nature of the climate, the 
soil, its vegetation and zoology; the mode of farming and 
management of stock; the manners and customs of the 
and will give every in- 
to the most minute particular, that may be 
deemed valuable to the intending emigrant. 

Thirteen numbers of this Pictorial Guide to Australia are 


| now ready, and may be had of all Booksellers, price 1d. 


: work of its class, whatever may | 
nd according to their | 


ral principles and facts may be traced | 


Include every depar ‘tment in Art and Science. The Natural 
History subjects are idered with singular fidelity, from | 
original dri igs 1 authorities The Coins and 





distinct : 


Medals, remarkably remains of wonderful Works 
of Art; occasional Maps and Charts necessary to make 
clear any description; with an endless variety of figured 


objects, render the work not only the 
Cyclopedia ever published. 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLERS, 





cheapest but the best 


CLARKE, BrEeton, and Co. have determined to make this 
work the most complete as regards information, and the 
most superb as regards embellishment. It is the book for 
the Million. 

Published Monthly, price 2d. 

The Englishwoman’s Domestic Maga- 
zine.—This is the best and cheapest Magazine, containing: 
Instructions in Dressmaking, Embroidery, Crochet, Braid- 
ing, &c., and every Accomplishment calculated to improve 
and elevate the Female Character; also Original Tales, 
Essays, Anecdotes, and Poetry, Receipts for Cookery, the 
Sick Room, and Nursery, Management of Household Pets. 
Illustrated with first-rate Engravings. 


The Englishwoman’s Domestic Maga- 
zine.—The first Volume of this popular Magazine is now 
ready, and may be had during the month of June, with 2 
cheque entitling the holder to a chance in the distribution 
of Twenty-five Gold Watches, which will be given to Sub- 
scribers in June next. Handsomely bound, with a Por- 
trait of the Duchess of Sutherland, price 2s. 6d. 


The Englishwoman’s Domestic Maga- 
zine.—The First and Second Numbers of Volume II. are 
now issued, price 2d., and respectively contain a Portrait 
and Memoir of Miss Mitford and Mrs. Hemans. Mrs. 
Chisholm will appear in No. III. The Gift of the Pro- 
prietors with Volume II. will be “One Hundred Gold 
Chains.” No expense is spared to render this Publication 


the best and cheapest Miscellany for Ladies ever produced. 


, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, 
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IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
a 


HOPE & CO., Publishers, 


16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, 
LONDON, 


HAVE resolved to CHARGE NO COMMISSION for PUBLISHING 
WorKS PRINTED BY THEM until the Author has been re- 
fanded his original outlay. They would also state that they 
print in the first style, greatly under the usual charges ; while 
their publishing arrangements enable them to promote the 
interest of all works intrusted to their charge. Estimates 
and every particular furnished gratuitously in course of 
post. 


—_———— 


HOPE & CO. HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 


Z. 
The most Extraordinary Work of the 


THE ADVENTURES OF 


A LADY 


IN TARTARY, THIBET, CHINA, 
AND KASHMIR ; 


Through Portions of Ternrrory never before visited 
by European: 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 
JOURNEY from the PUNJAB to BOMBAY Over- 
land, vid the famous Caves of Ajunta and Ellora. 
Also, an Account of the Mahalleshwur and Neilgherry 
Mountains, the Sanataria of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies. 
With Engravings, Portraits, and Maps. In 3 thick vols. post 
8vo. price 37s. 6d. 

Libraries and Private Persons requiring early copies must 
transmit their orders immediately. Ready for delivery on 
the Ist. 

i. 


AGNES MAYNARD ; 
Or, DREAMS & REALITIES. 
By the Authoress of ‘The Garden in the Wilderness, 


1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
Ready on Monday at all the Libraries. 


III. 
ROSA ST. ORME, 


And OTHER TALES. sy MRS. LOCKE. 
1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 
Ready on the Ist at all the Libraries, 


Xe. 


IV. 
SESOSTRIS 
)r, THE PRIEST AND THE KING 
A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 


3y C. H. WILLIAMS. 
Price 2s. 6d. Ready this dav. 


| 


| 








THE HISTORY OF THE TAXATION | 


OF ENGLAND; ; 
With an ACCOUNT of the RISB: and PROGRESS 
of the NATIONAL DEBT. 
By WILLIAM TAYLER, Esq. of the Middle Temple. 
Demy 8vo. price 7s. 6d. Ready this day. 


VI. 
T STEPS IN BRITISH 
HISTORY : 


In LETTERS to a YOUNG NOBLEMAN from 
his TUTOR. 
Price 3s. 6d. Just published. 


FIRS 


VII. 
THE INVALID’S GUIDE 


On the DISEASES AFFECTING the VOICE 
RESPIRATION, 

Including Consumption, Asthma, and Bronchitis, and 
those Disorders of the Throat called Inflammatory, Spas- 
modic, and Ulcerative; with Re 
fluence of Hot and Cold, and Sea-water Bathing in various 
Diseases. Intended as a Guide for the Invalid and General 


Reader. 
By ALFRED KING, M.R.C.S., 


Late Assistant Surgeon in the Army. 
Price 2s, 6d. 


and 





London: HOPE & CO., 16, Great Marlborough- 


street, 


WORKS ON A PPLIED § CLE NCE. 
- + 
DYE ING. 
Post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
A MANUAL OF DYEING. 
Practical and Theoretic: By JAMES NAPIER, F.C.S 
With numerous I)lustrations. 
ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 
Crown §vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
A MANUAL OF ELECTRO- 
METALLURGY. 
By JAMES NAPIER, 
Second Edition, 


F.C.S. With numerot 


META LLURGY. 


Crown 8vo. price 12s, 


A MANUAL OF METALLURGY; 


Or, Practical Treatise on the Chemistry of the Met 


By JOHN A. PHILLIPS, F.C.S. With numerous Llus- 
trations, 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Crown 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


A MANUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 





By ROBERT HUNT, Esq., Professor of Mechanical Science 
in the Museum of E ic Geology. 
London and Glasgow: RicHarp Grirrin and C 
Publishers to the University of Glas 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT, 
SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE 
‘OLLOWING NEW WOR 
—— >. a 
The Duke of oe 
MEMOIRS of the COURT & CABINETS 
of GEORGE III. 
FROM ORIGINAL FAMILY DOCUMENTS. 
Second Edition, revised, 2 vols, 8yo. 
FRoM THE Trmgs.——‘‘ Th umes ¢ 
matter. The staple of the book is made up 


KS, 


with Portraits, 30s, 
mtain much valuable 
of family docu 


persed with the 


ese vol 





ments; but there are also to be found inte 

Grenville narrative, letters from nearly every man of note, 
dating from the death of the elder Pitt to the end of the cen- 
tury. There are three periods upon which they shed a good 
deal of light—the formation of th liti nistry in 
1783, the illness of the King in 1788, and the first war with 





republican France.” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
MISSIONARY. 


By the Rev. J. P. FLETCHER, Curate of South Hampstead, | 
Author of ‘A Two Years’ Residence at Nineveh,” &c. | 
2 vols. 21s. | 

SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS AND | 

MODERN INSTANCES; 
Or, What he Said, Did, or Invented. | 

2 vols. 21s. 
“There is something in these imes to suit readers | 
every humour.”’—Atheneum. | 
* Beyond doubt the best of all the aut! s admirable 


"— Standard. 
‘Full of broad humour, 
on all sorts of pet i tl 


FAMILY ROMANCE; 


Or, Episodes in the Domestic Anns ss of the 
Aristocracy. 





wor 








yple an 


| By J. B. BURKE, Esq. Author of The Pe .” &e 
| 2 vols. 21s. 
«The very reading for seaside and fireside in our hours of 
idleness.” —A theneum. 
“ A work of most entertaining reading, not with 
of public and historical interest Lit t 
“It were impossible to praise too highly these most inte- 


smarks on the Curative In- | 








volumes.” —Standard. 
Mrs. TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE YOUNG HEIRESS. 
3 vols. 


resting 


EIGHTEEN YEARS on the GOLD 
COAST OF AFRICA, 


Including an Account of the Nativ« Tribes s. 
By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member of the Legislative 
Council, Cape Coast Castle. 2 vols. 21s 


CLASSIC AND HISTORIC 


PORTRAITS. 
By JAMES BRUCE. 2 vols 
“Mr. Bruce has set before us as perfi 
tures, life, and lin as W ords can convey, 
the most promin¢ nt aracters in history, 1 
| Sappho and P ythagor as, and endin ith Catherine of Russia 






















and Madame de Stael. His volumes will please everywhere. 
They will amuse and instruct iil, and convey new informa- 


tion even to the ripest scholar.”—Standard. 
NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY 
ROUND THE WORLD, 


Comprising a Winter Passage across the Andes to Chili, wi 
a Visit to the Gé ld Re gions of California and Australia, 
the South Sea Islands, Java, &c. By F. 
3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


| 
| 
| ADA GRESHAM: an Autobiography. 
| 
| 


GERSTAECKER, 


By MARY ANNE LUPTON. 3 vols. 

“A novel of uncommon power and ability."—Critic. 

produde a great sensation. 

written is equal to 
f ‘ Mary Barton’ 


‘This story will 

The vigour with eh some passages are 

} anything that Currer Bell or the author 
| have ever portrayed.” — Messenger. 


inevitably 









'SMITH, ELDER, 


tals. | 





NEW PUBLIC 


MR. RUSKIN’S 


AND 
ATIONS. 


WwW 


In the course of this month will be publish« 
THE STONES OF VENI 
VOLUME THE SECOND, 
THE SEA STORIES. 
By JOHN RUSKIN, Esq. Author of ‘ uit 


Imperial § 


with Twenty Pla 


IT 


MR. THACKERAY’S 


On Saturday next will be published, in 


we HUMOURIS 


INTURY. 


rn . 
THE 
OF THE 

A SERIES OF LECTURES DELIVERED 1 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


M. THACK ER AY, Eaq ; 


vanity Fa 


18tnH CT 


By W. 


” 


III. 
> WORK 


nnh! 
Just publisl 


DR. FORBES 


MEMORANDU uauass IN IRELAN] 


AUTUMN OF 


IN THE 


By JOHN FORBES, M.D 


Holid 


. pest Svo. 


IV. 


MR. CHORLEY’S WORK ON MUEI 


with Illustrations, 


tes and nu 


We oodcuts, drawn by the Author. 


LECTURE 


N ENGLAND, SCOTI 
OF AMERICA, 

A yt} 
4h but 


&e 


- ¢ 


ui 


ON IRE 


1, 


1852. 


In the press, 


MUSIC IN GE 


By HENRY F. CHOI 


MR. GWYNNE’S N 
THE LIFE AND I 


SILAS BARN 


RMANY. 


)E ATH OF 
5ST 


By TALBOT GWYNNF, Author of “The Schoc 
Fathers,” and “ School for Dreamers.” 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 


TRA nts ( 
AMERICAN INI 


By A FUR TR 


Post 8vo. price 


)F 


8S 


VOLUME. 


1K. 


Ih 
L! 
od dh5) dv 


\ 


Aatt 


Th 


RILEY, Esq 
EW STORY. 


IAN LIF! 


ADER. 


78. 


VIL. 
THE 
THEORY & PRACTICE OF CAS 
By B. A. IRVIN Esq. 
1 vol. post Svo. price 5s. 


VI. 


A Ces LAND TAX OF IND! 


ACCORDING 


MOONUMMU 


To 


By N. B BAILLIE, 
Mo ohummudan 
8vo. price 6 


London: SMITH, ELDER, 


DAN 
Esq. Auth 


THE 
LAW. 


I 


” 
Law of Sale. 


S. 


& CO. 65, Corn! 


) 


ARKE. 


THE CRITIC, 


[June 1, 








Just published, an ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION of 
OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF CREATION. 
BEING THE TENTH EDITION, WITH MUCH ADDITIONAL MATTER. 

London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 


VESTIGES 





Just ready, in crown 8yo. price 7s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY, 
FROM WRITINGS PUBLISHED AND UNPUBLISHED. 

By THOMAS DE QUINCY. Revised and Enlarged by Himself. 


VOLUME I—AUTOBIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES 
EDINBURGH: J. HOGG. LONDON: R. GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS. 


INGRAM, COOKE AND CO. PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
THE NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


From this World to that which is to come. 
BY JOHN BUNYAN. 


A New Edition, with a Memoir by J.M. HARE. The Allegory illustrated with Thirty Outline Drawings, and the Biographical] 
Sketch with inter¢ g Relics and Recollections of the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. ; morocco extra, 7s. 6d. 
+,* To ensure the « if the present edition, it has been carefully reprinted verbatim, without abridgment or 
interpolation, from the genuine Old Editions of John Bunyan. 


THE ILLUSTRATED FAMILY NOVELIST 
AUBREY CONYERS; OR, THE LORDSHIP OF ALLERDALE. 
BY MISS E. M. STEWART, 


of London,” &c. Tllustrated with Eight Page Engravings. Crown 8yo. cloth, uniform with 
“Tyar,” “ Adolphe Renouard,” &c. 2s, 6d. 








TH E 


Author of “ Tales of the Cit 


TALES OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 
VOLUME IIL FOR JUNE. 


LARIBEL, THE SEA-MAID: 


A TALE OF THE FISHMONGERS’ COMPANY. By Miss E. M. STEWART. 
Ornamental boards, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


VOLUMES OF CITY TALES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


OSBERT OF ALDGATE: 


A TALE OF THE GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY. Handsomely printed in feap. 8vo. 160 pages, ornamental binding, with 


Six Engravings. Ornamental boards, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
VOLUME II. 


N PHILIPPA & THE HURRER’S DAUGHTER: 


Illustrated with Six Page Engravings. 


QUEEN 


A TALE OF THE HABERDASHERS’ COMPANY. 


With Six Engravings. Ornamental boards, 1s. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 


THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY.—Part XVI. 
STEPHEN’S TRAVELS IN TURKEY, GREECE, RUSSIA, AND POLAND, 
With Frontispiece and Vignette, 1s. 
The following Works have already appeared :— 
. SCOTT'S npr OF THE LAKE,” and | 9. UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. New Edition; 
‘**LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL.” 1s. | with Portrait and Memoir of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe ; 
. IZAAK WALT ON’ S “LIVES OF DONNE, a Digest of the Slave Laws of the Southern States of 


WOTTON, HERBERT, HOOKER, and SANDER- America; and Statistics of American Slavery since the 
SON.” ls. . Declaration of Independence. (180pages.) 1s. 6d. 
“ VOYAGE 


ANSON’S ROUND THE} 11. TRANSLATIONS of GOETHE’S “FAUST” 
“VICAR OF WAKE- | 


WORLD.” 1s. and the TRAGEDIES OF SCHILLER. With Four 
. GOLDSMITH’S Engravings. (170 pages.) Is. 6d. 

FIELD,” and SAINTINE’S “ PICCIOLA.” 1s. | 10. KOEMPFER'S “JAPAN.” Is. 
5. ALISON’S “ ESSAY ON TASTE.” ls. 12, STEPHEN’S TRAVELS IN EGYPT, 
;. STERNE’S “TRISTRAM SHANDY.” (168 | ARABIA, AND THE HOLY LAND.” Royal 8vo. Is. 

pages.) 1s 6 13. EMERSON’S “ESSAYS AND ORA- 
. FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. Translated | TIONS.” _ 1s. 

COMPLETE POETICAL 


from the French by E, WRIGHT. 1s. 14. MILTON’S 

8. SEDGWICK’S “HOME”—“PAUL AND | WORKS. _ 1s. 6d. 

VIRGINIA *—“THE INDIAN COTTAGE,” and“ THE | 15. BREMER’S “MORA,” “H. FAMILY,” 

EXILES OF SIBERIA.” With Three Engravings. “BONDMAID,” “AXEL AND ANNA.” With Six 
(120 pages.) 1s, i Engravings. ls. 6d. 

Poetry. —Volume I., containing Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, Lady of the Lake 


—La Fontaine’s Fable ae “Des the’s F: sust—Se hiller’s Piccolomini and Wallenstein’s Death—Milton’ s Poetical Works. 
Imp. 8vo. handsomely bound, in cloth gilt, 6s. 


Fiction.—Volume I. containing Goldsmith’s Vicar of W akefield, § Saintine’s Picciola, 
Sedgwick’s Home, Paul and Virginia, the Indian Cottage, and the Exiles of Siberia, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Bremer's 
Mora, H, Family, Bondmaid, Axel and Anna. 6s. 

Cloth Cases for binding the Volumes, Is. each. 


*,* The Revised Edition of the Illustrated Catalogue, demy 8vo. is now ready, per post, 6d. 
NEW NOVELS BY EMILIE CARLEN. 


MARIE LOUISE; or, THE OPPOSITE NEIGHBOUR. 


Translated from the Swedish of EMILIE CARLEN, Illustrated with Eight fine Engravings, cloth, 2s, 6d. ; mor. elegant, 7s. 6d. 


IVAR; OR, THE SKJUTS BOY. 


From the Swedish of EMILIE CARLEN, author of “ Woman's Life.”” Bound in cloth and silver, 2s. 6d. 
Icndon: INGRAM, COOKE, and Co., 227, Strand; and Sold by all Booksellers. 








SELECTED SERIES 


French Rrterature. 


a 


THE want of a well-selected series of French Translations 
has long been felt by three classes of readers: those who 
ure altogether ignorant of the language; those who know 
it so slightly as not to be able to appreciate its beauties 
of style and redundancies of meaning; and those who, 
although well able to do so, have neither the time nor the 
means at hand to prosecute any very extensive researches 
into the more recondite provinces of French L'terature. 

To supply the wants of these three classes it is proposed to 
issue a series of translations, embracing one entire cycle 
of literary progress, extending from Mme. de Sévigné to 
the French Revolution. These translations will be executed 
in the best possible manner, and a conscientious endeavour 
will be made to render them, not merely transcripts of the 
sense, but also coirect reflexes of the style. The selections 
from each author will be made with the double view of ren- 
dering the collection as entertaining and as instructive as 
possible, and also of giving the most striking samples of 
that author’s beauties and peculiarities; they will be pre- 
fixed by a comprehensive memoir of each author, and will 
be supplied with such annotations as may be necessary fully 
to explain the text. All passages tending against morality 
or the principles of religion will be carefully excluded fram 
the selection. 

In carrying out this idea, it is not the intention of the 
projectors to confine themselves to those great authors 
whose names are most conspicuous in French Literature. 
Many authors of less note, but not inferior interest, will be 
admitted, and some of them will probably be introduced for 
the first time to the English reader. 

The series will appear in fortnightly numbers, containing 
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THE IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Tue controversy respecting the production and 
sale of these useful educational works has been 
once more awakened by the publication of a par- 
liamentary paper, exhibiting the actual posture of 
affairs in regard to them; the Zimes devoting : 
leading article to the subject, and throwing open 
its columns to a correspondence, in which Mr. 
Tuomas LoneMan, of the well-known publishing 
firm, figures on the side which he might naturally 
have been expected to espouse. Previously to 
the appearance of the parliamentary paper in | 
question, it had been supposed that, however | 
much the point debated might admit of theo- | 
retical discussion, the controversy for all practical 
purposes was closed, and that the sale of these 
books was being confined to the Irish National | 
Schools, the Government intending to have as | 
little as possible to do with their preparation and | 
publication. But now it appears that one of the 
last acts of the Dery administration was to 
institute an office in Dublin, to expedite the 
governmental preparation and publication of 
those educational works, and to place at the head 
of it, with a salary of 300/. a year, Mr. Davin | 
M‘Cutxocn, son to the well-known writer on | 
Political Economy, now Comptroller of her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. The parliamentary 
paper which exhibits this and other facts has 
probably been printed by the Government in 
order to elicit discussion, for which indeed the 
matter is every way ripe. 

Both the Times and Mr. Lonaman would appear 
at first sight to be strongly opposed to all 
Governmental literary interference with private 
enterprise; but, on a close examination of the 
powerful leading-article of the one, and the purely 
commercial letter of the other, this view is dis- 
covered to exist in combination with its opposite; 
and in both, in the newspaper writer as in the 
publisher, we detect the precise inconsistency 
with which we had occasion, a few weeks ago, to 
charge Sir James Kay SuurrLewortn’s verdict 
on the point at issue. Strictly speaking, neither 
the Zimes nor Mr. Loneman has any objection 
to urge against Government authorship, how- 
ever much they may have to say against Govern- 
ment publishing. The leading journal and the 
leading publisher alike demand that the copy- 
rights of the Irish school-books should be freely 
presented to the whole trade, to be used or not, 
as each firm may choose; but that those works 
should be compiled under the direction of Govern- 
ment, and stamped with its sanction, does not 
strike either of them as a grievance—neither of 
them at least makes any expression of feeling to 
that effect. Yet, when Mr. Loneman talks of | 
the Government having become an imitator of 
Louis Buanc, and a practiser of Socialism, it is 
an obvious remark that he has no objection to 
the course pursued so long as it merely affects the 
author, but does not touch the publisher. Were 
the Government to go on, selecting for national 
circulation, and from a general competition, the 
works of special authors, Mr. Loncman would 
utter no taunt about Louis Buianc or Socialism, 
provided he were allowed to print and publish 
them at his own convenience, without any com- 
petition on the part of Government, and without 
any charge being made upon him for copyright. 

Despite this inconsistency, however—nay, per- 
haps in consequence of it, we are disposed, prac- 
tically, to agree in the view taken of the matter 
by Mr. Loneman. There may be a reason why 
the Government should select for its sanction 
certain excellent educational works; but if the 
copyrights of these are made over to the whole 
publishing trade, the competition of its members 
may be rationally expected to secure their publi- 
cation at an extremely moderate price. The case 
on his own side is even stronger than Mr. LoncmMan 
makes it out to be, when he refers to English 
works, of which the copyright has expired, and 
asks whether they are not published, through the 
action of competition, at a sufficiently low rate. 
For there are very few works indeed, in pub- 
lishing which a large demand can be unhesita- 
tingly expected; whereas in the case of the Irish 
National School Books, enforced as the use of 
them is in a large section of the public schools 








of the country, and becoming general, as it also 


is, by the spontaneous choice of the conductors of | i f ; 
many more, a publisher who undertakes to bring { any sufficient guarantee for a right selection of 


them out is always sure of an extensive market 
for them. 

Another point incidentally mentioned by Mr. 
Loneman is worth a passing notice. Referring 
to the fact that by making arrangements with an 
American publishing firm, for the sale of a large 
quantity of Mr. Layarp’s last work, Mr. 
Murray was enabled to materially reduce its 
English price—Mr. Loneman intimates a belief 
that a general cheapening of new works to the 
English public might result from the general 
adoption of a similar course. Obviously, how- 
ever, that was a proceeding which can be rarely 
imitated—only indeed in the case of new works 
by authors of considerable Transatlantic as well 
as Cis-Atlantic popularity. One of the greatest 
advantages possessed by the American book- 
pirates is, not merely that they have no copyright 
to pay, but that they run little risk of failure, 
fixing as they do on the works of authors of 
acknowledged merit, or, in the case of new 


| authors, waiting as they do for the deliberate 


verdicts of the British press and the British 
nation—verdicts which are always immensely 
influential with the Americans. 





UNIVERSITY REFORM: 

THE LECTURE AND THE BOOK. 
AmoneG the many points which are now receiving 
the attention of University Reformers, one of the 
most important is the proposed expansion of the 
Professorial system, at present thrown into the 
shade by the Tutorial, and which, in its ulterior 
developments, appears to us to possess a claim 
upon the interest of the literary class, whose 
members it deeply though perhaps distantly 
concerns. An able and lively article in the 
Morning Chronicle of the other day has partly 
paved the way for a consideration of the exten- 
sion in question, in connexion with its rela- 
tions to literature; and, if, we are perhaps 
prepared to go a step beyond the Morning 
Chronicle, yet we are grateful to it for having 
indicated the direction in which progress is both 


the persons to whom are to be committed duties 


so important as the Professorial, under a new 
system which would assimilate the latter to those 
discharged in the Scottish Universities. The 
Chronicle, in truth, despite all its asseverations to 
the contrary, appears to us to hold a very low 
view of the function of the University lecturer, 
when it informs its readers that the sole differ- 
ence (from a University point of view) between a 
lecture and a book resides in the distinction that 
the former is heard and that the latter is read. 
To us there seems to be a distinction between the 
two, of a much deeper and more important 
character. A book is written seldom for a par- 
ticular class of young men residing under certain 
conditions of thought and culture at a certain 
University ; but, on the contrary, aims at securing 
as wide an audience as possible in every region, 
in every locality, where the language in which it 
is written may be used. The University lecturer, 
on the other hand (if he be a master of his art), 
adapts his deliverances to the special conditions 
of his audience; he appeals, as much as _ possible, 
to thoughts and experiences with which they are 
already familiar; and, if the goal he has in his eye 
be a distant one, he takes such advantage as he 
can of paths already trodden by his hearers, to 
lead them on to his own conclusions. 

Although aware that we are treading on what 
may seem to be rather dangerous ground, we 
would frankly ask whether the genuine objects 
of an ardent and cultivated lecturer can be at- 
tained under a system which places him in com- 
plete subjection to the University authorities ? 
The Chronicle has logically indicated that, even 


| under the present system, there is no warranty 


desirable and feasible, and hope that we may | 


claim its aid in furtherance of objects, which we 
believe to be not more valuable to the interests 
of literature than to those of the Universities 
themselves. 

The Chronicle has drawn an amusing picture 
of the fears with which an extension of the 
Professorial system is being, in some quarters, 
regarded—the alarm that exists, or professes to 
exist, lest a creation of new professorships should 


bring upon the Universities a deluge of “Ger- | 


manism” and revolutionism. Rightly and justly 
does the Chronicle point to the example of Scot- 
land, in whose Universities the Tutorial system is 


that the under-graduate will remain standing 
upon the ancient ways, so long as he can order 
from the nearest bookseller the works of “ Car- 
LYLE, Grotr, and Joun Srvart MIL,” or even 
of more hardy speculators than these. Yet, how 
many who are not alarmed by the licence which 
such a freedom connives at, would be terrified if 
it were proposed to allow, say Mr. Mitt (some 
of whose works, be it remembered, are adopted as 
University text-books) to lecture publicly or pri- 
vately to University under-graduates ? How 
many more would exclaim that the business of 
the under-graduate is to master those studies 
which are prescribed him by the authorities, and 
that the less he diverges into other branches of 
knowledge the better? While others, seizing 
hold of the distinction which we ourselves have 
drawn between the lecture and the book, would 
insist that that it is one thing not to forbid a 
perusal of a certain work, and another thing to 
allow its writer opportunities of personally and 
orally influencing the young men in course of 


| training at the Universities, 


unknown, and where the professor is all in all, | 
and yet where the academic student has hitherto | 


done nothing to forfeit his claim to the possession 
of that extreme caution and moderation in speech 
and action, which on all hands are allowed to be 
part and parcel of the national character of his 
countrymen. The Chronicle, indeed, need not 


have gone so far north in quest of an instance of 


the innocuousness of Professorial teaching; and | 


Cambridge itself affords one of the same kind, 
which is sufficiently striking. 
the suspicion which the appointment by the 
Crown of Sir James SterueEn, to the Cambridge 


How great was | 


The question we admit to be a difficult one; 
and far be it from us to pretend to give it a 
trenchant and dogmatical solution. Yet, on 
steadily regarding it, certain considerations do 
disclose themselves, which may, at least, be worth 
a brief statement from us, and some slight atten- 
tion from those whom they may concern. In the 
first place we would point to the system which 
obtains in Germany, of privat-docenten, as they 
are called—a class of persons, not University 
teachers with fixed salaries or on whose lectures 


| attendance is imperative, but who, after passing 


Professorship of History, aroused in the minds of | 


the University authorities, and how much has 
the result contradicted the expectation! Where 
is there in his published Lectures on the History 
of France, or in those he is now delivering on 
International Law, any trace of the questionable 
qualities which it was thought his teaching would 
reveal ? Just as if the “public opinion” of a 
University were not as operative as that of a 
constituency or public assembly,—as if, supposing 


an examination, or otherwise satisfying the 
authorities of their qualifications and capabilities, 
are allowed toinstitute courses of lectures to which 
it remains with themselves to attract hearers. 


| The excellent effects of this system are allowed, on 


Sir James Srernuen (a most improbable sup- | 


position) to harbour the dangerous doctrines 
ascribed to him, he would not be as chary of 
broaching them in a place like Cambridge, as 
Mr. Cospen, in the House of Commons, would be 
slow to move the formation of a British republic. 

To judge, indeed, from certain symptoms ob- 


servable in the present official action of both the | 
two great Universities, it appears as if there were | 
a tendency to exaggerate the fear entertained of | 


the Professorial system by the University 
authorities. And we are disposed to believe that 
there is likely to be a lack, not so much of pro- 
mising Professorships, as of promising Professors ; 
nor do we see in the scheme of University 
lecturers, chalked out by the Morning Chronicle, 





all hands, by all inquirers into the state of 
University education in Germany. It provides 
an honourable arena of exertion to young 
scholars who may have made special progress in 
some special department of knowledge; and it no 
doubt operates favourably as a stimulus to the 
authorised Professors themselves. Probably it is 
to the adoption of some such system in the 
English Universities that the remarks of the 
Morning Chronicle tend when it exclaims against 
a scheme of well-endowed Professorships whe e 
remuneration is independent of exertion, and 
when it points to the incongruous and some- 
times grotesque employments which are occasion- 
ally foreed upon those members of a university 
who have forfeited their fellowships by marriage. 

Sut would it be desirable to allow any man, of 
whatever opinions, and without express author- 
isation, to promulgate his views to the youth 
attending our Universities ? The general answer 





would be “No!’—nor are we by any means 
prepared to say that this answer is an injudicious 
Yet the fact remains, and is known to us 


one, 
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on the best ntainn that lecturers on 
quackeries or questionable 


lecture 
both the Universities, and that phrenological 
expounders of character reap an ample harvest 


to be allowed to lecture (supposing such an appli- 
cation possible) proceeding from Mr. Mint, or Mr. 


Grote or Mr. CarLYL£, would probably berefused! | 


There must be something wrong in a system 
which lets in the ungifted and audacious quack, 
but excludes the gifted and audacious genius. 


The profession of lecturer is a rising one, and | 
likely to be more and more adopted by men of | 


sincerity and accomplishment: is it well to shut 


such persons out from an arena like that pre- | 


sented to them by both the Universities, where 
are collected several thousands of students, the 
flower of the youth of Britain, many of them 


too is rife, that while the students, at our Univer- 
sities have brought to bear upon them every 
sible stimulus to excel in the 
knowledge chiefly cultivated there, they are often 
left ignorant of the great currents of thought and 
sentiment which are permeating the mass of the 
nation. Is it well to leave our future legislators 
and lawyers, our land-lords and soul-lords, our 
magistrates and magnates, under a ban of exclu- 


pos- 


of the New? Might not both classes mutually 
profit by a closer acquaintance, and antagonisms 


and asperities be softened by that relinquishment | 
; | but to turn to their family archives, and place inter- 


of prejudices which could arise from better know- 
ledge ? These are questions which have often 
occurred to ourselves, and which we are content 
to state, leaving them for the present unanswered, 
and commending them to the candour of our 
readers. 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 

ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
HonovursBLeE Gentlemen amused themselves 
other night, when the estimates for the Britis 
Museum were coming on, in debating and discussing 
a variety of minute points connected with the salaries 
and duties of Deputy-Assistant-Storckeepers at “200. 
a-year,” and so forth; the 
time to time, pretty briskly the while. 
when those estimates, involving a sum 
100,000/., did come on, 
Honourable House was exhausted, and they 
without a word! What has become of the p1 
of the Royal Commission for a Board with 
Commissioner to govern the 
Commissioner, who was to have been Mr. GocLpurn, 
they said, to be responsible to the country and the 
House? Really, the Museum, and Literature and the 
like, require some direct representative in the House, 
the indirect representatives doing their work so very 
badly ; witness those estimates passed in silence! Dr. 
VERON, in the ¢ ‘orps Legislatif at Paris, and in the 
midst of a discussion on the budget, could find courage 
to put in aword for the Literary Interest, and the Dr. 
is no author of great repute; and here, in the free 

sritish House of Commons—with MaAcavtays, 
DisrAEuis, BuLWERS, MitNeses—there is not a man 
to say a word on any topic that connects itself with 
literature. 
do a little in that way, now that 
by his famous amendment :— suppose he 
himself to the cause of his order? 
difference in the careers of DisrArevi and Sir Epnwarp 

—a difference that gives us a ri ght to expect more 
from the latter than from the former. 
fame is much more a political than a literary fame. 
Sir Epwarp’s is exactly the reverse. No doubt, 
DisRAEtt has written very clever 
most striking of them nie bs ots litical basis, and with- 
out along Parliamentary fight he would never have 
been Chancellor of rw F xchequer. Sir Epwarp, 
again, piques himself on being eclectic and co1 
tory, and the political element is generally a subordi- 
nate one in his books. He owes his baronetcy, his 
reputation, nay, perhaps his seat, to his novels, 
dramas, histories, &c.; and i , as indeed he 
boasts, “one of ourselves.” 
have al 
them: let Sir Epwar 
literature ! 

The Nineveh marbles fig for something in the 
Museum estimates, and LayArp’s second work is at 
its twelfth thousand; and, ‘like a reaj ing star, 
like a glory from afar,” 
the columns of the leading jour 
Nineveh and Layarp) as sonorous, as mag lificent as 
ever. Scarcely was the ink dry with which Mr. 
GRAVE (in his last lucubr: ion) lamented over th 
Docror’s absence (speak of a certain person, &c.), 
when lo! the fine Roman hand w as_straightway 
legible in the Times. “What glory,” quoth the 
enthusiastic Docror, winding up a b of rapture 
“to be continued”), “ what glory surpass that 





According gly, 
approac hit Vs r to 


passed 
‘oposal 


he has taken nothing 


then, ole to “em interests of 


pear 


ral (aprop 3 of 


the Docror has re-emerged in 
I 


such | 
pseudo-sciences as | 
Mesmerism and Electro-biology, are permitted to | 
and exhibit their so-called experiments at | 


‘ . . ,» | &c, Manya 
at those seats of learning,—where an application 


| amon, 
| lecture was 


cultivated, ardent, and ingenuous? The ‘omplaint | 
| Strops or 


departments of 


| upon Pope and so forth. 


| not mediocrity 
| should the 
sion from all commune with the representatives | 


| interesting volume just published, 
| Bruce, 


division bell ringing from | 
the debating power of the | 


a Chief 
Museum—the Chief 
| and let 


| broached ;—who 


| operation,” 


| or with the Duke! 
Will not Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytton | 
devoted | 
There is a marked | 
DIsRAELI's 


| ELLESMERE, 
novels ; but the | 


icilia~ | * 
| that 
| the | mubli 
always | 
! tires will | 
always plenty of clever tong eak for | 
; and in what manner, they 


| combined so as to promote the well-being and indus- 
has been awarded to Mr. JAMEs | 


| It is to be] 


} topic 


| of. And the 
| the friends 


| moting a knowled 


of the enterprising, pains-taking and heroic men who 
shall have restored to us, 


of years, the history 


after the lapse of thousands | 
and actual stirring presence of 


| 
the world-renowned Nineveh, and enabled us to read | 


with our own eyes, as if it were our mother-tongue, 
the language suspe nded on the lips of men for ages ? " 
glory, O Docror! 
surpass it, if, 
inspire us with force to do it. But one doesn't expect 
common sense 
Gittingen! And, after all, 
ployed in panegyrising these 
“nains-taking ” (though by no_means ‘‘ heroic 
men than in flattering “ Dukes, Earls, and Barons 
for an occasional lecture or so at a Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution. 

Squire Mecnt (Tiptree-Mrcn), he of the Magic 
Strop, has been lecturing in his own ne ighbourhood 
the rest—since Balaam’s ass spoke there has 


the Doc ror is better em- 
“enterprising ” and 


been no such miracle ! 
‘“« How to become aristocratic,” the Squire 
defining the proper mode to be ‘to excel” in Magic 
anything else. 
deal ‘ab ut the pleasing manners of the English aris- 
tocracy, and ce pleasant, socially, it is to enter 
into relations with ‘een all of which is most true, 
though Mr. ( 
If a nobleman be a man of 
genius, by all means let him write ; 
such, by all means let him hold his peace! Have we 
; enough among ourselves; and why 
aristocracy interfere with our private 
enterprise in that department 2 
done to encourage literature, by members of the 
nobility and gentry, not in the least qualified them- 
selves to put pen to paper for the press ! Were they 


esting selections from them in the hands of a skilful 
editor Letters and papers of the Ve rney Far rly, down 
to the end of the year 1639, pr inted Jr om the or iginal 
MSS in the possession of Sir Harry Verney, Bart., 1s an 
and edited by Mr. 
the Treasurer of the Society of Antiquaries— 
giving many interesting glimpses into old English 
life. How much more welcome such an appearance 


| than if Sir Harry had produced a bad translation of 
| Faust, like my Lord ELLESMERE 


an indifferent 
lecture on Pore, like my Lord CARLISLE’s. 

So Mr. Punch, and the “thirty other gentlemen,” 
Promoters of the Guild of Literature and Art, did not 
dine with the Duke after all, but merely aé the Duke’s 
—his Grace of Devonshire being very much indis- 
And Mr. W. H. W111, the virtual editor of 
ely and popular miscellany, Household Words, 
* Hon. Secretary ’ to the Guild of Litera- 
ture, has “responded,” not merely to the “ toast,” 
but to the appeal often made in these columns, and 
advertises the balance-sheet of the Guild, 
nounces that its “‘constitution, with a view to the 


Ss, or 


posed. 
that liv 
as well as ‘ 


| greatest practical utility, is in course of formation”— 
will be a} 
The talked-of formation must be, in one | 


us hope that the ‘ constitution ” 
strong one. 
sense at least, a ve-formation, for a constitution was 
laid down at great length when the scheme was first 
knows but that Mr. Hreroporus 
Smirn’s epistle may have been of some etiect? The 
sum which the Guild has in hand is not 80007. as was 


| present. 





centres of industrial activity. The meeting, which is 
to be held at the Mansion-house, is called for the 8th 
of June—when it is expected that deputations from 
the principal towns enjoying seulliclpal rights will be 
Favourable answers have already arrived 


; from Dublin and other places deeply interested in the 


Yours even might 
instead of writing fustian about old | 
stones, you would show us one grood thing to do, and | 


from a graduate of the U niversity of | 
| above named, 


’ | sentatives 


{ 


} 


The subject of the Squire’s | 


The Squire spoke a great | 


TRAVE is given to laugh at their Lectures | 


but if he be not | 


industrial education of the people at large,—and we 
understand that invitations to attend the conference 
have been, forwarded to a great number of persons 
interested in literature, science, and general ‘ednce- 
tion. The conference will take place on the day 
at one 0 "clock; and, in the evening, 
there will be a réunion of the friends of education, and 
the professors of literature and art—which the repre- 
of the various Mechanics’ Institutes in 
union throughout the country are also invited to 
attend. These representatives will themselves hold a 
conference, on the following morning, at the rooms of 
the Society of Arts.” More conferences! Another, 
and another, and another creeps in this petty pace 
from day to day, and all our yesterday. s have lighted 
institutes the way to dusty death! Will the problem 
of a Metropolitan Literary Institution be solved by 
the “ Camden Atheneum,” of which a prospectus has 
just been issued ?—and which is to supply the parish 
of St. Pancras, in which, the world is told, there dwell 
more professors of literature than in any other part 
of the metropolis. The capital is to be 10,0002, in 
2000 shares of 5/. each; but, in deference to the 
democratic spirit of the age, annual subscribers are 
to vote in the election of members of the committee. 


| The scheme is well supported by respectable names. 
| Will the problem of a Metropolitan Club be solved by 


How much might be | 


| the presidency of Mr. 
| tus to the formation of Free Public Libraries 
and an- | 


formerly thought, but some 4000/.—no great “basis of | 


as the military people say; but if the 
scheme be a good one, the money will not be wanting. 
‘Don’t sneer about Mr. Punch dining at the Duke’s 
Is it not pleasant, Mr. GRAVE, 
to see the aristocracy of birth befriending the aristo- 
cracy of talent?” Why, the 
itself becoming an aristocracy of birth. See how 
literature swarms with busy persons “‘ who had fathers 
before them "—SkKDIPOLE Jv nIoR, HAZLITT JUNIOR, 
Jerrotp Juntor, BLANcHARD Junior, CROWE 
JUNIOR (who accompanied the great THACKERAY to 
America), Dri_KE Junior, as formerly mentioned, is 
gone to the States representative with my Lord 
himself of Great Britain at the New 
York Exhibition. Bowrrse Juvytor is Secretary to 


| the Royal Commissioners for our Great Exhibition, 


and has just followed up an indifferent translation by 


| a decidedly bad translation of GorTue, dedicated to 
appears | 


And now it 
Stationery- 


my dear Lady GRANVILLE.” 
M‘Cutiocu Junior (son of the 


| thitherwards as to their metropolis, 
aristocracy of talent is | 


age HRISTOPHER Norrn’s) is now in fair La 


| distraction, 


the one now in course of formation ?—“ terms pro- 
proposed: entrance fee, 5 guineas ; annual subscrip- 
tio n, 8 guineas”—and which appeals specially to 

“ Gentlemen connected with the new spaper press and 
literature in general,’ who much need some such 
institution. The terms are moderate; the thing i 
wanted ; and all depends upon the management. 

“Two centuries ago” and “ Three centuries ago” 
have not exhausted their fascinations. Stratford- 
upon-Avon proposes to celebrate, on June 30th, “the 
Tercentenary of the Incorporation of the Grammar 
School,” where SHAKsPERE, belike, learned to 
read! Grantham thinks of erecting a monument 
to Sir Isaac Newron, and is consulting the Royal 
Society with a view to 1854, exactly two hundred 
years since the young IsAac became a scholar in 
the Grantham Free Grammar School! The bicen- 
tary, likewise, of old Humpurey CHeETHAM’s 
death-day falls on the 16th of October next, 
and Manchester, rubbing up meanwhile a knowledge 
of his biography, talks of celebrating the occasion. 
And before these lines meet the reader’s eye there will 
have been a metropolitan public meeting held, under 
Hume, to give a general impe- 
in the 
metropolis. How is it, by the way, that Mr. BAmves 
of Leeds, with his belief’ in the all-sufficien y of the 
voluntary principle in everything, allows this Free 
Library movement to proceed undisturbed by a pam- 
phlet? His agitation against the Education Bill is 
eoming to nothing ;—here would be at least new 
ground to break and take! 

Journalism is feracious in Scotland; no le 
five new “organs” being talked of. And in Lo 
too, fresh newspapers and magazines keep appearing 
and disappearing. How is it that journalistic specu- 
lators do not try Lancashire, the industrial and the 
reading county? Manchester and Salford, with their 
population of 300,000 souls, and belted all round by 
large, populous, and flourishing towns, which look 
could support 
easily six newspapers, instead of three, their present 
complement. 

De Quincey, the English Opium Eater, is a Man- 
chester man, though from Manchester and all that 
pertains to it, materially and intellectually, multifa- 
rious influences have long separated him, His home 
wade, 
by the flowing Esk, where, the victim of ‘ nervous 
which renders all labour exacting any 
energy of attention inexpressibly painful,” he has 
managed to see through the press, and even to preface, 


than 
ndon, 


| a first volume, just appearing, of Selections, Grave and 


office) has 300/. a-year in Dublin for superintending | 


ation of the Irish National School-books ! 
“: The prize of 50/.,” says the Atheneum, “and the 
medal offered by the Sx ciety of Arts, for the best essay 


on the history and management of Literary, Scientific, | 


and Mechanics’ Institutions,—and especially how far, 
may be developed and 
try of the country,” 
Hour, t 

a union which, unlike 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, has prospered tolerably 
to the world, much in want of enlightenment on the 
which the ardent Yorkshire 


LorpD Mayor has resolved to call together next month 


Honorary Secretary to the Yorkshire Union of | 
| Mechanics’ Institutions, that | 
| honourable mention for haying, D E 
1oped that Mr. Houe’s essay will be given 
| called upon to do so by no law whatever, and as- 
educationist treats | 
same authority informs us that “ The | 


of science and art, with a view to com- | 


paring views and opinions on the best means of pro- | 


ge of science and art in the ve 


irious l 


Gay, JSrom Writings published and unpublished, and 
containing his autobiography to the threshold of its 
great era, the discovery of opium. ‘“ During tlie four- 
teen last years,” w rites the old man eloquent, “I 
have received from many quarters in England, in Ire- 
land, in the British colonies and in the United States, 
a series of letters expressing a far profounder interest 
in papers written by myself than any which I could 


| ever think myself entitled to look for ;”—hence a re- 


publication was alway determined on, which would 
never have been made in England, however, had not 
the preliminary trouble of collecting from far and wide 
the scattered j papers been taken by the Boston ( U 5.) 
firm of TK ENOR, Reep, and om who deserve 
QUINCEY says, 
“made me a sharer in the profits of the publication, 
suredly by no expectation of that sort upon my part.” 
Oxford commemoration is at hand ; and the instal- 
lation of my Lord Derpy, as Chancellor— names 
for the reception of the Doctoral degree, with and 
among several of his former ministerial colleagues, 
DisRAELI, Macautay, Butwer Lytton, A.ison, 
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circumstances,” but are ourselves more effective than any 
circumstances. And herein lies the doctrine of correspon- 
dence. What seems to have influence over us and to rule us, 


does so only by virtue of some inward corresponding force 
within ourselves. As fruit is pleasant to the taste, not solely 
because it is fruit, but because our inward constitution 


responds to it, so is it with regard to all religious teaching | 


and the agency of institutions. Philosophically viewed, it 
is affluence, not influence, that rules the world; and all the 
forces are from within. Thus the true Necessity is opposed 
to Constraint, as well as excludes all idea of mere Accident. 
The suecessive religious and political constitutions of the 
world have not acted on human nature from without, but 
have risen from the bosom of that human nature. Im- 


pressed with this conviction, Mr. Maccall did not hesitate | 


to ayow profound scorn of Burke and other historical 
critics who dwell much on national institutions as causes 
of national character. On this, as on other parts of 
his subject, he vented many cutting vituperations, from 
which, he is well aware, a great majority of the 
thoughtful and well-informed dissent. Nevertheless, his | 
originality, his peculiar eloquence, his purity of aim, and 
unquestionable sincerity, enable a hearer to receive from 
him without offence sentiments to which very few indeed 
can respond. To minds which feed only by the roadside, Mr. 
Maccall offers no pasture ; but to those who love the grass | 
of untrodden paths and unopened fountains, and fear not the | 
wild and perhaps virulent plants which may there be picked 
up, he will occasionally afford a stimulating and healthy 
nutriment. We must notice in the close, that the payment 
of sixpence or a shilling at the door is justly expected, as 
indeed it can hardly repay the hire of the room. 


A criticism which scarcely does justice to Mr. 
MAccALL’s poetic fire. FRANK GRAVE. 








RAMBLES IN THE BY-WAYS OF 
LITERATURE. 
CHAPTER II. 
(Continued from Vol. X. page 502.) 

Many singularities regarding dress and wearing 
apparel are recorded of celebrated men. ‘ During the 
winter, Augustus,” says Suetonius, “ would wear 
four tunics beneath a thick toga; to these were added 
a shirt and a woollen under-garment ; 
were as carefully protected. 
sleep with both doors and windows open, and fre- 
quently even under the peristyle of his palace, where 
jets of water refreshed the air, and where, moreover, 
was posted a slave, whose duty it was to fan him; 
he could not endure the sun—not even the winter sun 
—and he never walked abroad without a wide- 
brimmed hat on his head.” 

“ Ferdinand II., Grand Duke of Tuscany, who died 
in 1670, was,” says the Abbé Arnauld, in his .Wemoirs, 
“the slave of his health. I have frequently seen him 
pacing up and down his room between two large 


his limbs also 


thermometers, upon which he would keep his eyes | 
constantly fixed, unceasingly employed in taking off | 
and putting on a variety of skull-caps of different de- | 
grees of warmth, of which he had always five or six in | 


his hand, according to the degrees of heat or cold 
registered by the instrument. This, I can assure you, | 
was a mighty pleasant sight to behold, for there was 
not a conjuror in all his dominions more dexterous in 
handling his cups and balls than was this prince in 
shifting his caps.” 

The Abbé de St. Martin, who, in the seventeenth 
century, rendered himself so ridiculous with his pre- 
tensions and his manias, always wore nine skull-caps | 
upon his head to keep off the cold, with a wig over all, 
which, by the way, was always awry and dishevelled, 
80 that his face never appeared to be in its natural | 
position. In addition to his nine skull-caps, he wore 
also nine pairs of stockings. 
bricks, underneath which was a furnace, so constructed | 


as to impart the precise degree of warmth he might | 


require; this bed had a very small opening, through | 
which the abbé used to creep when he retired to rest 
at night. 

The Jesuit Ghezzi, a writer of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, used to wear seven skull-caps beneath his wig. 
Tae learned French mathematician, Fourier, had 


is he | 


said he, the only, but | 


In summer he would | 


His bed was made of 


Aytoun, and Mr. Samurn Warren. There was a 
rumour that Dickens and THAcKERAY were to be 
Doctored ; but it turns out to be incorrect. And 
there is a rumour that THAcKERAY is going to lecture 
in London on America and the Americans. 

A very different lecturer from THACKERAY 
whom Mr. Examiner, last Saturday, thus introduced 
to his readers :— 

MR, MACCALL’S. LECTURES, 

Among the novelties of May—the season of religious meet- 
ings, we are not aware that any of our contemporaries | 
have chronicled the Sunday addresses of Mr. Maccall, who at 
36, Castle-street, Oxford-street, at eleven o'clock, is de- 
livering a short course of philosophical, or (as the Germans 
might call them) religious lectures. Mr. Maccall’s last lec- 
ture (22nd May) was entitled Development and Correspon- 
dence; from which no one could conjecture its real subject. 
In fact, it was an eloquent declamation on the Living 
Forces of Nature. He himself summed up his doctrine into 
the statement, that ‘God is the life of all things, but 
manifests himself solely in forms, and that, of all his forms | 
known to us, Man is the noblest;” hence, true history, 
which is the record of man, is a development of God. In 
this view Mr. Maccall finds the solution of the difficulties in- 
volved in the theory of Necessity. The Universality of Life, 
and its individual intensity, constitute, 
the real, Necessity of things. We are not the ‘creatures of 


with a constant sensation of cold; he suffered dread 
fully whenever he was exposed to an atmosphere 
lower than 20° Reaumur; a servant followed him 
everywhere with a mantle, in readiness for any sudden 
change of t “mperature. During the latter years of 
| his life, exhausted by an asthma from which he had 
been a sufferer from his vouth, he kept himself, for the 
| purposes of writing and speaking to his friends, in- 
| closed in a species of box, which Sadie’ no devia- 
tion of the body, and left at liberty only his head and 
| hands. 
| Sartines, the Lieut.-General of Police under 
Louis XV., had astrange mania for wigs; his immense 
collection, amounting to upwards of eighty specimens, 
| all well curled, powdered, and pomatumed, were 
| carefully arranged in a glazed bookcase in his study, 
precisely as a library of books might be. 

The Florentine sculptor Donatello, who died in 
| 1466, among other singularities, had the habit of 
| keeping his money in a basket which hung from a 
| nail in the wall of his room. Into this basket his 
| workmen and friends used to dip at discretion. 
Beethoven, the composer, had two imperious habits, 
| by which he was constantly swayed,—that of moving 
| his lodgings, and that of walking. Scarcely was he 

installed in an ap yartment ere he would discover some 
| fault in it, and commence looking out for another. 
| Every day after dinner, despite rain, wind, hail, or 
| snow, he would issue forth on foot and take a long 
| 
| 


and fatiguing walk. 

Philosophers are naturally curious; but ne ver did 
1 | philosopher push curiosity so far as did M. de la 
| Condamine, the French mathematician. La ¢ Ant 
| mine was a most agreeable and witty man, celebrated 
by his travels, and a member of both the Académie 
des Sciences and the Académie Francaise; but none 
| of these qualities will so surely hand his name down 
| to posterity as this defect, ‘common to man, apes, 
| and little dogs,” as Voltaire has it, —a defect of 
| which La Condamine was the type, at once the most 
| complete and most ingenious. Wishing to examine 
closely, and with his own eyes, all the motions of a 
| man undergoing a death by torture, h 


e “ assisted,” as 


. ° ! 
returned from Egypt a martyr to rheumatism, and 


the French | have it, at the execution of Damien, the | 


| would-be assassin of Louis X V., who was torn asunder 

piece meal by red-hot pincers. He accordingly pushed 
| his way into the inner space reserved for the criminal 
and the executioners. Some of the guards having 
endeavoured to prevent him, the chief executioner, to 
whom he was well known, said to the soldiers: ‘‘ Let 
Monsieur alone, he is an amateur.” Whenever he 
visited a friend, he would employ his time in inspect- 


| in rummaging the cupboards and drawers. One day 
being at Chanteloup, in the study of M. de Chois eul, 
the Prime Minister of Louis XV., at the time of the 


during the momentary absence of the minister, sat 
himself down quietly, and began to open the letters 
| on the 
| most secret interests of the different states of Europe. 
“Ah, Monsieur!” cried M. de Choiseul in horror, 
“What are you about? You are opening my letters.” 
“Pooh! it’s nothing all,” 
utmost unconcern ; ‘I was only looking to see if there 
was any news from Paris.” 

“ Claudius,” says Suetonius, “ had a great taste for 
gambling, and he made this art the subject of a book. 
| He would play even while travelling; his carriage 
| and play-tables being so arranged that the jolting of 
| the vehicle should not disturb the game. 

Louis XIII., who had rigorously prohibited all games 
| of chance throughout his kingdom, was so passion- 
| ately fond of chess, that he played even in his car- 
)} riage. The pieces were made with pegs, so that they 
| could be inserted into the squares of the chess-board 
| without danger of being displaced by the motion. 

We do not here purpose speaking of all the extra 
| vagances inspired at different epochs by a relig rious 
| spirit more or less intelligent ; but, to Simeon Stylites, 
| who vegetated for six-and-thirty years on the tops of 
pillars, we will content ourselves with opposing a man 
whose entire life was one long devotion to science. 
The eminent Italian physician Sanetorius, who died 
| in the year 1636, passed his days in a b oe con- 
| structed expressly that he might calculate to a nicety 
the insensible perspiration of the human frame. a 
| would place himself 1 in the morning in his bal: 
and after having duly weighed out the necessary 
| quantity of solids and fluids, would there remain for 
| the space of twenty-four hours; and, comparing after- 
| wards the weight of what he had consumed with that 
| of the natural evacuations, he would thus be enabled 
| to determine the quantity of fluid lost by insensible 

| perspiration. The diminution of this fluid was, in his 
| opin lion, the cause of every which the 
| human frame is subject. A French physician, by 
| name Doyart, who died in 1707, repeated these expe- 
| riments in a similar manner during the space of 
ia three years. 
| The French astronomer La Caille had contracted 
the very wearisome habit of reading and writing with 








disease to 








| * The works in which these two men have registered their 


| precious observations have been publishe d: the first (that of 
| Sanetorius) under the title of Ars de Statica Medicina: Venice, 
| 1614, 4to, frequently reprinted; and the other under the 


ti le of Statica Medicina Gallica; Paris, 1725, 12mo. 





ing and handling every article in the apartment, and | 


arrival of the letters and despatches, La Condamine, | 


table, some of which doubtless treated of the | 


replied his visitor, with the | 





| He entertained 











one eye only; the other eye was specially reserved by 
him for the purpose of telescopic observation. By this 
means, however, he succeeded in pore very 
i ilts; for instance: , he was enabled to 





precision the height of the 
horizon of the sea; an observation 
incertain, on account of the difficulty 


tinguishing the horizon in the obscurity 

loes not appear that any astronomer 

since his time has sought to conform himself to so 
difficult a practice 

One J. B. Ludot, a learned Champenois, who died 

in 1771, was accustomed to make use of the corporeal 

strength with which nature had endowed him in 

order to try all the experiments which he imagined 


might prove useful to science. In the depth of 
winter he would cast himself into the iey waters of 
the Seine, in order to ascertain, by person il ex- 
perien e, the most intense degree of cold that could 
be endured by the human frame; and one day his 
friends had the utmost difficulty to dissuade him 
from entering an oven heated to the highest point, 
as he wished particularly to ascertain if it were pos- 
sible for mortal flesh and blood to endure the heat 

The illustrious naturalist Spallanzani, in the end 
of throwing light on the theory of the digestive 
functions, pursued upon himself a course of the most 
dangerous experiments; for instance, he would in- 
troduce into his stomach various aliments enveloped 
in little linen bags, and would swallow tubes filled with 
certain substances. He died in 1798. 

Some men have been endowed by nature with a 
marvellous aptitude for literary labour. The learned 
Bayle worked fourteen hours a day for forty years. 
Pater, a Hungarian mathematician of the seventeenth 
century, never slept more than two hours out of the 
twenty-four in poh and four in winter: 

But one of the most singular existences in 
world is that of the learned critic and most eccentric 
individual Antonio Magliabecchi, who, after having 
for several years followed the calling of a goldsmith 
on the old bridge of Florence, became librarian of the 
Grand Duke Cosmo IIL, and one of the most en- 
thusiastic bibliographers the world perhaps ever saw. 
A Dutch professor, by name Heyman, who once paid 
him a visit, has left a detailed account of the inter- 
view. Of this interview, related by D’Israeli in his 


the 


Curiosities of Literature, the following is the sub- 
stance:—He found him buried amid prodigious: 
quantity of books; two or three rooms on the first 


floor were filled with them. Not only had their pos- 
sessor ranged them on shelves, but they were also 
heaped up in piles in the centre of each room, so that 
it was almost impossible to sit down, and utterly so 
to move about. There was however a very narrow 
lane between the books, so contrived that by walking 
sideways you could pass from one room to the other. 
But this was not all; the corridor on the ground- 
floor was filled with books, as were also the stair- 
cases. On reaching the second-floor you were surprised 
to find the roomsas full as those of the first; they were, 
in fact, so encumbered with books that two beautiful 
bedsteads which stood in the room disappeared, so to 
speak, beneath the enormous mass. 

This apparent confusion however did not prevent 
Magliabecchi finding whatever books he might re- 
quire ; he knew them so well, even to the smallest one 
among them, that he could distinguish them by their 
covers. He ate upon his books, slept upon his books, 
and separated himself from them as rarely as pos- 
sible. 


During the whole course of his life he only left 
Florence twice ; the first time to visit Fiesole, situated 
about two leagues from the city ; and the second 


time, to repair to a distance of ten miles from the 
capital by order of the Grand Duke. 

Nothing was simpler than his manner of living; a 
few eggs and a little bread rere water composed his 
ordinary diet. In an open table-drawer, Herr Hey- 
man perc ived some eggs and money, which Maglia- 
becchi had deposited there for his daily use; but, as 
this drawer was never closed, it frequently happened 
that the domestics of the friends or strangers who 
visited him would rob him of both money and eggs. 

Htis dress was in keeping with his style of living. 
It was composed of a brown vest, which fell over his 
knees, a pair of pantaloons, a black mantle full of 
darns and patches, a huge shapeless hat with a wide 
brim full of holes, alarge cravat always covered with 
snuff, and a dirty shirt, which never quitted his back 
so long as it lasted, and which might be discerned 
through the holes in the elbow of his coat. A pair 








of ruffles, quite independent of the shirt, completed his 
toilet 

His manner of life was uniform ; always surrounded 
with books, he cared for nothing else, and the only 
living beings in which he seemed to take an interest 


swarmed in all directions. 
an affection for these 


were the spi lers which 


such insects, 


that he would frequently ery out to visitors who were 
not sufficiently careful in their mevements: ‘‘ Take 
care of hurting my spidersI?/ He had:one straw 


chair for his table, 

luxury in which he 
not appear that he 
of particular notice, 


another f9? fleep on, and the only 
indulged #as smoking. It does 

left behigdlim any work deserving 

but hé: freely afforded infornra- 


tion to those authors who 4@ught his advice or aasis- 
He died in the year1714, aged eightv-one. 
G.J &. 


tance. 
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SCIENCE. 


The Coin Collector's Manual; or, Guide in the Forma- 
tion of a Cabinet of Coins, §c. By H. Noew 
Humpureys, author of “ The Coins of England,” 
&e. 2 vols. London: Bohn. 

Tus, we believe, is the first English treatise since 


Pinkerton’s, that aims to embrace the whole subject of | 


coins—termed by Mionnet “ une magnifique branche 
d’archéologie.” But since Pinkerton wrote, great 
discoveries have been made, and the collections 
throughout Europe have been vastly increased. The 
aim of Mr. Humpureys has been to produce ¢ 


& 


treatise which shall be at once learned and popular, | 


fitted for reading as well as for reference, embodying 
information sufficiently copious and accurate and yet 
clear of technicalities and minutia. He has adopted 
a chronological arrangement, beginning with the first 
indication of positive coinage among the Greeks and 
the development of the art effected by them; and 
thus the student is led to the general state of Greek 
coinage at the decline of the kingdoms of the Mace- 
donian Empire. The Roman coinage follows, and 
then that of modern Europe, giving the coinage of 
England in full from the Anglo-Saxon period down to 
this time. Upwards of one hundred excellent en- 
gravings embellish these volumes, and convey to the 
eye what no words could describe—the aspect of the 
various coins. We should add that this work forms 
one of Bohn’s Scientific Library, and therefore is in 
price within the reach of the poorest. 





HISTORY. 


The Administration of the East India Company: 
a History of Indian Progress. By Joun WI1~- 
t1AM Kaye, Author of “ The War in Afghanis- 
tan.” London: Bentley. 

Tus volume, “rife with records of their good 

deeds,” is inscribed to the East India Company, or 
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divided in the proportions of the sums subscribed 
by individual shareholders. The highest sub- 
scription at first was 30001, set down against the 
names of Messrs. Corkain and Co. The attempt 
| to establish a factory was subject to more incon- 


venience and obstructions from the previous 
| invaders, especially the Portuguese, than from 
the natives of India. 

The business of the committees at this time con- 
| sisted mainly in the equipment of their ships, the 
| purchase of goods likely to have a ready “ vent” 
| among the Indians, and the supply of bullion where- 
| with to procure the rich produce of the Eastern 
| world. Occasionally at long intervals came in a 
| letter from the commander or “ general” of one of 
their expeditions, setting forth the doubts which per- 
plexed his mind, and the difficulties which beset his 
| career—how their efforts in one quarter to establish a 
factory had proved fruitless, and that there was “no 
way but to remove and go”—how in another direction 
“the blood-thirsty Turks” had come down upon 
them, “‘ murdered their distrustless naked men, and 
seized their goods’—how the Portugals had ob- 
structed their trade, until they had turned round and 
‘‘ checked their insufferable saucy insolence by taking 
one of their bragging frigates’—how the drunken 
Flemings had hindered them less openly in another 
place, and how our own people had been drinking 
with the said Flemings, and trusting them overmuch 
—how their goods would not vent among the Gentiles 
—how the Gentiles in their dealings contrived to 
overreach them—and how they were compelled to 
submit to heavy losses, or else to carry back their 
damaged goods. 

These were some of the inconveniences expe- 
rienced by “the traders” in their early com- 
merce with India. Under the second charter 
(May 31, 1609) the company became, by a reso- 
lution of the members, a joint-stock ; and the 
general fund was placed under the management 








rather to the administrators of Indian affairs. Far 
from being an unqualified eulogium of the adminis- 
trators of India, it presents a fair exposition of the 
management of this vast appendage tothe British 
empire; while it takes a temperate, if not an im- 
partial, view of the malpractices of its rulers, from 
the time that the “ London traders” first obtained | 
a footing in this golden land of promise. 

A century ago India was as indistinct a reality 
in the apprehensions of most people, as the unseen 
planet is in the conceptions of the unenlightened 
of the present day. Our forefathers knew little 
more of this vast empire than that people went 
there sometimes to make their fortunes, and | 
occasionally returned to their native land with 
the wealth of princes—diseased in body and 
mind, and oppressed with a weight of crimes in 
their magnitude more fearful than the aggregate 
of the blackest catalogue of civilised depravity 
that was ever presented at the Old Bailey. In 
the reign of the good old King, George IIL, the 
““nabob” (a name suggestive of robbery and mur- | 
der) was sometimes rewarded with a title, if his | 
connexions, wealth, and Parliamentary influence 
entitled him to such distinction. These abomi- 
nations are fading away, if they be not already 
entirely suppressed. 








The Government of England has been and is a 
Government of progress. We are astonished at the 
evils which our forefathers permitted, and our sons 
will be astonished at those which we in turn are per- 
mitting. 

Let us hope that the time has arrived when 
these evils will be strictly inquired into and 
redressed. 

“The bells which rang out the year 1600 rang 
in the first East India Company.” “It was a 
very small beginning.” “A few English traders 
had met at Alderman Goddard’s house, or 
Founders’ Hall, and taken measures to equip 
certain vessels of their own upon a pure mercantile 
bottom.” Headed by the Lord Mayor, these 
* jronmongers, clothiers, and other substantial 
people of that kind,” subscribed 30,000/.; and 
with this small capital they obtained a charter, | 
under the name of the Governor and Com- | 
pany of Merchants of London trading in the | 
East Indies. Committees (emerging into di- | 
rectors) were chosen; the first “governor” 
being Sir Thomas Smith, alderman of London, 
elected to the office for one year. “The com- 
pany, in the first instance, had not even the 
dignity of a Joint-stock. The adventures were 
promoted by private subscription, and the profits 


| hurt the company.” 


| five per cent. duty on their capital stock, to the | 


of the governor and the committees. In 1617 
there were nearly a thousand proprietors of India 
stock, who subscribed more than a million and a 
half towards a new fund; but increase of trade did 
not bring increase of profits, and in 1627 they had 
a debt of 200,000/. and their shares were selling 
at a discount of twenty per cent. The charter of 
1609 continued in force for more than half a cen- 
tury. On the Restoration,—“ when the people, 
though erring and straying for a little space from 
their monarchical ways like lost sheep, were 
ager to return to their allegiance, and willing to 
try another of the false Stuarts”—a new charter 
was obtained, conferring upon the company a 
strict monopoly and very large powers. “It ac- 
knowledged, what in the time of the new King’s 
sainted father had been authoritatively denied, 
that the company had for a long series of years 
been enjoying the liberties and exercising the 
privileges granted to them by Elizabeth and 
James, for the honour and profit of the nation.” 
About this time the legality of such charters 
began to be questioned, and the people openly de- 
clared that nothing but an Act of Parliament 
could legalise the monopoly which the company 
sought to enjoy. These and other objections 
against the company had no weight. Letters 
patent were issued October 5, 1667 ; and in 1683 
the company received their fifth charter. (Mr. 
Kaye here corrects a mistake in Willett’s Com- 
pendium of East India Affairs, where this charter 
is represented as the fifth instead of the second 
granted by Charles I.) Although the charter of 
1683 gave increased powers to the company, it 
was judged insufficient; and three years later 
another was granted, giving them further power 
“to make war on such Indian princes as may 
This was the last charter 
granted under the Stuarts, and, like the preced- 
ing, related almost entirely to the foreign manage- 
ment of the company’s affairs. The two charters 
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| grace, a condition had been attached to its re- 
| newal that the company’s privileges should be ter- 
minable 4t any time after three years’ notice. 
The temptation offered by the new company, to 
lend 2,000,000/. at eight per cent. to the Govern- 
| ment, was irresistible, and the privileges of the old 
| company were granted to the new in exchange 
for the bribe. Mr. Kaye very quietly remarks : 
“The time seemed now to have arrived therefore 
for the suppression of this London company, and 
the elevation of the new English company upon 
the ruins of its venerable predecessor.” Thus 
ended the first grand epoch of the East India 
Administration, if it could be so called, which 
had lasted nearly one hundred years. The new 
company appears to have pursued the track of its 
predecessor, undisturbed by any noticeable event 
until 1765, when Clive with his “little army 
appeared before Fort William, and the power of 
the Soubahdar of Bengal was broken by a hand- 
ful of English strangers.” By this exploit the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa were placed 
at the disposal of the company. 

But, although in 1765 the revenues of these provinces 
became our own, motives of policy, natural but short- 
sighted, impelled Clive toleave the actual administra- 
tion in the hands of the old native functionaries, to be 
carried on in the name of the Soubahdar. It seemed 
expedient that we should be content with the unam- 
bitious part of gorging ourselves upon the revenues of 
the Dewannee, and leaving all the responsibility and 
all the danger of its internal management and its 
external defence in the hands of the native power. 


In fact, it was the policy of that period to make 
the Soubahdar the political scapegoat of the 
aggressive acts of the company. 


But the mask had its pains and its penalties too; 
it did not sit easily upon us, and it was now soon to be 
discarded. Old Mr. Holwell, who had escaped the 
destroying horrors of the black-hole to write pleasant 
“ Tracts” in England—which now, after the lapse of 
nearly a century, are still to be read with interest—had 
protested strongly against this “ringing changes on 
Soubahs” from the first. ‘‘ Let us boldly dare,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ to be Soubahs ourselves. We have nibbled 
at these provinces,” he added, “ for eight years, and 
notwithstanding an immense acquisition—an immense 
acquisition of territory and revenue, what benefit has 
resulted from our success to the company? Shall we 
then goon nibbling and nibbling at the bait until the 
trap falls and crushes us ?” He wrote this in 1765, just 
as Clive was receiving the Dewannee from the Sou- 
bahdar and the Emperor; but we still continued to 
ring changes on Soubahs, and to nibble at the admi- 
nistration of the country. The collection of the 
revenue and the administration of justice were at first 
left uncontrolledly in the hands of the native officers. 
It was found that, in every respect but the promotion 
of their own interests, they were utterly inefficient. 
It would be difficult indeed to exaggerate the vices of 
such a system. Natives and Europeans took advan- 
tage of it. There was no responsibility, and no con- 
trol. The strong preyed upon the weak, and the 
weak had none to look up to for protection. Mis- 
government brought its wonted bitter fruit; and the 
revenue soon began to decline. So, in 1769, European 
supervisors were appointed as a check to the native 
functionaries. The most elaborate instructions were 
issued to them. It is hard to say what they were 
not expected to do; but still the double government 
continued to work grievously; and there were those 
who thought that the supervisors only made confusion 
worse confounded, and corruption more corrupt. 


The great evil of the early traders is repre- 
sented to have arisen out of the low wages paid 
to some of the company’s servants, who were 
induced to make up deficiencies by practices for 
which Mr. Kaye finds an excuse in the tempta- 
tions which beset their career. “The pay was so 
miserably small that the whole of it would not 
cover the house-rent of a civilian ; and the young 
writer was sometimes obliged to go to bed soon 


under William ILL, 1693 and 1698, relate chiefly ( after the early day-close of the tropics, because 


to home arrangements. 

In giving a sketch of the privileges granted 
under these several charters, Mr. Kaye has con- 
veyed to his readers a clear notion of the rise and 
progress of the East India Company, from its 
infancy to the period of 1693, when the Com- 
pany placed itself at the mercy of the King, by 
the non-fulfilment of their engagement to pay a 


entire loss of their charter. The King wanted 


money; the Government, indeed, was ina chronic 
state of financial embarrassment ; and though 


he could not afford to supply himself with the 
luxury of a candle or a supper. Yet in those 
days large fortunes were made—how, has often 
been told.” But more powerful “ nibblers ” were 
preparing to assert their right to control the 
government of the newly-acquired Indian pro- 
vinces, and to relieve the Soubahdars of the 
responsibility of the administration of justice, 
and the collection of the revenue. 

The earliest legislative interference of Govern- 
ment may be dated from the passing of the 
* Regulation” Act in 1773. “There have been,” 





the last charter had been confirmed by an act of 





says Mr. Kaye, “ever since that important year, 
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periodical spasms of intense interest in the det ails | 
of Indian administration, which come and go like 
the cramp or the colic, and are very formidable 
while they last, but do not seem to have any | 
abiding effect upon the constitution which they | 
assail. The year 1772 was the first spasm year ; 
but it was a great one.” 

By the Act of 1773, the Presidency of Bengal 
was erected into the seat of chief power in India, 
and the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay were 
rendered subordinate to it. This may be said to 
be the first experiment to bring the Government 
of the East India Company under the control of 
Parliament ; but it was not until the year 1781 
that the “small end of the wedge was intro- 
duced.” In the charter of that year, a clause 
was inserted which gave one of the Secretaries 
of State a controlling authority over the com- 
pany. In 1783 Mr. Fox brought forward his 
India Bill, which passed the Commons by a ma- 
jority of two to one, it but was thrown out in the 
Lords through the personal interference of the 
King. This fact is now established by disclosures 
in the Memorials of Fox. Lord John Townshend | 
states, in a letter dated June 1830, that his father | 
was “personally canvassed by the King to vote | 
against the bill.” So determined was George 
the Third to get rid of his obnoxious minister. 
—“We are beat,” said Fox, “in the House of 
Lords, by such treachery on the part of the 
King, and such meanness on the part of his 
friends in the House of Lords, as one could not 
expect either from him or them.” 

Fox's Bill is represented to have been “very 
adverse to the company.” It entirely degraded 
the directors, reducing them to the character 
and condition of mercantile clerks. The humili- 
ating proposal threw the company into a ferment 
of indignation. The Court of Directors appealed 
against it. The Court of Proprietors appealed 
against it. Pitt, with the old head upon the 
young shoulders, then only a youth of five-and- 
twenty, earnestly and eloquently denounced it. 
He declared that the promoters of the Bill were 
“proceeding to the protection of the oppressed 
abroad by an act of unparalleled oppression at 
home.” ‘The vote of the Lords did justice to the 
patriotism of William Pitt, and put an end to the 
Coalition Ministry. The country (now about to 
subside into a chronic state of Pittism) received 
the youngest of her statesmen as the chief of her 
counsels. “In 1784 Pitt was outvoted in his | 
attempt to bring in an India Bill, and Parlia- 
ment was dissolved.” The new Parliament | 
brought with them a new temper, and the young | 
minister carried them with him. On the 6th 
July, 1784, he introduced his India Bill. It did 
not seek to destroy the East India Company, but 
to control them. It neither stripped them of their 
commercial privileges nor divested them of their 
territorial rights ; but it gave power to a Board 
of State Commissioners to scrutinise and control 
the proceedings of the company. 








The famous Bill embodying these provisions was 
carried triumph: intly through both houses, and the 
imper ium in imperio was established. These provisions 
remain substantially in force up to the present time; 
but the personal composition of the Board of Commis- | 
sioners has been materially changed. The Charter Act | 
of 1793 confirmed the company in their privileges for | 
twenty years. The board was made to consist of | 
certain members of the Privy Council (of whom the | 
two principal Secretaries of State and the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer were to be three), and two other 
members. The first-named in the letters patent con- | 

| 


stituting the board was to be its president. 


To enable the reader to form some idea of Mr. 
Kaye’s views on the question of Government 
interference, we quote a pz aragraph re lating to | 
the renewal of the Company’s charter in 1813 | 
and 1833: at the same time premising that with- 
out a perusal of the whole work, it will be impos- 
sible to form an accurate opinion of the value and | 
amount of Mr. Kaye’s labours—hastily perhaps | 
put forth at this crisis, to enlighten the public on 
a subject which still appears to be but imper- 
fectly understood :— 


The Acts of 1813 and 183: 3 affected in a very 
important manner the character of the Board of | 
Control, and rendered its controlling powers more | 
absolute and entire. T he authority of the board had | 
not extended the trade of the company. But now | 
the company were about to be de »prived of their trade, 
and so of nearly all their remaining independence. 
The “ United Company of Merchants trading to the | 
East Indies” were fast ceasing to be a merchant | 
company at all. Ever since the British flag had first 
waved over the Soubahdarry of Bengal, it had been 
said that a trading company and a fighting company | 
were antagonistic one with the other, and that in! 


| less. 


| he takes such statements for “ facts,” 


| which the author has, 


course of time the greater would swallow up the 
But it took ne arly half a century of increasing 

empire to absorb even the first moiety of the comp any’s 
trading privileges; and then, I fear, it must L¢ » said 
of them that they had lived their time. At all events, 
they had outlived the patience and forbearance of the 
pe ople. The temper of the age was growing le ss and 
less attuned to the conservation of exclusive rights and 
corporate monopolies; and now, in 1813, the gigantic 
preserve, the legal boundaries of which had been 
maintained for more than two centuries, 
to be thrown open to the incursions of all the vulgar 
traders of the land. I do not know what I might 


| 


was about | 


have thought of the matter had I been alive at that | 


time. I have great respect for the company’s trade. 
I believe that, under Providence, to the preservation 
of the company’s monopoly we owe our empire in the 
East. But long before 1813 it had fultilled its 
mission, and I cannot look back upon its extinction 
with regret. 

In defending the servants of the company in 
India, who had to bear the heat and burthen of 
the day, Mr. Kaye has proved himself a warm 
advocate. He has placed in a striking point of 
view many of their services, which before 
publication of this work had not been duly 
appreciated, perhaps from misrepresentation of 
the peculiar circumstances under which these 
functionaries were compelled to discharge their 
duties. 


India (Thuggee and Decoitee) have been 
pressed, may furnish a salutary lesson how 
crime, when overgrown, is to be subdued. If the 


administrators of India had pursued the lenient 
policy which England has for some years been 
improving, thousands of innocent persons would 
have fallen victims to these organised bands of 
robbers and murderers, which 


could have overcome. The fastidious adherence 
to forms of law, by which so many notorious 
criminals are suffered to escape punishment in 
this country, was found impracticable 
brought to the test for the suppression of Thuggee. 
‘The more complicated the machinery, and the 
more formal the procedure of our courts, the 
better for these professional stranglers. They 
throve upon the legal niceties and the judicial 
reserve of the English tribunals, and laughed our 
regulations to scorn.” 

The volume closes with an appendix that dif- 
fers materially from additions of this kind which 
are too often made only to swell a book to a 
respectable size. Mr. Kaye’s work required no 
such assistance. It has better claims to attention 
than its bulk, nor is the appendix its least valu- 
able portion. The article on the salt duties ably 
refutes a misleading paragraph which appeared 
in Household Words, July 1851, where, 

Either from wilful malevolence or astounding cre- 
dulity or crassa tgnorantia, some points are mistaken, 
and others are introduced where they have no mean- 
ing or connexion, in order that the salt mono- 
poly of India may appear, in the eyes of the English 
public in general, a monopoly of so “odious and 
oppressive a nature as only to be worthy of the old 
Spanish Inquisition.” 

If the reader would guard against such im- 
posing paragraphs artfully introduced, perhaps 
by ignorant or conceited politicians, into our 


popular literary journals, he would do well, before | : : thyor 
pale | won't mention this.” | 


to refer for 
information to more authentic materials, which 
may generally be found in works of a character 
so highly respectable as the one before us. 

Of the popularity of this volume at this 
momentous crisis of Indian affairs, there can be 
no doubt; but the author has earned for himself a 
more permanent reputation than evanescent poli- 
tical celebrity. His work will hereafter be read 
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Tne second volume of these memorials opens (in 
the opinion of the editor) “on the most important 
part of Mr. Fox’s political life.” 

the course he took in 1782, 1783, and 1784 
tion to his whole career, and deprived 
him of that power to sway the destiny of the 
which would have been happy for his own fame, and 
conducive to the welfare of his country. 


In fact, 
gave a dire 
state 


This short extract shows the high estimation 
in which Mr. Fox is held as a politician by Lord 
John Russell, and may serve as a caution to the 
reader not to be misled by the predilection which 
variably, and perhaps imperceptibly, biases the 


| judgment of every one who extols the virtues and 


the | 
time 


The means by which two of the curses of | 
sup- | * 


nothing but the | 
strong and prompt hand of retributive justice | 


when | 


endowments of the man he 
admires. 

Mr. Fox’s connexion with the ministry at this 
is well known. He and Burke appear to 
have been the only men eligible for the leader- 
ship. A consciousness of inferiority, or an affec- 
tation of humility, on the part of Burke, appears 
to have inclined the balance in favour of Fox. 
I have been told,” says Lord John Russell, “ by 
Mr. Dudley North, that when the managers, 
during the impeachment of Mr. Hastings, retired 
to consult together, it was usual for Mr. Burke to 
close all debate by saying, ‘ Let us defer to the 
superior judgment of Mr. Fox.’” 

This acknowledged inferiority alone may per- 
haps account why Burke was not admitted 
member of the cabinet either of Lord Rocking- 
ham or the Duke of Portland. Burke, it will be 
seen, had more substantial objects in view than 
the mere pride of eminence in office. It appears 
that his exclusion “ was not resented by him, or 
by any of his friends.” 

The patriotism of Burke, which even in these 
days we hear so often extolled, is no longer a 
subject of suspicion. His whole political career 
seems to have had only two objects in view— 
places and pensions for himself and his family. 
Walpole relates the proposals made to him by 
surke, immediately after the death of Lord 
Rockingham, that his brother, Sir Edward Wal- 
pole, who was a stranger to Burke, and a warm 


en thusiastically 


| enemy of his politics, should resign his place of 


j session. 


Clerk of the Pells, worth 7000/7. per annum, m 
consideration of the full yearly value being se- 
cured to him by Mr. Burke, and the disposal of 
a small place then in the younger Burke’s pos- 
Wailpole’s narrative of the strange pro- 
posal is said to be faithfully abridged by Lord 
Holland :— 

But from an original letter of the younger Burke, 
which Walpole has left among his papers, it appears 


| that it was the son, and not the father, for whom the 


| to get him the place 


by many for the lessons of philanthropy which it | 


valuable historical records 
with more than ordinary 
skill and talent, brought together. The 
which this book was composed may be j jud Iged by 
the extract with which we close our notice. 


inculcates, and for the 


There is no more instructive lesson than this. The 
great structure of our Indian Empire has been reared 
as no human intellect could have designed, and no 
human hands have fashioned it. It has been reared 
| for us as for a choice people, and mighty is the respon- 
sibility which a trust so imposed upon us entails. 
The more we consider all the ciggumstances of the 
rise and progress of the British power in the East, the 
more palpable and obstinate appears the scepticism 


a movement to anything but the special interference 
of an Almighty Providence for a purpose commensu- 
rate with the grandeur of the design. 





| ing Lord Guilford as he came from the 


| which would attribute so stupendous and mysterious | 





place was destined, in case Sir Edward Walpole had 
been prevailed on to resign it. ‘“ Young Burke told 
me,” says Walpole, “his father always intended 
of Clerk of Pells; therefore 
it was omitted in the new Bill (7. e. Burke’s second 
Reform Bill). My father always intended to get this 
for me: therefore the Clerk of the Pells omitted. You 


The extracts from Walpole’s Journal are con- 
tinued, and will be read with the avidity which 
everything from the pen of that unscrupulous 
but entertaining writer is received by the public. 

Among the novelties in these memorials the 
reader will be pleased to find two letters from 
Lord John Townshend to Lord Holland, dated 
June 1830, explaining the principal events which 
brought on the Coalition—the most obnoxious 
ministry that George III. was ever compelled to 


submit to. 
spirit in | 


[Some days elapsed before any communication was 
made to Lord North on the part of the King. Meet- 
Queen, whose 
chamberlain he was, his Majesty went up to him 
wringing his hands, and saying, “ Did I ever think, 
my Lord Guilford, that Lord North would have de- 
livered me up in this manner to Mr. Fox?” Lord 
Guilford replied * he was sure it was not Lord North's 
intention to do what was disagreeable to _ Majesty ; 
but he understood his Majesty had got over any diffi- 
culty on that head by the interview wel a Mr. 
Fox and Mr. Pitt.”"] 

So far from this being the 
marked by an old courtier, that “he had always 
foreseen the Coalition ministry could not last 
for he was present when Mr. Fox kissed hands, 
and he observed George III. turn back his ears 
and eyes, just like the horse 


it was re- 


case, 


at Astley’s when the 
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; oe 
tailor he had determined to throw was getting | 


on him.” 

This unconquerable dislike is apparent in every 
letter from the King to Fox. In some instances 
his Majesty is barely civil, and in more than one 
letter the cause of his resentment most unequivo- 
cally points to America. 
tated or suggested by a wiser head, contain such 
proofs of ability, that we are half inclined to be- 
lieve the character of George III. given by Lord 
Mahon. 

The habits and morals of Mr. Fox at this time 
by no means strengthen the favourable impres- 
sion which these memorials seem intended to 
produce. 

Fox lodged in St. James’s-street, and as soon as he 
rose, which was very late, had a levee of his followers 
and of the members of the gaming club at Brooks’s— 
all his disciples. His beastly black person and 
shagged breast, quite open and rarely purified by any 
ablutions, was wrapped in a foul linen night-gown, 
and his bushy hair dishevelled. In these cynic weeds, 
and with epicurean good humour, did he dictate his 





ministers ater not ‘flit to say to the two eae to 


| whom the intention had been notified, and where they 


These letters, if not dic- | 
| Duke 


| Fox. 


politics, and in this school did the heir of the Crown | 


attend his lessons and imbibe them. Fox’s followers, 
to whom he never enjoined Pythagorean silence, were 
strangely licentious in their conversations about the 
King. At Brooks's they proposed wagers on the duration 
of his reign; and if they moderated their irreverent jests 
in the presence of the Prince, it is not extraordinary 
that the orgies of Brooks’s might be reported to have 
passed at Fox’s levees, or that the King should sus- 
pect that the same disloyal topics should be handled 
in the morning that he knew had been the themes of 
each preceding evening. The Prince not only 
poused the cause of the Coalition, but was not at all 
guarded in his expressions. He was even reported to 
have said uloud in the drawing-room, that his father 
had not yet agreed to the plan of the coalition, but, 
by God, he should be made to agree to it.— Wa/pole. 
This coincides with the description of the 
Prince’s conduct lately disclosed in the Buck- 
ingham Memoirs. 
rial from the Prince to his father on his Majesty’s 
recovery will remove the unfavourable impres- 
sion which this portion of the Grenville papers 
has produced. The only part of the Prince’s 
vindication that possesses much interest is that 
which explains the cause of the Queen’s dis- 
pleasure against her son. It appears that, on the 
removal of the King from Windsor to Kew, the 


es- 


| Fox’s anxious inquiry as to the truth of the | 


| friend; 


were called upon for a solution. 

June 16.—Ministers held a meeting, whence they | 
were to go and resign their employments; but before 
they separated the Duke of Portland was summoned | 
to the King, who, in an agony of tears, kissed the 











r to be alt ; and i cannot help fearing that we are not 
| yet near the end of these trials and executions. Many 
| accounts give me great uneasiness for the Queen, and 
I am more and more sorry every day that they did not 
| (as I think they ought to have done) either shut her 
up or send her away (the last best) after the King’s 
escape last year.—Mr. Fox to Lord Holland, Sept. 3, 


Duke, confessed he had gone too far, and begged the | 1792. 


to rescue him. 
the ministers. 

If this anecdote is to be depended on, it is 
scarcely credible that the grief of the King was 
sincere. His Majesty is said to have had tears 
at his command on such critical occasions. 

The marriage of the Prince of Wales with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert is confirmed by notes appended to 
the correspondence between the Prince and Mr. 


This strange weakness saved 


subject was found among his papers in his own | 
handwriting. It may be regarded as the best 
and most sensible among the many good and 


The draft of Mr. Fox’s first letter on the | of the people displayed itself as soon as they had 


Mr. Fox deserves all the credit due to him for 
his gallantry in sympathising with the perilous 
situation of the unhappy Queen. It is evident 
that he thought the cutting off of her head 
would be carrying the demonstration of a love of 
liberty a little too far. Banishment or imprison- 
ment was sufficient punishment for the errors of 
her education. Mr. Fox was sorely grieved (per- 
haps ashamed) at the manner in which the liberty 


freed themselves from the restraints of monarchi- 
cal government. 





sensible letters written by Mr. Fox, and goes 
far to acquit him of any: participation in the 
Prince’s marriage. The Prince, in answer to Mr. 





report, wrote, “ Make yourself easy, my dear | 

believe me the world will now soon be | 
convinced that there not only is, but never was, 
any ground for these reports, which of late have 
been so malevolently circulated.” Ten days 


| after this assurance the Prince was privately 


We doubt whether the memo- | 


married to Mrs. Fitzherbert. It is presumed 
that the secret was so well kept, that Mr. Fox 
had no suspicion of the fact, which enabled him, 
when allusion was made to the marriage in the 
House of Commons, to treat the report as a vile 
calumny, and “to deny it tn toto in point of fact 
as well as law. The fact not only never could 
have happened legally, but never did happen in 
any way whatsoever, and had from the beginning 
been a base and malicious falsehood.” On being 
further questioned, Mr. Fox declared that “he 


| had direct authority for what he had said.” 


Prince of Wales took — himself to secure the | 


jewels, money, and private papers of his father 
—giving them in iu ra Lord Brudenell, who 
was directed to deposit them in his office, and be 
answerable for their safe custody. This gave 
great offence to the Queen, and, if we are to 


believe the Prince, was the first occasion on w hich | 


he had the misfortune to feel her Majesty’s dis- 


pleasure. 

The measures which I have described for securing 
your Majesty’s effects against the attemy its either of 
theft or c uriosity were no sooner known at Kew, than 


her Majesty expressed the most marked disapproba- | 


tion, and, to my extreme astonishment, condescended 
at my next interview to a species and warmth of 
reproaches into which nothing could have surprised 
her Majesty, but a degree of passion which, as I had 
never witnessed nor believed to exist in her Majesty 
before, so I accounted it the more remarkable on the 
present occasion, not conceiving in what manner the 
circumstances were capable of producing such extraor- 
dinary effects. 


The letter to the King, which was to have ac- 
companied this memorial, accuses the Queen of the 
most stolid indifference at the escape of the Duke 


of York in the duel with Colonel Lenox, and 
charges her Majesty with aiding, abetting, and 


comforting the man who had made an attack 
upon the life of her son. 
memorials cannot be read without disgust. The 
best vindication of the Queen is her own letter, 
so different in tone to the malevolence of that of 
her son. The Queen and the Prince of Wales 
were not reconciled till March 1791, 


The account of the King’s unsuccessful 
get rid of the Coalition ministry te copied from 
Walpole’s Journal, June 11,1783. The King heard 
all the ministers said, allowed them to proceed and 
summon the House of Lords; but, having seen Lord 
Temple in private, and it was universally supposed 
offered him the administration, which he as rei adily 
accepted, and having even sent a servant of his own in 
livery to stop the Duke of Richmond from going to 
France, on the 15th, when the Duke of Portland 
brought him the message in writing for his aj pproba- 
tion which was to be delivered in the House of Lords, 


attemnt ¢ 
atte mpt to 


he sent him word not to deliver it, for he had changed 
his mind. 

The ministers were thunderstruck and disgusted to 
The Prince was enraged, pressed them 
The 


the utmost. 


to resign, and had a fever with vexation. 


| want of foresight by which the conduct of Mr. 


| had been in other hands, England would have 


This portion of these | 


| we should have mistaken the real sentiments of 


| and his ministers were really determined not to act in 


| 





It is now ascertained beyond a doubt that, notwith- 
standing the declaration of Mr. Fox in Parliament, 
the Prince of Wales was at that time secretly married 
to Mrs. Fitzherbert The marriage was performed by 
a clergyman of the Church of E nglé ind, and attested 
by two witnesses. It was no doubt an illegal mar- 
riage, but, as areligious ceremony, was duly solemnised. 
The House of Commons was therefore imposed upon 
by the declaration made in the name of the Prince; 
the imposition was not practised by Mr. Fox, 
had himself been deceived. 


who 


Lord Grey, in corroboration of the above, 
affirms, that the Prince confessed it to him ina 
conversation which he had with him relative to 
saying something in Parliament that might take 
off the effect of Mr. Fox’s declaration, and satisfy 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. Lord Grey represents the 
Prince as dreadfully agitated at that interview. 

At the close of the second volume, Lord John 
Russell says, ‘‘ We are now arrived at Mr. Fox’s 
correspondence with Lord Holland, which will, in 
future, give the chief interest to these volumes.” 
This refers to the hope held out by the editor to 
continue the work, and “to point out the utter 


Pitt was marked when he led the people of Eng- 
land into a crusade against the people of France.” 
Without anticipating the arguments by which 
Lord John Russell intends to condemn the policy 
of Mr. Pitt, we may observe that it is still the 
opinion of many people that, if the government 


been involved in the horrors of a revolution of 
its own. The few letters addressed to Lord 
Holland at this eventful period are so far interest- 
ing, that they disclose Mr. Fox’s sentiments of 
admiration of the liberal principles of the French 
Revolution, and clearly show the satisfaction 
which he felt when monarchy was compelled to 
give way to the majesty of the people. But, lest 


Mr. Fox, we quote a few passages from the letters 
which close the second volume. 

I do not think near so ill of the business of the 10th 
of August as I did upon first hearing it. Ifthe King | 








concert with the assembly, and still more, if they 
secretly favoured the invasion of the barbarians, it 
was necessary at any rate to begin by getting rid of 
him and them. Indeed, you know that from the mo- 
ment of the dismission of the Jacobin ministry, I 
have thought that it was absolutely necessary either 
that the assembly should come round to the Feuillans, 
or (which seemed most according to our Whig ideas) 
that the King should be forced to have ministers of | 
the same complexion with the assembly. However, | 
it is impossible not to look with disgust at the bloody 
means which have been taken, even supposing the end ! 





| from defé 


| ished. 


There is a want of dignity and propriety in every 
thing they do. When the enemy is, in a manner, at 
their doors, to be amusing themselves with funerals 
and inscriptions, and demolitions of statues, and crea- 
tions of honorary citizens, is quite intolerable ; 
and to talk so pompously of dying for liberty and 
their country, before one single gallant action has been 
performed by any part of. their army against the 
enemy, is worse than ridiculous. And yet, with all 
their faults and all their nonsense, I do interest myself 
for their success to the greatest degree. It is a great 
crisis for the real cause of libe rty, whatever we may 
think of the particular people who are to fight the 
present battle. I wish they were like our old friends 
the Americans, and I should scarcely be afraid of 
them.—Same to same. 

I had just made up my mind to the events of the 
10th of August, when the horrid accounts of the 2nd 
of this month arrived; and I really consider the 
horrors of that day and night as the most heart- 
breaking event that ever happened to those who, 
like me, are fundamentally and unalterably attached 
to the true cause. There is not, in my opinion, a 
shadow of excuse for this horrid massacre: not even 
the possibility of extenuating it in the smallest degree; 
and if one were to consider only the people of Paris, 
one should almost doubt to whom one should—[the 
rest torn |.—Same to sume, Sept. 1792. 

This accident is truly unfortunate, since Mr. 
Fox seemed to have been in a disposition to ques- 
tion the soundness of the principles which had 
produced the horrid scenes that were at this time 


but | brutalising the revolutionary citizens of Paris. 


3ut, if Mr. Fox felt a momentary distrust of the 

wisdom of his leading principle of popular go- 
vernments, he soon recovered his serenity and 
confidence, for we find him, a few weeks later, 
instructing his nephew not to swerve from “the 
cause,” of which, by his example, he had so long 
shown himself to be the most distinguished 
advocate. 

Now, as to your reasoning about the Jacobins, 
Feuillans, &c., I do not think it quite solid. If you 
admit that the Jacobins have the confidence of the 
Assembly and the country, and ought to be ministers, 
what can be said for the Feuillans, who encouraged 
and supported the King in maintaining an adminis- 
tration of an adverse faction, and in using his veto 
and other prerogatives in opposition to the will of the 
assembly and the nation? He who defends even 
this cannot bea Whig. But, further, I think there is 
not now a shadow of doubt but the ministers who 





preceded and succeeded the Jacobins not only did 
this, but intentionally weakned the defence of the 


kingdom for the purpose of maintaining the King and 
themselves against the Jacobins by the Austrian arms. 

. You say you may still like the Feuillans 
and hate the Jacobins, and wish the former had been 
the prevalent party. Now I say, for the reasons I 
have given (partiality to persons out of the ques 
tion), an English Whig must disapprove of the Feuil- 
lant party, or quit his English principles. But it 
may be said there is something in the argument 
against the Feuillans, but not for the Jacobins. I 
own that I think it goes a great way to justify the 
greater part of their conduct, and to palliate even the 
worst. For what people would not be driven to mad- 
ness at seeing a ministry acting notoriously against 
the nation that employed them, abusing the royal 
prerogatiy es for the purpose of preventing the country 
ending itself by the means and by the per- 
sons which the afsembly and the country thought 
most able to defend it, giving a veto to the raising of 
an army voted by the assembly, and dismissing the 
only ministers who were not suspected of wishing 
success to the invading armies? You will under- 
stand that I only mean 1 to defend the Jacobins so far 
as the 10th of August inclusively; for if they have 
had any hand in the massacre of the 2nd of Septembe r 
and the killing of the prisoners at Versailles, there is 
no excuse, no palliatio n, for such cruelty and extreme 
baseness. There are hopes, however, that the mon- 
sters who caused these horrors will at last be pun- 
Till they are I own that their impunity (not- 
withstanding thenoble speeches of Roland, Vergniaux, 
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&c.) throws a slur upon the present brilliant adminis- | the condition of that S ur h in that early age.” is whom it addresses.——We are 
tration of France which gives pain to all true friends | This narrative is in the words of eg oly tus himself, f the “Sabbath Day Observance” 
to liberty. Itis not enough to express horror at such | printed in the original Guns vith an English trans- for and against continually repeat- 
execrable scenes; but no man of proper feelings could | lation and notes. There are ale some conjectural ruments, except in a few rare cases. 
bear to be a member of a government unable to | readings, which the author has followed in the Eng following we see nothing that absolutely come 
punish the actors of them.—Same to same, Oct. 12, | translation, wherever the original MS. did not apps tention: The Lord’s Day: is it a Holy Day 
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We close these extracts with a singular opinion 


expressed by Mr. Fox in his last letter to his | 


nephew. 

The open avowal of inhuman an 
by individuals ought, in my opinion, 
in every ¢ ountry. 


1 absurd doctrines 
to be permitted 


[The Reign of Terror afforded abundant exam- 
ples of the consequences of permitting the indul- 
gence of this unrestrained liberty of speech, and 


propagation of the most detestable oplnions among | 


the people. So far as these letters extend, Mr. 
Fox does not at this time breathe one wish for 
the stability of his own country, or the security 
of the English throne.] 

It may be deemed presumption to 
verse opinion of a work composed of materials 
selected from writers of such high authority as 
Holland, Fox, Burke, Walpole, with twenty other 
great men, and ushered into the world under 
the protection of Lord John Russell. The test 
we would recommend the reader to apply is, Do 
these volumes contain the kind of materiel, and in 
sufficient quantity, free from party prejudices, to 
enable any future biographer of Fox to write his 
life as the life of that great man should be 
written ? 

The want of an index in a compilation embrac- 
ing such a multiplicity of subjects will be severely 
felt. 


give an ad- | 


| the teaching of the Church. 


This is a desideratum that no doubt will be | 


provided some years hence, if ever the remaining 


volume or volumes shall be published. 








The Lives and Opinions of Eminent Philosophers, by 
DioGEnes Larrtivs, literally translated by C. D. 
Yoner, B.A. London: Bohn. 

DioGcEnes of Laérte, in Cilicia, is supposed to have 

flourished about the end of the second century of our 

era. 
sophers, and he classifies the Greek 
the Ionic, 
with Theophrastus; and the Italian, beginning with 
Pythagoras and ending with Epicurus, to 
school he is supposed to have belonged, because in his 
work he bestows upon it much more elaborate 
notice than he gives to any other school. This 
biography is the chief source of all the information 
we possess relative to the history of Greek philosophy, 
and our modern treatises are little more than transla- 

tions or amplifications of it. Some suppose that a 

complete copy of the work has not come down to us. 

Such is the classic which has been literally and 

learnedly translated by M. Yonecr, who has added 

copious and very intelligent and instructive notes; 
and Mr. Bohn has published it in his “ Classical 

Library” at a price that brings it within the means 

of all who are likely to have a desire to read it. 


philosophy into— 





RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Tue Hippolytus of M. Bunsen, though noticed in the 
most favourable terms by some of our leading reviews, 
has called forth much hostile animadversion, as 
might have been expected, in certain quarters. It 
has also given rise to one or two independent works 
on the same subject. Of these the latest is entitled 
St. Hippolytus and the Church of Rome in the earlier 
part of the third century : 
Fihsiplonse. By Cur. Worpswortr, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster. London: Rivingtons. To 
the numerous class of readers who have not time to 
bestow upon such a bulky work as M. Bunsen’s, this 
volume will be acceptable, as containing, within a 


| must have travelled in the 


He wrote, in ten books, the Lives of the Philo- | 


beginning with Anaximander, and ending | 


whose | 


ndix, Dr. Words 
another work by 


to afford a clear sense. In 
worth has added a frag 


an appe 
rent of 


the same author, from. an Oxford MS., which 
| is followed by a collation of some passa f tl 
Philosophumena, with a work by 





rec ognised as ; 
thi 


it was 
lus ag 





t 
“ showing that 
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document in fifth cen 








considerable portions of the tenth book were adopte 
by him.” It will thus be seen that Dr. Words- 
worth’s is a work of considerable interest ; while 








many it will present the additional attraction of vin- 
dicating the character of St. Hippolytus with respect 
to many points in which it is thought that he has 
been mis srepre sented by M. Bunsen.——Scenes in the 
f Life of Cc. hris C2 @ Course of Lectures 

the Thur Mornings during Lent, 18 







di ty 





Rev. H. ¢ Curistmas, M.A. London: Smi 
and Co. We have much pleasure 
mending this course of lectur to our 


known Mr. Christmas a a 
ar; but it was in other 
than the present. T 


We had previ yusly 
ful and elegant wri 
ments of literature 





spart- 








sume 





before us proves that in pulpit eloquence he has 
reached a high standing. The lectures here give 
seven in number; viz., “*Christ in the 

Christ on the Mount; Christ in the Desert; 

on the Sea; Christ by the Wayside, Christ in the 
Garden; Christ on the Cross.” The character of the 


veral sublime 
pture truth and 
rer, this 


Saviour, as delineated in the 
ations, is quite in accordance w vith Se 
Happily 
is no rare circumstance in the v rolumes of sermons 
that continually come under our notice. We must 
therefore point particular attention to the descriptive 
passages in these lectures. Mr. Christmas surely 
East. We have not the 
ascertaining for certain whether this 
but it strikes us that nothing save actual 
observation could have given such a truthful and 
vivid character to his description of the Desert in the 
third lecture. There are res of a similar 
kind in this volume, and other excellencies, which 
we should wish to particularise; and we are very 
sorry not to have room for extracts.——The Phi 
sophy of Atheism examined, and compared with Ch 
tianity : a course of Lectures, delivered at the 
Institute, Bradford, by the Rev. B. Gopwry, 





howey 


means now of 
is the case: 








situ- | 


Vechanics’ | 
D.D., | 


will be found a useful work by all engaged like the | 


writer in combating the infidelity 
prevalent in our manufacturing 


and scepticism so 
towns. These Lec- 


| tures were originally delivered so long ago as 
the year 1854, and were also then pub- 
| lished; but being now out of print, the author 


| stood and appreciated than it is at present. 
| will, as it were, be compelled to render homag 


was solicited to re-deliver them last year, 
aceordingly did, and on each sion 
crowded and attentive audience. ia now published 


occ 





| 
|} some 
j 


which he | 
before alr 


they exhibit many alterations and improve ments as | 


with the first 
by the Rey. Sanperson Roprrys, M.A., 
is a volume which we should wish to see placed in the 
hands of every one engaged in the work of national 
education. Mr. Robins rightly entertains a high 
view of the schoolmaster’s office, and looks forward 
with confidence to the time when it will be better under- 
* Peop le 

> to its 


compared 
Schoolmaster, 


| worthiness, when the schoolmaster has followed it so 


Srom the newly discovered | 


brief compass, all that ordinary persons care to know | 


about the newly discovered treatise on Heresies, 
attributed to St. Hippolytus. Many also, who have 
been offended by the Chevalier’s heterodoxy on some 
important points, will be glad to see the subject 
treated by one like Dr. Wordsworth, who is not only 
an accomplished scholar, but a sound divine. The 
work before us is divided into two parts; in the 
former of which we have a dissertation on the 
ship of the Philosophumena, concluding, after a com- 
arison of the several claims, in fayour of Hippolytus. 
t contains also an account of the 
times of Hippolytus, with reference especially to 
Christian doctrine and the early history of the 
Church, more particularly of the Church of Rome, 
and with an application of the same to the circum- 
stances of our own age. In the latter part, we have 
an historical narrative contained in the Phil: 
mena, respecting the condition of the Church of Rome 
in the third century, which the writer states to be 


0. sophu- 


author- | 


life, writings, and | 


| he treats of 


“the most ancient and ample record, now extant, of 


| long and so steadfastly as to make it tell on the re- 


ligious and intellectual improvement of the society in 
the midst of which he lives. And the service will 
then be more adequately paid. Not, indeed, that 
this ought to be the point of primary consideration. 
Mere money payment will not suflice to get such a 
master as the wants of the Church and of the age 
demand. He must be moved by a better and deeper 
princip le, or he will be only a hireling, and no true 
Christian teacher.” The writer then goes on to re- 
mark upon the qualifications necessary for the office 
of a schoolmaster. A right impression and a good 
purpose are not alone sufficient. “ If he is uninstructed 
and untrained he cannot succeed. He teaches nothing 
because he knows nothing. His own mind is as 
blank and unfurnished as the minds of those who are 
placed under his eare. Books, however good, 
not supply the fatal defect,” &e. It will be vain also 
to look to training colleges and educational treatises 
and systems exclusively for the qualifications re- 
quired. Obse ‘rvation and self-discipline are absolutely 
necessary. ‘ Besides profiting by the 1: ib our of other 
minds, he must have th ought out plans for himself, 
and have brought them to the test of his own practice. 
Having clearly defined the purpose which he has in 
view, he will do nothing at hazard, but daily bring 
the results of deeper thought and wider experience to 
bear upon his round of duties.” In this way the 
writer throws out a number of valuable hints 
suggestions on the ‘schoolmaster’s oflice,” 

in the second chapter, proceeds to enlarge upon 
education in general. In the subsequent chapters 
“Religious Training,” “Christian 
“* Knowledge,” “ Ways of Teaching,” 
and “ Results.” The whole is exceedingly 
, and calculated to be of essential service to 


and, 


Morals,” 
cipline,” 
practica! 
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In the present pan t we have a 








of the origin and history of the foundation at Brecon. 
From this the writer passes to an examination of the 
Bill now before Parliament “for the future regula- 





















tion, management, and permanent endowment of the 
College of Christ in Brecon,” and concludes with some 
practical suggestions on the subject, which are well 
wort of consideration. From the Rev. J. G. 
Poot sborough, we have received a second 
edition o pamphlet, noticed by us some time 
ago, entitled “A Vindication of the Society for the 
Prop ration ¢ of the Gospe l in Fort ign Parts,” &c. In 
this edition will be found an important note in reply 
to the allegation the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
thouch officially connected with the soc iety, takes no 
rea! interest in its proceed . “Tt may be well,” 
says the writer, set this point at rest. I beg, 
refore, to state ti I do so in the name 
with the authority Archbishop, that his 
‘when in London, is always present at the 

ty’s monthly me ’ and, further, that his 
trace does take very great inte rest in the affairs 
of the society.’ His Grace adds—‘ The effect would 
be truly lamentable if the sp iritual instruction and 


Pp astoral superinte ‘ae mee which the society is supply- 


ing to our North American colonies should be on any 
account withheld. "Com Back, or a Voice from 
the “ Narrow Way,” by M ijor ae is a sort of 
sermon in verse, so called, which, had it been in 


prose, would scarcely have passed Baek while in 
the poetical garb it is absolutely intolerable. The 
i will not be 











writer’s object, however well-meaning, 
furthered by such verses as the following :— 
Wi hat we migh* some friends induce 
Rel gion's power to feel 


’Twould more than compe ons te our care, 
Our spirit’s wounds ’ twi yuid heal. 
The Rev. J. M. Neate, who has long rendered 
himself notorious by the anti-Protestant tendencies 
of his publications, and who has been inhibited for 
time past from preaching, by his diocesan, the 
yp of Chichester, has just published A [History of 
for the Use of Children, by the Rev. J. M. 
Part I. ~ London and J. Mozley. 
Such a work, proceeding from such a quarter, is natu- 
uly Hable to grave suspicion, which, upon examina- 





Bish 
the Churel 3 


| tion, will be discovered to be by no means groundless. 
In the pre fa vce to this work the writer complacently 
remarks ‘An apology can hardly be necessary for 


edition.———The Church 


will | 


| the reader. 


and | 


| heads dro op ’ 
“ Dis- | 





the present t volume, since a history of the C hurch for 
hildren not as yet exist. Mr. Palmer’s little 

aa is scarcely intended to be understood below the 
ve of fourteen or fifteen; mine may, I know by ex- 


does 








perience, be comprehended by a child of eight”! Can 
our readers faney achild of eight years of age being 


plunged into the intricacies of the Arian contrové rsy? 
What exquisite instruction for Master Jacky in his 
pinafore to be informed by Mr. Neale about the fierce 
contest between the Hor noousians and the Homoiou- 
sians! And how edifying it must be for little Miss 
Flora to be made surre we her darling doll, and sit 
lown to a lecture on Pelagianism and Predestina- 
rianism, varied, perhaps, 5 some observations on the 
different sects of Gnostics, or, as Mr. Neale facetiously 
designates them, the Knowing Ones! Besides these 
notices of the several heresies, we have legends in- 
numerable of the and miracles of every cast 
and complexion _all paraded for the instruction of 
children only ght years old. Now it is a dead 
man raised to life, by a saint who prays over him for 








saints, 


two hours: and now it is a legend of Saint Anthony 
and the Devil; or of Saint Agnes, only thirteen years 
old, who, “next to the Blessed Mother of God,” as 


the writer informs us, is generally considered the 
“ sreatest of virgin saints.” But enough of all this 

We have stated sufficient, in all reason, to justify us in 
affirming that this is a book totally unfit to be placed 
in the hands of children, of whatever age or growth 
From such a performance we gladly turn to Work: 

or, Pl nty to do and How to do #. “By MARGARET 
Marta Brewster. Edinburgh; Constable. There 
is an earnestness of purpose running through this 
publication, which must at once recommend it to 
The author is familiar with life in its 
various aspects, and adopts a searching though 
affectionate tone in her admonitions to those who 
would excuse themselves from a life of active labour 
on grounds which shows to be quite t untenable. 
It is addressed to professing Christians in general, 
but more especii lly t toac marr among them, “ whose 
and whose hands hang down; and who, 
when thev —_ that work is a privilege possessed m4 
the children of God, are ready to faney that suc 

they cannot ton for, alas! they are of no use in the 
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world,—God has given them no work to do for him.” 
To such she “ would fain say a few words to open 
their eyes to see, and their ears to hear something of 
all that their master is doing, and speaking, and re- 
quiring from them.” We do not recollect to have 
met with any previous work of this lady: if right in 
our impression that this is her first attempt at author- 
ship, we must pronounce it to be a very successful 
one, and shall be happy to hear of her again. 





EDUCATION. 

Schools and other similar Institutions for the In- 
dustrial Classes; Remarks on the importance of 
giving them, as far as possible, a Self-supporting 
character, and the Means of doing so: a Paper | 
read before the Society of Arts, April 27, 1853. | 

sy the Rev. R. Dawes, M.A., Dean of Here- | 
ford. London: Goombridge and Sons. 


Tue Dean of Hereford has a peculiar title to be 
heard on the question of National Education. 
While rector of King’s Somborne, in the county 
of Hants, he founded certain schools for both 
sexes in that parish, over which he presided with | 
unwearied diligence for eight years, and which, 
under his superintendence, not only elicited the 
unqualified approbation of her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors, but gave an impetus to the establishment of 
similar schools, on the same enlightened prin- | 
ciple, in several adjoining districts. The prin- 
ciple upon which these schools were founded was, 
that they should be self-supporting; that is, that, | 
after the first necessary outlay for building, fur- 
nishing, &c. was defrayed, the payments made by 
the pupils were to be so regulated that a sufficient | 
income would be derived from them to allow of a 
good salary to the master and mistress, as also to 
discharge all the usual current expenses. Start- 
ing upon this principle, and determined to give it 
a fair trial, Mr. Dawes spared no expense in the | 
first outlay, “having an entire confidence that 
this would, in the end, be the best economy.” 
Accordingly, at a cost of 900/. for building, 
furniture, and necessary apparatus, the King’s | 
Somborne Schools were opened in October 1842. 
The sum mentioned was subscribed by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, the National 
Society, the Diocesan Board of Education at | 
Winchester, and some persons connected with | 
the property of the parish, including the rector | 
himself, who contributed to a large amount. | 
“The rates of payment were: for the children of | 
labourers, 2d. and a 1d. per week; 6s. a quarter | 
for the children of the employers of labour, and | 
for those known to be able to pay it, living within | 
the parish; and 10s. for a similar class living in 
other parishes.” This union of classes, that is, | 
of the children of labourers and of the employers | 
of labour, in the same school, was a main feature | 
in the Rector’s scheme: 

My aim, (he says), from the first, was to unite 
in the same school the children of the labouring | 
classes and those of their employers: being persuaded | 
that the only means by which the children of the 
latter in our rural districts were likely to get an | 
education equal to their wants, was by bringing it 
home to them at a cheap rate; and, that if this were 
done, they would in the end gladly avail themselves 
of it, notwithstanding any prejudice against the mix- 
ture of classes which I knew to prevail. This union 
of classes also was necessary to give the plan any 
chance of success; and the result has proved, in a 
most convincing manner, that where the instruction 
is good, and such as to meet the requirements of the | 
parish and neighbourhood, all difficulties may be | 
overcome. 

In a purely agricultural parish, like that of 
King’s Somborne, it required considerable faith 
in the soundness of his views to enable the Rector 
to carry them out, in spite of the ignorance and | 
prejudice prevailing everywhere around him. 
Such, however, was his success, that in the course | 
of eight years, that is, from 1842 to 1850, the 
number of pupils increased from 38 to 219; 
and the payments for instruction from 56/. 17s. 3d., | 
the amount for the first year, to 174/. 4s. 9d. for | 
the last; while the payments for books were 
7/. 5s. 5d. in the first year, and 41/. 1s. 8d. in the 
last. Such a result must appear to every one 
gratifying in the highest degree ; and if so suc- | 
cessful in a parish and neighbourhood like that 
of King’s Somborne, what advantages must at- 
tend the scheme when carried out in more highly | 
favoured localities? In the present paper, read 
before the Society of Arts, whom we are happy 
to see taking such an interest in the subject of | 
general education, Mr. Dawes expresses it as his | 
deliberate opinion, both from individual expe- 
rience and a wide range of observation, that all | 


| on the part of the parents. 
| us contains many other suggestive hints and ob- 


} and happily renowned 


| knowledge. 


schools may be thus made, to a certain extent, 


self-supporting. The proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of Council meet with his fullest support; 
and, though he does not object altogether to a 


system of local rating for the purposes of educa- | 
tion, he would confine it to a rate in aid for the | 


in a day, and exhausting Athens before break- 


| fast; getting up codes of laws, and analysing 
| manners, with the same facility with which they 
crack a bottle; and finally they return to their 


home-staying fellow-citizens, equally well pre- 
pared to write, and equally eager to furnish, a 


payment of such preliminary expenses as we | comic sketch-book, a work on political economy, 
have mentioned above; believing that all classes | or an esthetic treatise upon the manners and 
would be disposed to set a higher value upon the | customs of all the European nations. Such is 
education given to their children, when that | your right-down Yankee traveller in a general 


education requires a certain amount of self-denial 
The pamphlet before 


servations, which we have not touched upon, but 
which will be found useful to all who are in- 


| terested in the subject of national education. 








An Abridgment of Blackstone's Commentaries, intended 
Jor the use of Young Persons, in a series of Letters 


JSivom a Father to his Daughter. By Sir J. E. EARDLEY | 


Witnor, Bart. &e. A new edition, corrected, &e. 
by his son, Sir J. E. Earpiey WI-nor, 
Recorder of Warwick. London: Longman and Co. 

AmonG the educational works that are put forth at the 

present day, there are none more important than such 

as are calculated to inform the understandings of 


| young persons as to the nature of the laws under 


which they live, and by which society in this country 
is regulated, more especially as regards the constitu- 
tional system for which Great Britain has been long 
Nor can it be denied that 
some acquaintance with this subject is not only desir- 
able, but essential, for all. The work before us is 
well adapted to instruct the youthful student in this 
somewhat intricate, though very interesting, branch 
of science, whose previous reading, and whose ac- 
quaintance with the constitutional systems of Greece 
and Rome, will serve well to prepare the way for 
entering upon it. It is admirably executed, and 
should be in the hands of every young person who 
desires to possess a finished education, and who pre- 
sumes to ordinary proficiency in general and useful 
Its style is at once elegant and simple, 
and free from all legal technicalities; while at the 


| same time it is most accurate as a law book, and 


contains a vast amount of valuable information. Of 
topics of a constitutional nature, more especially, it 
affords a lucid and comprehensive view. And to 


| those who may be entering on a course of legal study, 


. . > ? 
such a work as this will be found very serviceable in 
preparing them for their arduous career. 








A Lecture on French as it was in 1353, and as it is 


in 1853, by J. Tourrter, is a curious and interesting | 


sketch of the gradual formation of that language of 
polite society all the world over. His remarks on the 
pronunciation of French are useful, because thoroughly 
practical. Few could read this lecture without pro- 
fiting largely by it. First Steps to British History 
(Hope and Co.) is that rarest but most valuable of 
all educational works—a really simple and intelligible 
composition, adapted to the capacities of children. 
It is the best English history for schools we have yet 
seen.——The Last Shilling is a story of a selfish child, 
designed to point as its moral a warning against the 
sin of selfishness. 
common sense, combined with much reading and 
reflection, in a little volume entitled Outlines of Lite- 
rary Culture from the Christian Stand-point, by the 
Rev. B. FRANKLAND. It is a review of the progress 
of literature, a sketch of its uses, and an endeavour to 
discover its tendencies, and how it has affected, and is 
likely hereafter to influence, the progress of Chris- 
tianity. It concludes with a warning to its youthful 
readers against the errors to be avoided, and especially 
of the dangers of speculative infidelity. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Footpath and Highway ; or, Wanderings of an 
American. By Bernoamin Moran. 
delphia: Lippincott and Co. 1853. 


Parisian Sights and French Principles, seen through | 


American Spectacles. London: Clarke and Co. 
1853. 

Summer Cruise in the Mediterranean, on board an 
American Frigate. By N. P. Wituis. Lon- 
don: Bosworth. 1853. 

Every Yankee—and we do not use the word in- 

vidiously, but simply because we have no dis- 

tinctive appellation for the citizens of the United 

States—every Yankee who has the good luck to 

find a few spare dollars in his pockets and an 

idle month or two upon his hands, is suddenly 
possessed with an unconquerable mania for seeing 
the world, only to be assuaged by making the 
grand tour of “the old continent.” Over they 
come with every liner, and at it they go pell-mell, 
helter-skelter ; sowing dollars broadcast ; cram- 
ming their note-books; forming their opinions 
with characteristic go-a-headishness; doing Rome 





Bart. | 


There is a great deal of sound | 





Phila- | 





way ; let us investigate three very fair and dis- 
tinctive specimens of the race. 

Mr. Benjamin Moran appears to be a gentle- 
man who, as he himself confesses, is not distin- 
guished for superiority in any particular accom- 
plishment: “ Educated toa mechanical profession, 
he has never aspired to move in the circles of 
wealth ; and, too busy with the realities of life to 
devote much time to the accomplishments, his 
offerings at the shrine of the Muses have been 
few and little noted.” This remissness about the 
Muses did not, however, prevent Mr. Moran from 
coming over to England in the spring of 1851, to 


| see the Great Exhibition, nor yet from publishing 


his journal on his return to Philadelphia, for the 
benefit of his fellow-citizens. 

We are sorry to record that, upon the whole, 
this country was not fortunate enough to meet 
with the unqualified approbation of Mr. Moran. 
It is true that he discerns in us some pleasant 
features, such as a tendency towards democracy, 
and an evident intention, on the part of the great 
mass of the people, to get up some fine morning, 
overturn the aristocracy, and depose Her Most 
Gracious Majesty. But then did he not go into 
a tap-room at Wells, and no man offered to stand 
the strangera drink? ‘Each paid for what he 
drank, and none considered it a mark of disre- 
spect to a friend, or meanness in himself, to call 
for a pipe, or liquor, and not invite others to join 
him, it being the custom of the country for each 
individual to pay for his own drink. To me there 
was an appearance of sordidness in the habit of 
pushing out two or three pennies for a glass of gin 


Jar from creditable or worthy of imitation.” Now 


what in the name of common sense does the 
worthy gentleman mean? Does he intend to 
convey an opinion that the gin was not expensive 
enough ? or is he merely giving another reading 
of the phrase “base is the slave who pays ?” 
Mr. Moran complains, and perhaps with some 
show of reason, that he found the chawbacons, 
among whom he mingled in his wanderings 
through the pathways of England, lamentably 
ignorant about certain political questions affecting 
America. Is New York as big as London ? 
When will slavery be abolished ? Such were 
the questions asked by these ignorant clodhoppers. 
But what shall we say of a traveller who comes 
among us, and goes away to say of our army 
that “the officers are a set of whiskered dan- 
dies, and the soldiers wooden men”—to say of our 
internal stability, that “Kingcraft is sealed in 
England”—of our working classes, that in a few 


| years they will arise “and sweep away that aris- 


tocracy which has ever been a curse,”—and lastly, 
to say of our commercial travellers, that “ they 
are the most gentlemanly set of men to be met 
with in the country” ? 

Before reading Mr. Moran’s views upon the 
subject, we had been apt to believe that the inha- 
bitants of the United States were not without a 
certain tendency towards the worship of Plutus, 
exhibited in an over fondness for dollars, and that 
their reputation for this has even affected the 
good name of Liverpool, which, from a popular 
impression that this snobbish money-worship 
prevails there, has been nick-named an American 
colony. Mr. Moran, however, completely turns 
the tables upon us, and from him we learn that 
WE are the dollar-idolaters. Hear what he 
says :— 

The shilling is all-potent in England. It opens 
churches and towers — swings back the ponderous 
gates of the castle—introduces the stranger into the 
sacred places of old, abbeys and convents—and bows 
the possessor obsequiously through the palaces of the 
nobles of the realm. It wins esteem and commands 
respect—attracts observation and hides defects. It 
is a subject of worship, and receives the adoration 
of the bishop as well as the admiration of the trades- 
man. In a word, it is sovereign, and doubly blest 
is he who 

In silken or in leathern purse retains 
A splendid shilling. 

That which men worship and value that do 
they respect ; and it is not therefore to be won- 
dered at that the English fondness for shillings 
should be followed by some consequences not in- 
appreciable by an American. “I often thought, 
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says Mr. Moran, with some naiveté, “how much 
superior is the currency of monarchical England, 
compared with the trashy paper of our republic. 
I had not occasion to pay an exorbitant discount 
on flimsy, soiled, and mutilated bills in every 
town I entered, as one must do in the United | 
States; nor did I run the risk of having a coun- | 
terfeit note palmed on me when I required 
change. The sovereigns and shillings were 
always at par, no matter where I went, and 
never refused.” This, it must be confessed, is an 
advantage. 

Mr. Moran professes, ever and anon, to go into 
great raptures about the English churches and 
cathedrals; but what his own religion may be, if 
not the heathen mythology, the following passage 
throws us into grave doubt :— 


I often stood in admiration before the splendid pro- 
ductions of the chisel which adorn the shrines of 
England ; and frequently, at such times, a drawling, 
simpering parson, who had received divinity into his 
ferm from the finger-ends of a bishop, commenced 
chanting, in dull, long-drawn strains, the service of | 
the church; and while thus gazing, musing and 
hearing, I thought, What fool can believe such 
dolts as‘ he inspired, because a mortal, assuming 
holiness, has declared him so by laying on of hands,— 
and, at the same time, condemn the ancient Greeks, 
wondering why they considered the splendid figures 
from the hand of Phidias the temples of gods! 
Who would not sooner believe the glorious form of the 
Apollo Belvidere the dwelling of a divinity, than the 
decaying body of a mortal ! 


One of the cock-and-bull notions picked up by 
Mr. Moran is that the Duke of Wellington was 
addicted to drinking. Surely he must have 
fallen into the snare of some sly wag, who 
amused himself with “cramming the Yankee !” 
He pretends that the Duke’s personal appear- 
aace was the sole and sufficient evidence of the 
fact. “His appearance indicated good living ; 
and, if I may be allowed to express an opinion 
from his countenance, he was not by any means 
a bad judge of wine. But the grave incloses him 
now, and history will say more of the blood than 
of the wine he spilt, and more of his virtues than 
his vices.” 

As might be expected of so very mechanical 
and matter-of-fact a gentleman, Mr. Moran is 
not often to be caught soaring into the regions of 
the ideal ; one flight, however, he does indulge 
in; and the escapade is so completely impayable, 
as the French say, that we cannot resist tle temp- 
tation of quoting it at full length. Mr. Moran, be 
it known, walked, in company with a young 
lady, upon the shore at Lowestoft, and it is thus 
he proceeds to describe his ramble : 


We strolled slowly along the sandy rim of the 
restless deep, and, like children, gathered the shells 
cast up by the ever-heaving sea. The 
breakers crashed in thunders on the shore, and re- 
coiled again into their yeasty caldron, leaving their 
white surf to sink into the sand. My cheerful com- 
panion heeded not the waves, but her bright eye 
sparkled like the watery pearls flung to the winds, 
and the breeze of the ocean developed the rose of 
England on her pretty cheek. The sea might roar, 
the spray might foam and fly, the wind dash the 
surf over us; we laughed at them all; and, as each 
succeeding wave washed away our foot-prints from 
the sand, we pressed another and another on the 
yielding beach, and joyously as the waters that 
danced before us, drank from the sunny atmosphere 
and the light of each other's face the nectar of delight. 
Some of England’s daughters are the perfection of 
women, and the beauty at my side was and is one of 
the most glorious of her sex. I was not mad, nor yet 
bewitched. But just imagine to yourself, dear reader, 
the pleasures of a stroll along old Ocean’s rim with 
such a syren as walked the sands with me, and if you 
can resist an outburst of deep and holy feeling, then 
I don’t envy you your nature. 


* | 
surging | 
| 


Ah! Moran, my good fellow, why could you 
not keep your own secret? Why let out that 
you were shamming all the while—that this fine 
rhapsody is purely artificial—and that all the 
effect the walk had upon you was to make you | 
sharp-set upon your dinner? Why conclude this 
magnificent exordium with such a bathos as, 
“Take it all in all, Lowestoft is a pleasant place, 
and the visitor will not soon tire of it. The sharp 
sea-breeze improves his appetite, and if he be so 
fortunate as to have an intelligent companion | 
with him, he will not regret his trip to the | 
town?” ‘This is asad falling-off from “the most | 
glorious of her sex” to the fried soles. ‘The 
“deep and holy feeling” was exactly as deep as 
your stomach. 

The author of Parisian Sights and French Prin- 
ciples does not set his name to his work, but it is 
an infinitely better book than Mr. Moran’s; for 





| dom. 


in it are to be found the traces of more extensive 

information, which naturally begets a wider and 
more truthful view of things than that taken by 
the other gentleman. If there be any gross fault, 
it is that the author is too fond of parading his 
learning, and that he falls into the common mis- 
take of well-read travellers, to mistake the recol- 
lections of his book-lore for genuine impressions. 
This, however, is a very venial error ; and, | 
although we may incline more favourably towards 
it from the fact that it confines its strictures to | 
France, we are certainly of opinion that this is a | 
very just, and, beyond all question, a very in- | 
structive book. It is the result of a few months’ 
stay in Paris, during which period the famous 
2nd of December occurred; and, as the writer 
was an eye-witness of the émeute between the | 
army and the populace, it may be interesting to | 
quote his account of the transaction. 


I stood talking with a friend, when, from the upper 
end of the line, the discharge of cannon was heard, 
followed by a blaze of musketry and a general | 
charge. The stragglers on the boulevards took to | 
flight in all directions. They pitched headlong into 
open doors, or loudly demanded entrance at the closed, 
I was fortunate enough to get into a neighbouring | 
carriage-way, through the grated porte-cochéere of | 
which I could see what was going on. The firing was | 
tremendous. Volley followed volley so fast, that it 
seemed like one continued peal of thunder. Suddenly 
there was a louder and nearer crash; the cavalry in 
front of me wavered; and then, as if struck with | 
panic, turned, and rushed in disorder down the street, 
making the ground tremble under their tread. What 
could have occurred! The first supposition was, that | 
the different regiments had turned their arms upon | 
each other; another, that the Reds had proved too 
strong for the troops. In a few minutes, the horse- 
men came charging back, firing their pistols on all 
sides. Then came in quick succession the orders, ‘To 
shut all windows; to keep out of sight; to open the 
blinds ;” &c. It seemed an unexpected fire had been 
opened upon the soldiers from some of the houses above, 
by which they at first suffered so severely as to cause a 
recoil. The roar of fire-arms was now tremendous. 
Mortars and cannon were directed point blank at the 
suspicious houses, within a few roods distance, and 
fired. They were then carried by assault. 


| 


| 


If the following anecdote be genuine, and there 
can be little doubt that it is, it gives a very signi- | 
ficant indication of the state of feeling among | 
the troops themselves with respect to these | 
events. 

A French gentleman of my acquaintance, whose 
house was near one of the barricades, said a few days 
afterwards to the sentinel in front of his door, “‘ The 
soldiers have behaved well.” “Ah!” replied the 
man, “it pleases you to say so, but my heart is heavy | 
this morning.” ‘ Why so?” “I was drawn with a 
number of my comrades to shoot thirty prisoners con- 
demned to death. As they marched to the place of 
execution, they said to one another it was hard to die 
for ten francs.” 


This volume is seasoned with a multitude of 
entertaining anecdotes, picked up by the author 
during his stay at the French Capital, and it is 
illustrated with a number of graphic, though | 
poorly drawn sketches, taken, we may presume, | 
from the life and upon the spot. With regard to 
one of these, however, we think it right to notice | 
that he has appropriated a sketch from the last 
number of the Comic Almanack, originally by | 
the pencil of Mr. Hume. That his journey | 
has tended to widen his views and enlarge his | 
heart, rather than to send him home back again, 
to crow over everything American at the expense 
of everything European, the following passages | 
extracted from his concluding chapter will abun- 
dantly testify. He is speaking of Louis Napoleon 
and his government. 


However severely his government may press upon 
the citizens of France, the neutral stranger has no 
cause of complaint. Nowhere is he better protected 
or more hospitably received. He is required simply | 
to abstain from intermeddling with public affairs. 

No one class of institutions is adapted to all nations, 
any more than one suit of clothes will fit all men. 

The citizens of the United States owe their un- 
exampled prosperity to peace and the policy of 
Washington. The same doctrine which forbids 
European powers from intermeddling in our affairs, is | 
of equal weight to prevent us from intervening in | 
theirs. Our sympathies should be limited to our hos- | 
pitality. If we pledge ourselves to more than this, 


| we run the risk, not so much from external assault, as 


from internal demoralisation, of destroying all free- 
There is higher authority for this doctrine in 
the divine parable of the beam and the mote. As- 
suredly, there is still scope enough within the United | 
States for the employment of the entire moral energies 
of the nation in self-reform. We have our own abuses, 
weaknesses, and, greater than all, the tide of European 
emigration, to correct and purify. While we seek to ! 


| day. 


| volume. 
| be taken as very fair samples of the style and 


| in tints a painter would remember. 


| wounding her. 


proselyte abroad, we are in danger of losing our own 
faith at home. There is but one safe and honourable 
course for Americans. To cherish their own insti- 
tutions, and leave to their neighbours the task of 
reforming their own. Example will be of more weight 
than armed men. The one has a moral force; the 
other is mere muscle; the greatest tenacity wins the 
I came to Europe in all the flush of republican 
enthusiasm. I write from it with deeper and wiser 
attachment to its principles. If I have succeeded in 
making a single one of my fellow-citizens at once 
more patriotic and more charitable, with a juster ap- 
preciation of the causes which make nations to differ, 
I shall feel that my experience has not been without 
its reward. 

If this just and philosophical view of the great 
question of interference with our neighbours, 
which is now vexing the world, were more gene- 
rally professed, many manifestoes and recrimina- 
tions would be saved, and much demonstration of 
surplus zeal would be avoided. 


Mr. N. P. Willis is already well-known to the 
English reader as the author of an absurd 
volume entitled People I have met ; and we were 
therefore agreeably surprised to find his Summer 
Cruise to be an agreeable, entertaining, and 
totally inoffensive book. This may be explained 
by the fact that, although lately printed, it was 
written twenty years ago. Mr. Willis was then 
young; he had not yet discovered what an 
astonishing clever fellow he is ; and there is con- 
sequently not so much of the self-sufficiency, not 
so much of the bombast, and none at all of the 
ridiculous untruthfulness, which distinguish his 
subsequent productions. 

In the summer of 1832 Mr. Willis was staying 
at Florence, when he received an invitation from 
the officers of the American frigate, United 
States, to accompany them in a cruise about the 
Mediterranean. From June to December they 
sailed about, from Elba to the Golden Horn, and 
in turn visited Naples, Pestum, Baie, Palermo, 
the Adriatic, Corfu, Athens, and Constantinople. 
The book contains Mr. Willis’s jottings by the 
way, and that appears to be the story of the 
We subjoin a few extracts, which may 


temper of the book. 
The first relates to Byron’s celebrated 
MAID OF ATHENS. 

The “ Maid of Athens,” in the very teeth of poetry, 
has become Mrs. Black of Egina! The beautiful 
Teresa Makri, of whom Byron asked back his heart, 
of whom Moore and Hobhouse, and the poet himself, 
have written so much and so passionately, has forgotten 
the sweet burthen of the sweetest of love songs, and 
taken the unromantic name, and followed the unro- 
mantic fortunes of a Scotchman. The commodore 
proposed that we should call upon her on our way to 
the temple of Jupiter, this morning. Mr. Black was 
out—Mrs. Black was in. We walked up the creaking 


| steps, with a Scotch terrier barking and snapping at 


our heels, and were met at the door by, really, a 
very pretty woman. She smiled as I apologised for our 
intrusion, and a sadder or a sweeter smile I never 
saw. She said her welcome in a few simple words of 
Italian, and I thought there were few sweeter voices 
in the world. I asked her if she had not learned 
English yet. She coloured, and said, “ No, signore !” 
and the deep spot in her cheek faded gradually down, 
Her husband, 
she said, had wished to learn her language, and 
would never let her speak English. I began to feel a 
prejudice against him. Presently, a boy of perhaps 
three years came into the room, an ugly, white-headed, 
Scotch-looking little ruffian, thin-lipped and freckled, 
and my aversion for Mr. Black became quite decided. 
“Did you not regret leaving Athens ?” I asked. “ Very 


| much, signore,” she answered, with half a sigh ; “ but 


my husband dislikes Athens.” Horrid Mr. Black ! 
thought I. I wished to ask her of Lord Byron; but 


| I had heard that the poet’s admiration had occa- 


sioned the usual scandal attendant on every kind of 
pre-eminence, and her modest and timid manners, 
while they assured me of her purity of heart, made me 
afraid to venture where there was even a possibility of 
She sat in a drooping attitude on the 
coarsely-covered divan, which occupied three sides of 
the little room, and it was difficult to believe that any 
eye but her husband’s had ever looked upon her, or 
that the “ wells of her heart” had ever been drawn 


| upon for anything deeper than the simple duties of a 


wife and mother. 


One or two little pictures of life in Constan- 

tinople are perfect in their way. 
THE SULTAN’S PERFUMER. 

As I looked about the perfumer’s retired sanctum, 
and my eye rested on the small heaps of spice woods, 
the gilded pastilles, the curious bottles of attar of 
roses and jasmine, and thence to the broad soft divans 
extending quite around the room, piled in the corners 
with cushions of down, I thought Mustapha, the per- 
fumer, among those who lived by trattic, had the 








THE CRITIC, 


[June 1, 





anliest and most enaibetin unlike 
serving that I smoked but little, Mustapha gave an 
order to his familiar, who soon appeared, 
small gilded saucers, one containing a jelly of incom- 
parable delicacy and whiteness, and the other a can- 
died liquid, tinetured with quince and cinnamon. 
My frie md explained to me that I was to eat both, 
and that Mustapha said, “ on his head be the injury 
it wi uld do me.” There needed little persuasion. 
The cool 
sweets a delicately. For all this courtesy Mus- 
re finds his offset in the opened hearts of his cus- 
tomers, when the pipes are smoked out and there is 
nothing to delay the offer of his costly wares. First 
calling for a jar of jessamine, than which the sultan 
himself perfumes his beard with no rarer, he turned it 
upside down, and, leaning towards me, rubbed the 
moistened cork over my nascent moustache, and 
waited with a satisfied certainty for my expression of 
admiration as it ‘ascended me into the brain. 
The re was no denying it was of celestial flavour. He 
held up his fingers : “(ne ? two? three ? ten? How 
many oe s shall your slave fill for you?”. It wasa 
most lucid pantomime. An interpreter would have 
been superfluous. The attar of roses stood next on 
the shelf. 
Bottle 
under nasal review; each, one might think, the 


triumph of the alchemy of flowers, and of each a spe- | 


cimer 1 was laid aside for me in a slender phial, dex- 
erously capped with vellum, and tied with a silken 
aan ud by the adroit Abyssinian. I escaped empty- 
ing my purse by a single worthless coin, the fee I 
required for my return boat over the Golden Horn; 
but I had seen Mustapha the perfumer. 
A CIRCASSIAN BEAUTY. 
left him to finish his cireuit, and walked on in 
search of the Circassian beauties of the market. Se- 
veral turbaned slave-merchants were sitting round a 





manghal, or brass vessel of coals, smoking or making | 


their coffee in one of the porticoes, and my friend ad- 
dressed one of them with an inquiry on the subject. 
“There were Circassians in the bazaar,” he said, 
“but there was an express firman, prohibiting 
the exposing or selling of them to Franks, under 
heavy penalties.” We tried to bribe him. It was of 


no use. He pointed to the apartment in which they 
were, and, as it was upon the ground floor, I took 
advice of modest assurance, and, approaching the win- 


dow, sheltered my eyes with my hand, and looked in. 
A great fat girl, with a pair of saucer-like black eyes, 
and cheeks as red and round asa cabbage 
facing the window, devouring a pie most voraciously. 
She had a small carpet spread beneath her, and sat 
on one of her heels, with a row of fat red toes, whose 
nails were tinged with henna, just protruding on the 
other side from the folds of her ample trousers. The 
light was so dim that I could not see the features of 
the others, of whom there were six or seven in groups 
in the corners. And so faded the bright colours of a 
certain boyish dream of Circassian beauty A fat 
girl eating a pie! 

Mr. Willis has indeed, to even a greater 
extent than the French tourist, the fault of 
parading his learning, such as it is. He is one 
of those gentlemen who find it impossible to sce 
Athens without flying into a rhapsody about 
Socrates, and seeing visions of a most extra- 
ordinary nature. In one of these day-dreams, 
which comes over him while on the Rostrum of 
Demosthenes, the great orator himself becomes 
not only visible but audible, whilst Aristides, 
Alcibiades, and Socrates mingle with the ap- 
plauding crowd. This, it must be confessed, is a 
stretch of the imagination, every way worthy of 
an American, and of such an American as Mr. 
N. P. Willis. 


-rose, sat 








Australia Visited and Revisited: A Narrative of 
recent Travels and old Experiences in Victoria 
and New South Wales. By Samurt Mossman 
and Tomas Banister. London: Addey 
and Co. 

Turs book may be read by the tarry-at-home 

traveller with interest, and by the intending 

emigrant with advantage. To the latter especially, 
the value of a true and faithful witness cannot be 
overrated. Upon the faith of books, many have | 
left their native land to reap mortification and | 
disappointment; and others have been deterred, | 
by the same cause, from emigrating to regions 
which have since proved perfect Goshens. The 
fact is, that travellers in new regions have, 
in general, a strong tendency to speak through 
their feelings rather than through their actual 
experience—a. tendency to exaggerate, no doubt | 
unconsciously, and to unduly praise or depreciate. 

Such travellers are unsafe guides. In the present | 

case we have a plain unvarnished tale. The | 


authors teli what they have seen, and speak what | 
state what they believe, and | 
Their adventures were | 
It is only 


they have heard, 
what they do not believe. 


few, their means of information many. 





vocation. Ob- | 


with two | 


toa court of fairies might have mingled | 








now and cant th: at they indulge in fine writing— 
| and that is when they can’t help it, in the pre- 
sence of a gorgeous landscape, beneath a refulgent 
| Australian sky. As a literary production there 
is an inequality of style, which may result from 
joint authorship; but we recommend the book for 
its utility rather than for its literature. 
| The authors—two merry men, or at all events 
two who appear to have made up their minds 
to “ rough it,” and to take each other as compa- 
nions for better for worse—arrived at Port Philip 
when the gold discoveries were about seven 
months old. The news had not reached England 
when they left it, and a little scepticism, respecting 
what the pilot who boarded the vessel told them, 
was quite natural; but all they heard they sub- 
sequently found fully confirmed. It was not 
| surprising then, that, after a few days’ resi- 
dence in Melbourne, they hired a horse between 
| them, and set out, on the ride-and-tie plan, we 
| presume, for the diggings—not to dig, but to see 
| and judge. Their first visit was to Mount Alex- 
ander. Here they tell us of the 


It was the best ever sent from Adrianople. | 
after bottle of different extracts were passed | 


GOLD AND WHO GET IT. 

It was really astonishing to see the quantity of 
gold obtained: the diggers were not satisfied with 
ounces ! Unless they got pouuds in weight they 
thought themselves doing r badly. However, it would 
be a great mistake to conclude, and would be untrue 
to state, that all were picking up gold by the pound | 
weight. Many could not pay their expenses; but 
there have been fewer failures at Mount Alexander 
diggings than those we afterwards visited in New | 
South Wales. There is no comparison between the 
Turon and these diggings, in regard to the quantity of 
gold obtained, and the enormous amounts realised by 
hundreds. It would be impossible, however, to advise 
any one in this matter; fortune often favours. the 
| weak and neglects the strong. We saw lads who, we 
| were assured, had made, and were making, from one to 


three ounces a day; while hard-working and able | 
men were pointed -out to us who had not a penny- | 
weight, and were compelled in consequence to hire | 


themselves to live, having expended all their means ; 


| but still desperately determined to continue at the 


exciting employment, rather than fall back upon the 
labour of the country, which so much needed them. 


Whilst we were in a store purchasing some corn for | 


our horses, a lad under sixteen years of age brought 
some gold for the storekeeper to weigh ; 

nearly twenty-seven ounces of it, for which 2/. 10s, 
an ounce was offered him; which he refused, saying 
he thought he should get more. This gold was 
obtained from a hole he had been permitted to work 
out by a party leaving it. He went into the hole on 
the Saturday, and on Monday he was possessed of the 


| quantity here mentioned. The circumstance did not 


surprise any one; for the fact of getting large 
quantities of gold was so common, that peoplesaid only 
that the lad was lucl ky, and it would be a good start 
for him. To most people at a distance there appears 
some romance in gold-digging; they are excited with 
the idea that they may kick up a stone and find twenty 
pounds of gold under it, and cannot imagine how 


people can refrain from seizing a pick and breaking | 
every piece of quartz they pass, to see if there is | 


But this is all a 
gold-digging is a real downright matter- 
of-faet trade ; so many hours of common labourer’s 
work, so much gold; so many buckets of earth, so | 
many ounces : and once aman is amongst the diggers, 


another monster nugget in it. 
delusion ; 


for the chance of what he might turn up, than he 
“oad to enter upon the labour of English navvies, 
whose allowance is three cubic yards per day. The | 
labour is always great, and sometimes exceedingly so: 
a great many fail; and the dirty work, mud, and 
slushing in water, the wretched cooking and un- 
comfortable beds—if such as the great mass have | 
can be called beds—the discomfort of sitting about in | 
the open air between sundown and bed- time, and | 
rising cold and damp in the morning, besides the pain 
} 


| of training the body to a severe and incessant labour, 


are so contrary to the habits of the many, that few | 
can stand the training. No one, therefore, should 
think of attempting such work, unless he feels him- 
self equal to any exertion, mentally and bodily, and 
prepared to rough it in the extremest sense of the 
term. It is very easy to distinguish those who have 
been any length of time at work from the new arrivals, 
by their worn and dirty dress, their beards, and their 
thin, lank faces; for even the most healthy of them 
have a haggard appearance. A few were complain- 
ing of dysentery, and some of them had bad eyes; 
the latter occas sioned by the flies, which are terribly 
annoying ; and the former generally goes its round 
amongst the new-comers, though most of the men are 
remarkably healthy at this time of the year; but the 
water in many places was very bad, and its ill effects 
were much felt. To this must be added the excessive 
heat, much greater in consequence of all vegetation 
being destroyed. ‘To convey an accurate idea of the 
desolation around you is almost impossible. 


With the cradle, and how the cradle is rocked, 
and how the precious metal is secured, the public 





there were | 


| 
| 
| 

he feels no more inclination to take a pick i in his hand | the water will fail until May, the beginning of winter, 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| must, by this time, be pretty well acquainted, 
The following extract, however, is a useful one. 
The information was furnished to the authors by 
an intelligent digger, a Lancashire man, named 
W. B. Garrett. It relates to the circumstances 
under which gold is to be found. 


At the surface-diggings the gold is found lying on 
the very top, to the depth of from six to fourteen inches, 
and sometimes still deeper; these diggings have 
always been on the face or side of the hills, and 
generally those hills facing east and south-east. It is 
found in all sorts of earth, excepting the black 
alluvial soil, in or amongst gravelly earth, and small 
quartz, in hard marly clay. The average yield of this 
sort of diggings is about an ounce to a cart-load of 
earth, and three men with a cradle can dig up and 
wash six or seven loads per day: 
diggings that a party of three, to which I belonged, 
obtained in eleven days 37 ozs. 2. dwts. each. But 
some of the surface-digg sings yield much more. In 
some particular spots, parties of three or four have 
obtained 300, 400, and 500, and even in one instance 
800 ounces in two or three days; but taking them 
altogether, they yield about an ounce to a load of 
earth. In sinking, the deepest of the holes might be 
eighteen or twenty feet, certainly not deeper, and the 
shallowest two, three and four feet, so that the 
average would be about eight or ten feet. As they 
| keep sinking, they try a dishful of the earth occasion- 
| ally, until they find that it will pay for washing. 
| They frequently find a few particles from within a 
| couple of feet from the top. But they in general have 
| to go within a foot of the rock before they find it to 
pay them; it is then found sometimesina hard marly 
| substance. The rocks, which are mostly blue or grey 
slate, are in general covered with a few inches of 
tough clay, in which gold is seldom or ever found. 
But on the top of the clay a bed of small gravel is 
found, in which gold most abounds (the larger pieces 
are often embedded in the clay). I have known 
many holes yielding an ounce per day to three men 
abandoned as not paying, and given to new comers, 
who wanted a start; and the men generally considered 
themselves not paid if they were getting less than 
an ounce per day each man. Many holes have been 
left by parties just commencing as being unprofitable, 
through not knowing how to work them ; and others, 
experienced hands, have gone into the same holes and 
| done well. Myself and two others went into an old 
| hole abandoned by two parties, and in abouta fortnight 
got six pounds seven ounces each man, driving our 
| hole under three or four others that had not been sunk 
down to the rocks. The sinking is always done in 
the gullies. Holes in the very centre of the dip of 
the gullies are always the richest. Quartz abounds in 
nearly every part of the gold- -fields, sometimes lying 
scattered on the surface; and in many places large 
ridges of it are found sticking up out of the ground, 
forming an angle with the earth of about 40° or 45°. 
In many places there are alternate layers of iron-stone 
and quartz embedded together. The iron-stone 
abounds most in and near the bed of the creek, where 
it is found in immense blocks. The gold found 
amongst the iron-stone in and near the creek is often 
in large pieces, and much water-worn. Specimens of 
gold and iron-stone haye been found completely 
amalgamated (a small one of which sort we rem, 
The scargity of water towards the latter end of the 
summer is much felt (the dirt which is taken to the 
creek in large quantities for washing absorbs it); and 
as water fails in the upper part of the creek, the 
diggers move down towards the river Loddon. The 
season for digging is about October to January, when 





or rainy season. The diggers, as a body of men, were 
remarkably healthy; the only disease at all pre- 
valent was the blight, or disease of the eye 
caused by the flies, which, in all parts of Australia, 
All the gold I have 
seen a great 


are a complete nuisance. 


seen—and I have deal—has_ the 


| appearance (colour excepted) that lead would have, 


if it was spilt or scattered in a molten state. 
Some few grains are found quite globular or round, 
some in very fine dust, some in thin scales, and much 
in partially flattened pieces of all shapes ’and sizes ; 
all, exeept the first, having the rough appearance 
which new-cast metals have that have been cast in 
sand. The gold found in the watercourses, or in those 
places where water-courses formerly were, is, of 
aie more or less smooth or water-worn; and that 
found on the sides of the hills, in what they call the 
surface-diggings, is invariably the roughest, as having 
been least exposed to friction, never having been in 
the water-courses. The colour of the gold is of 
different appearance in different localities. All the 
gold procured in Victoria is of a beautiful pale 
yellow, though not so pale as the Californian gold, 
having no silver in it, 

Life at the diggings, the hardships, the immo- 
ralities, the gains and losses, the recklessness and 
daring—all these we know of through the public 
press; and the present authors only confirm 
what we know. But their mission was not 
solely to the diggings. They desired to know 
the capabilities of Victoria and South Australia 
as grazing and — countries. Victoria, 
the reader will be pleased to remember, is a new 


it was this sort of 
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province lopped off New South Wales, and which 
has hitherto been known under the name of Port | 
Philip. Leaving Mount Alexander, our travellers 
entered the bush, and proceeded to the head- 
quarters of an Australian squatter. It is refresh- 
ing to know that an Australian squatter does 
not resemble the squatters of Connaught,—that 
he does not live in a mud cabin, trusting to Pro- 
vidence and potatoes—that he eats off decent 
Staffordshire pottery, and snuffs his candles with 
snuffers of Birmingham plate—that he keeps his 
horse and groom, provided the groom has not 
absconded to the “diggings,” that he pastures, 
mayhap, 9,000 sheep—many horses and milch 
cows, and dairy maids in abundance—that, finally, 
his daughters, should he have any, perform 
polkas and the most recent waltzes of an evening, 
many leagues away from the nearest point of 
civilisation, parroquets and kangaroos often the 
only out-of-door listeners. Our authors paint 
the life of a squatter and his shepherd so gaily, 
that we are really whisked away into an antipo- | 
dean Arcadia, and eat, in imagination, damper ; 
drink tea and smoke Cavendish, with a rifle on 
our shoulder, and a pistol in our belt. A short 
extract will show 


THE LUCKY SQUATTER. 

“Eleven years ago,” he said, “I commenced the 
business of an Australian squatter, with four thou- 
sand sheep, for which I gave 4000/., including the 
right of the run, and a few horses and bullocks, with 
a dray. 
I have a thousand head of cattle, and a hundred 
horses, besides the improvements on the stations, as 
the reward of my exertions, and the natural increase 
of stock since that time. And if all things go well 
this year, I shall realise from twelve to fifteen hundred 
pounds clear profit from my wool and tallow. So 
much for the result ; the manner I set to work at the | 
beginning was to reside for a twelvemonth prior to | 
my purchasing stock upon a station, where I gave my 


services free, to obtain a practical knowledge of the | 


details of every employment necessary on a sheep- 
farm, by acting in the 
herd, shearer, and overseer. In England I had been 
never supposed that I should have taken so kindly to 
this rude occupation ; but I am thankful now that I 
threw up the quill and the desk for the sheep-shears and 
the wool-press, for the life of a squatter has made a 
better man of me, both in mind and body. Instead 
of being a pale and slender ghost, flitting about the 
dingy courts of law, earning nothing more than a 
living for myself and family, here I am, as you see, a 
stout able-bodied man, browned by the genial ex-~ 
posure to our glorious climate, and able to ride round | 
my run, a distance of fifty miles, in six hours, while | 
I am monarch of all I survey.’ 


The discovery of gold in Australia has had its 
moral, physical, and social disadvantages—among 
the latter, the difficulty of obtaining and retain- | 
ing hired labour. The temptations of Mount 
Alexander and other places are too strong for 
prudent flesh and blood. 


back. To give an idea of the wealth of the two | 
provinces in sheep—-and a sheep means mutton, | 
wool, tallow, 
tract :— 
EIGHTEEN MILLIONS OF SHEEP. 

Suppose that an out-station possesses 3000 sheep, 
and that there are on an average three of these on 
every run, giving 9000 sheep to each squatting station, 
and that there are one hundred squatting stations in | 
a ‘district, mustering 900,000 sheep, and that each | 
colony has ten districts, this will give us eighteen 


millions of sheep for the two provinces of Victoria | 


and New South Wales, which is near the total 
amount, according to the last returns. 
4000 sheep depastured on crown lands, the settlerpays 
a yearly squatting licence of ten pounds to the 
Government. 

We had marked several other extracts, illustra- | 
tive of the abundance of this region of the globe, 
and of the advantages it presents to the capitalist, | 
to the artisan, and to the labourer; but we must 


really refer those who feel any interest in Aus- | 


tralia to the book itself. It contains much 
minute and interesting information respecting the 


country—its climate, soil, capabilities, modes of 


travelling, and the like. For instance, it is well, 
among other things, that the emigrant should 
know that, if he takes his passage for Melbourne 
in a vessel of any burden, he will have to 


disembark at Hobson Bay; that he has then | 


two courses before him—either to take boat to 
W illiamstown, or steam to Melbourne. Both 
are expensive routes, especially if the emigrant 
has much luggage. The authors therefore 
recommend that emigrants, especially families, 
should bring with them as little luggage, in the 


This season I shall shear 30,000 sheep, and | 


capacity of hut-keeper, shep- | 


Now, as the wealth of | 
the grand capitalists in the country consists | 
chiefly in flocks and herds, this is a great draw- | 


and skin—take the following ex- | 


For every | 


| shape of furniture and the like, as possible. We 

have given but a very rude index to the contents 
| of this book. It is one which we 
mend to the perusal of the emigrant, and one 
which we would commend to the attentive read- 
| ing of any one who meditates no longer journey 
than a trip to Margate. 








Norway and its Scenery; comprising the Journal wt 
a Tour by Epwarp Price, Esq., and a Road-Book 
Sor Tourists. Edited by Tuomas Forester, Esq., 
A.M., Author of “ Norway in 1848-49,” &c. Lon- 
don: Bohn. 

Norway is as much “the fashion” now as the Rhine 

used to be—and no wonder; for the descriptions of it 

in this new guide-book, aided by the numerous en- 
gravings of the scenery with which it is embellished, 
| are enough to tempt the most timid tourist to seek the 


trip. Let all who resolve to do so take with them 


ful to the traveller. 
mere utility. It is also an interesting book to read ; 





tains the notes of Mr. Price, by whom the sketches 
| were drawn from which the engravings are taken, and 


| who will be found an extremely lively and pleasant | 


travelling companion. A road-book, with skeleton 


routes, distances, and prices, and ample instructions | 


| how to find the best sport at fishing or shooting, are 
| contained in the appendix. 
| 
| 


Associations. by 


with their j 
ackson and Wal- 


London: J 


Scenes in other Lands, 
| JoHN STOUGHTON. 
ford. 


the recollections of many wanderings among the most 

familiar scenes onthe Continent. It is more reflective 

than descriptive. It was designed to express the im- 
| pressions made upon the tourist’s mind by the princi- 
| pal scenes he has beheld, and the thoughts they have 
| suggested to him. The places described or discoursed 
| about are, however, pb which everybody who has 
crossed the channel must have seen, and there is not 
| sufficient novelty, either 


| are indeed somewhat perplexed to find the motive for 


| publishing a work on so worn-out a theme. 





| FICTION. 


The Autobiography of a Missionary. 
J. P. Fuetcwer. 2 vols. London: 

| and Blackett. 
| Tre autobiography of a missionary ought to form 
| an interesting book; but it ought to be a bond fide 
| autobiography, and should never be written in such 


By the Rev. 
Ilurst 


|'amanner as that the reader shall rise from its | 


perusal with the feeling that he has been reading 
| a fiction. We suspect that Mr. Fletcher, or Mr. 


Fletcher’s friend Mr. Singleton, has been follow- | 


ing more the literary suggestions of his friend 


given us, after all, the “religious novel 
| than the autobiography. We do not mean to 
| assert that these volumes are entirely destitute 
| of historical truth. The writer may have been in 
India, in Cairo, and at the foot of Lebanon; but 
| his novelistic tendencies are so strong, that he 
| must excuse us if we are unable to disentangle 
| his facts from his fictions. This is unfortunate, 
| for the sake of both the author and his readers. 
He might, with as great propriety, have entitled 
his book the “ Autobiography of a Shadwell- 
green curate,” lane that he occupies far more 
space in describing the fortunes of a poor clergy- 


the pagans of Madura. One or two anachronisms, 
| and the easy way he makes the acquaintance ot 
| Egyptian recluses, Jewish barons, and impeni- 
tent termagants, make us doubt whether we can 
accept the following passage as containing a 
truth. Iftruth, it is a most disgraceful truth; 
| and if not truth, a disgraceful libel on the clergy. 
Along with his friend the Rey. Mr. Pemberton, 
perpetual curate of St. Austin’s, Shadwell-green, 
he talls in with Mr. Gorman, a decayed clergy- 
man. He is in rags, and with his wife and child 
starving in a garret. Puzzled how to clothe the 
| “ poor parson,” Mrs. Pemberton comes to their 
| aid—and now for the 
POOR CLERGYMAN’S CLOTHING SOCIETY. 
| Mrs. P. loquitur.—“ Dear me Thi a forgotten. Why 
|! my aunt, Mrs. Mornington, belongs to the Poor 
Clergyman's Clothing Society, She is the very per- 
son to apply to in this emergency. You know, dear, 
she collects old clothes from every quarter, and sends 
| them to distressed curates!” “ And incumbents, too,” 
added Pemberton smiling. 





been exceedingly thankful to receive 


san safely com- | 


north instead of the south of Europe for his summer | 


this volume, so rich in every kind of information use- | 
It has another charm beyond | 


for, in addition to the usual facts for reference, it con- | 


Tuis little volume is not the narrative of a tour, but | 


in the subject or in the re- | 


educated in, and practised the legal profession, and I | flections suggested, to justify a longer notice. We | 


Mrs. Pemberton than his own, and that he has | 
” rather | 


man residing at “ Enby-lane, Whitechapel,” than 
those of the missionary “ up the country,” among | 


' 
‘“T know some who have ! 





an old coat at 
her hand!” “Is it possible,” I exclaimed in astonish- 
ment, “ that inthe wealthiest Church in Europe, there 
should be found amongst those who minister at her 
altars, persons thankful for old clothes?” “ Why, 
Singleton, you are quite a novice in the mysteries of 
| clerical existence. Come, to enlighten you a little, 
you shall have a note of introduction to Mrs. Morn- 
gton, and negotiate this business yourself! ” 
"Piasioien accordingly visits Mrs. Mornington, 
| and negotiates “a supply of ready-made articles” 
for Mr. Gorman, the poor parson. 
| The death of Mrs. Walsingham, who curses 
God and dies, is rather too melo-dramatic to our 
| tastes; but then there was a plot to be wrought 
| out—and the present, contrary to all example, is 
| an autobiography with a plot. Mrs. Walsingham 
| has been a naughty proud mother and woman, 
| who once “kept her carriage,” and who can re- 
member the time when her father rode from the 
| church to thehall, “and rector and curate walked 
by his side with their hats off;” and now poetical 
justice demands that she should die in a hovel 
with curses on her tongue. Now commend us to 
| a realautobiography—to a plain unvarnished tale 
| —and it immediately engages attention. Whata 
man has really felt and experienced—what he 
| has been, done, and suffered, as a small hero or a 
great one, as a saint, or the chiefest of sinners, 
| will find him willing hearers and readers among 
all classes from those of four to those of four- 
score years and four. The present autobiography 
does not, unfortunately, belong to this class. 
Nevertheless, it will have its readers as a reli- 
| gious novel, with all its improbabilities. The 
religious element the author has had the good 
to keep subdued; that is, in the passing 
reflections and dialogues, there is nothing of 
that mawkish religious sentimentality introduced 
which is at once offensive to good taste, and inju- 
| rious to healthy religious sentiment. 
George Singleton, who is supposed to be telling 
| his own tale, was the son of a tradesman residing 
in the West of England, who had twice filled the 
office of churchwarden, who loved the Church, 
and hated Dissent, but who died praying forgive- 
ness of Mr. Brown, the dissenting minister of the 
place, for the many hard things he had said 
against him. George hated the counter, having 
had some schooling. He subsequently converts 
his patrimony into cash, enters a missionary 
| college, and in due time is consecrated. At this 
college his romance of life commences. Here he 
saves a poor boy from drowning who had fallen 
through the ice. This boy, named Jack, proves 
afterwards to be his uncle’s grandson. This uncle 
had married, in Provence, a Madelaine, who gave 
birth to an Adelaine, who married a Mr. Wal- 
| singham, and gave birth to the boy Jack. This 
| Adelaine is rendered miserable through the 
agency of her husband’s mother-in-law — the 
amiable Mrs. Walsingham already spoken of. 
| These circumstances are gradually discovered. 
First the boy Jack, under the ice; his father by 
the Missionary in the recluse of Cairo; and the 
mother-in-law by the curate of Enby-street, 
| Whitechapel. At the same college Mr. Singleton 
makes the acquaintance of Mr. Moncada, a He- 
brew, and of his danghter Rachel. These he is 
instrumental in converting to Christianity, much 
to the mortification of Mr. Moncada’s brother: to 
whom we are subsequently introduced as Baron 
Moncada, of MRegent’s-park, who is sure of 
obtaining a seat in Parliament, and who, in 
his extreme liberality, bulds a church, Jew as 
he is—giving the right of presentation to our 
hero, whom he had once almost cuffed for having 
converted his brother, but in whom he now 
recognises a nephew, it happened thus: George 
Singleton loved Rachel, but Rachel loved 
Mr. Merton, and was married to him, George 
generously acting as clergyman, .and smothering 
his wounded feelings. Mr. Merton dies after the 
Missionary has left England for India. In his 
Indian sojourn we find nothing very interesting. 
His health gives way, and he is ordered to Europe. 
In Egypt he hears accidentally that Mrs. Merton, 
now a widow, is residing, doing works of nr at 
the foot of Mount Lebanon. His old love reviv 
He finds Rachel, proposes, is accepted, and the y 
are married. They return to mUTOpe, lose their 
| property, and George is obliged to do duty as a 
poor curate to obtain a subsistence. It is while 
labouring as a curate that he falls in with Baron 
Mongada, and immediately gets into a long gossip 
| with him on Convocation and Jewish emancipa- 
tion. Such, in general terms, is the substance of 
the novel or romance spread over these two 
volumes. We really cannot call it an auto- 
biography. 


| sense 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Poems by Edward Quillinan, with a Memoir, by | 
Wixiiam Jounston. London, Moxon. | 
The Lusiad of Luis de Camoens, books 1 to 5. | 
Translated by Epwarp QUILLINAN, with notes | 
by Jonn Apamson. London: Moxon. 
Tae high opinion which Wordsworth is said to 
have had of Mr. Quiitinan’s poetry does not | 
detract much from Wordsworth’s usually correct | 
judgment; but it shows how a distinguished man 
may have his opinions influenced by friendship. 
We scarcely deem Wordsworth less a critic | 
because he believed his son-in-law, Mr. Quillinan, | 
to be a genius; and verily we think not that Mr. | 
(Quiilinan had the magical tongue and the large 
speech of a poet of Nature’s making not art’s 
contrivance, because Wordsworth deemed him so 
gifted. Mr. Quillinan is admitted to be among 
the first, if not the first Portuguese scholar in 
England; he has contributed clever and erudite 
articles to the magazines; but his poetry has no 
largeness, no profundity, no intuitive glimpses. 
Artistic he is; fluency he may be said to possess 
in a professional sense; he glides through measure 
and metre like a skilful skater, who cuts his way 
over the polished ice gracefully, smoothly; but | 
he awes not with the royal step and the august | 
bearing of a king of thought. He is not the | 
teacher, nor the prophet, nor the missionary, but 
a friend rather, a human brother suffering and 
weeping over life’s saddest experiences. When 
the darkest and longest shadows stretch across 
his household, we become familiar with his mind 
just as we become familiar with his sorrow: it 
is not so above men, that they look up to it with | 
fear and trembling. So long ago as 1827, Words- 
worth said that if Mr. Quillinan did not gain a 
permanent place among the poets of England, 
the cause must be the unworthiness of his sub- 
jects. We beg to differ entirely from this patron- 
ising assertion. Mr. Quillinan never possessed 
the creative power to make a poem throb with 
the fire of inmost life. He could round, and 
polish, and beautify the external shape; but he 
could not give a soul to song. The purest and 
whitest block of marble under his hand would 
come forth white and pure, and with a new form, 
but it would not be the form of Jupiter nor 
Apollo. Nevertheless there are points in the 
life of this scholar and amiable man which it may 
be well to trace, were it for nothing else than 
to show how he came in contact with many no- 
tabilities of his time. 

Edward Quillinan was born at Oporto, in 1791. 
The boy, when seven years old, was sent to 
England to be educated, but at the age of four- 
teen he was removed from school, and sent back 
to his native place, not however before his little 
hands had been busy in plucking flowers at the 
foot of Parnassus. The miniature poct had only 
been confined to a counting-house in Oporto six 
months, when the French drove all the English 
families out of the town, and he was shipped once 
more for England. Here the father formed an 
acquaintance with an officer of the carabineers, 
and the result was that young Quillinan joined 
the army. It seems that exactly in proportion 
as he was a worse poet so did he make a better 
soldier than poor blundering Coleridge. Quilli- 
nan’s selection of a regiment was not exactly | 
lucky, or otherwise he was unlucky in exercising | 
the pen of the satirist rather than the sword of | 
the lieutenant. Out of his first indiscreet pub- 
lication, entitled The Ball Room Votaries, he 
escaped triumphantly; but his after contribution 
to a publication called The Whim was anything 
but a joke. He had offended a certain choleric 
captain, and one morning he awoke rather famous, 
having three duels on his hands as his share of The 
Whim. Twooftheduels were fought, and ended 
in smoke, like the juvenile paper bullets of Mr. 
Quillinan’s satirical brain. The fact of the officers 
of a regiment fighting duels to such an extent 
among themselves, shows in an admirable light 
the superior humanity or good sense of our own | 
times. Soon after these quarrels, Mr. Quillinan | 
exchanged into the third Dragoon Guards, then 
joined the regiment in Spain, and remained with 
it to the end of the Peninsular campaign. On | 
the restoration of peace he turned away from the | 
field destructive to the field constructive, and 
built up rather a lengthy poem, which bore only 
the marks of respectable talent. As the fruit of a 
literary acquaintance, Mr. Quillinan in 1817 mar- | 
ried a daughter of Sir Egerton Bryges, afterwards | 
so well known by his “Letters on the character | 
and poetical genius of Lord Byron.” A happy | 
coincidence happened at this time, not unusual 








| in the history of literature. One of Mr. Quillinan’s 


| world. 


| itself. 





poems was reviewed rathersmartly in Blackwood’s 
Magazine, under the apt and caustic title of 
“Poems by a Heavy Dragoon.” This was too 
great a tax on the good temper of the poet, who 
never strictly could be termed heavy ; and he visi- 


| ted Edinburgh with some hostile intentions against 
| the bilious writer of the critique, but eventually 


made him a friend and neighbour in the Winder- 
mere locality. Being quartered in Penrith in 
1821, he came to Rydal with a letter of introduc- 
tion to Wordsworth, and thus commenced a 
friendship that ended only with life. In the 
same year Mr. Quillinan quitted the army, and, 
having strong admiration for Wordsworth, and 
perhaps stronger love for nature in her freest and 
freshest aspects, he established himself by the 
banks of the Rotha, between Ambleside and Rydal. 
Here the first shadow crept over the threshold 
of the poct’s home, which was destined in after 
years to grow denser and darker. After the 
birth of her second daughter, Mrs. Quillinan be- 
came so ill that she was removed for change of 
air, but soon returned to a new home, Ivy Cot- 
tage, just below Rydal Mount. The shadow of 
suffering, like the shadow of that grand old 
mount,” still hung over, the new house of the 
poet! The saddest of fates awaited Mrs. Quilli- 
nan; her dressing-gown accidentally caught fire, 
and injured her so seriously that she lived but a 
few days. She was buried at Grasmere, her 
monument being distinguished with a design by 
Chantry. A change of scene on the Continent, 
and the ability to break the shock and torrent of 
grief by resorting to the muses, assisted in bring- 
ing Mr. Quillinan back to the business of the 
On his return from abroad he went to 
reside at Lee Priory, near Canterbury, and there, 
or at his house in Bryanston-street, London, he 
generally lived until 1832. During the whole of 
this period he was on the most intimate terms 
with Wordsworth and his family. These terms 
remained unaltered until 1841, when they became 
strengthened and confirmed by an important 
event in the poet’s life. Nineteen years after the 
death of his first wife, Mr. Quillinan married 
Dora Wordsworth, the first young blossoms of 
their love having been fed long before by mutual 
tears of grief. The tour of the wedded pair was 


| into Somersetshire, to some of the earlier scenes 


of Wordsworth, when he, his sister, and Coleridge 
walked together, and all through the summer 
days talked poetry. The scenes are not named ; 
but we presume that they were the Quantock- 
hills, with their tops covered with tangled fern 


|} and heather, and looking down on the Bristol 


Channel. One of the scenes probably was Stowey, 
about eight miles from Bridgwater, where Cole- 
ridge lived. The cottage in which he resided has 
been changed and degraded into a beerhouse, and 
stolid rustics now fraternise with the pipe and 
mug in the room where the “ Ancient Mariner” 
was conceived. We saw this degradation but a 
short time since, and with a sad heart we wan- 
dered to a little garden at the rear of the house, 
looking out on the lordly Quantocks, and sat 
under the tree—a mulberry-tree, if we remember 
aright—where Coleridge often sat and mused over 
his hasty marriage. Some time after returning 
from Somersetshire, Quillinan got into a smart 
dispute with Walter Savage Landor. Landor, it 
appears, in rather a savage way, inserted in 
Blackwood an article purporting to be an 
imaginary conversation between Porson and 
Southey, and in which Wordsworth’s poetry was 
tomahawked with true Indian fierceness. Mr. 
Quillinan replied in the same magazine, and de- 


| fended his father-in-law with much good feeling 


and cleverness. 

The summers of 1843 and 1844 were passed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Quillinan at “The Island” in 
Windermere. The spot, it appears, was all that 
a poet could wish—fragrant airs, and lovely 
flowers, and changing sunshine and shadows 
resting ever on lakes and mountains. Never af- 
terwards had the poet such happy days. Again 
the scene changed, and Mrs. Quilinan was obliged 
to hasten to the South of Europe for the benefit 
of her health. After her return, Mrs. Quillinan 
published an account of the journey, which oc- 
cupied a year; and a very readable volume it is, 
with descriptions as warm as the sparkling South 
During the whole of 1846, the husband 
and wife were busy in contributing to English 
literature, unconscious that January 1847 would 


usher in the beginning of a calamity that no | 


human aid could arrest. In that month Mrs. 
Quillinan took a severe cold in journeying to 


house for the reception of his bride, and from 
which she never rallied; but when the winds 
were warmest, and the skies hung brightest ever 
Rydal, in the glorious month of July she died. 

The regret of Mr. Quillinan was evidently 
very poignant; but, during the intervals of grief, 
he laboured at his translations of the Lusiad and 
the History of Portugal. 'The former translation 
is before us, and proves unmistakeably the scholar- 
ship of Mr. Quillinan. If the translator had 
lived to inspect the work under the printer’s 
hands, and to make supervisions, there might 
have been less for carping critics to cayvil at; but, 
in its present state, it will remain a monument 
of industry and talent. The best portions of the 
Lusiad come so readily and fluently from Mr. 
Quillinan’s pen, that Camoens stands a fair 
chance of being now appreciated in England. 
We have stated most of the leading facts in the 
life of Mr. Quillinan—a name but little known, 
but, taken all in all, deserving of more general 
appreciation. Only so late as the spring of 1851, he 
passed from the midst of his friends, leaving to 
them the recollection of his gentlemanly and 
generous nature as the best epitaph for his 
grave. Mr. Quillinan evidently followed his 
father-in-law in the simple construction of his 
verse; but he never sinks to be so colloquial, 
neither does he rise to the natural grandeur of 
Wordsworth. There is nothing dramatic in 
Quillinan, neither is there in Wordsworth. 
Wordsworth, in spite of his favourite theory, has 
produced abundant imagery, is often sublime in 
intelligence, and not unfrequently rich with 
colour: in all which Mr. Quillinan does not ap- 
proach him. Mr. Quillinan is not a great poet; 
he wants the suggestiveness of great minds; but 
he is accurate and happy in description, with a 
purity of thought that is refreshing, and artistic 
skill which is almost faultless. 





Fables de Gay: traduites en Vers Francais, par le 
CHEVALIER DE CHATELALIN. London: Whittaker 
and Co. 

On one page is the original English, on the opposite 

one the translation into French; and, the Chevalier 

having thus given the best opportunity for com- 
parison, we are bound to say that he has succeeded to: 

a marvel in rendering the one language into the 

other. A remarkable feature of this translation is 

its closeness. Usually it takes ten lines of French to 
express the meaning of eight lines of English. But 
here the translator has preserved very nearly the 
same number of lines, and, in some instances, he has 
even conveyed the strict meaning of the English verse 
in fewer words than the original. Another character- 
istic of this translation is elegance. The Chevalier is. 

a master of his own language, and writes it exqui- 

sitely. This volume will be of great utility to those 

who are learning French, and no less a pleasure to 
those who have learned it. 








The Text of Shakespeare vindicated from the Interpo- 
lations, §c. of John Payne Collyer, Esq. By SAMUEL. 
WELLER SinGer. London: Pickering. 

WE frankly confess that we cannot take an interest 

in this controversy, and therefore are in no mood to 

write an article on it or to fill our columns with a 

quarrel about words. Mr. Collyer has got hold of 

some antique edition of the dramatist, and amended 
the modera text upon that authority. Mr. Singer is 
excessively wrath at the mutilation, and rates Mr. 

Collyer soundly for his presumption. Who shall 

decide between them? We will not even endeavour 

todo so. We leave them to fight it out, and are 
ready to welcome the victor, whichsoever of them 
may be such. Readers who like this sort of word 
warfare are referred to the volume, in which they will 
probably find a great deal of amusement. Un- 
doubtedly a great deal of ingenuity is displayed. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Preacher and the King; or Bourdaloue in the 


Court of Louis XIV. Translated from the 
French of L. BuncEner ; with an Introduc- 
tion, by the Rev. Georce Ports, D.D. 
London: Triibner and Co. 

| Tuat which Wesley said of melodies—that he 
| saw no reason why the powers of evil should 
| have the best of them—is equally applicable to 
the Novel form of fiction; there can be no good 
| reason why religious truths should not be incul- 
| cated under the attractive cover of a story, or 
| why the interest should not be awakened at the 
same time and by the same means as instruct 
| the intellect. M. Buncener was evidently pos- 


| sessed by these views when he conceived the idea 





| Carlisle, in order to prepare her brother William’s | of illustrating the duties of a Preacher towards 
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the great ones of the earth, by writing an his- | 
torico-religious romance, in which Louis XIV. 
Bossuet, and the celebrated Jesuit Bourdaloue 
should be the important personages. 

M. Bungener is a minister of the Reformed 
Church of France ; not very celebrated, we learn, 
as a preacher himself, but a sound divine, a 
scholar, and a good man. It is some time since | 
he first conceived the idea of developing the posi- | 
tion occupied by the great masters of pulpit elo- 
quence during the most profligate times of profli- | 
gate France ; namely, the reigns of the 14th | 
and 15th Louis. The work now translated 
was his first effort ; and so successful has it 
proved, that it has already attained the thirteenth 
edition in the original language. This was fol- | 
lowed by another, which extended from Louis XV. 
to the Encyclopedists ; and Dr. Ports, in his in- 
troduction, promises that if the present transla- 
tion be successful (of which there can be little 
doubt), it will be followed without delay by the 
pendent work. M. Bungener is also well and | 
creditably known as the author of a History of | 


the Council of Trent—a modernised form of Fra | 
Paolo’s admirable performance. These successful | 
and meritorious labours entitle him to the highest 

personal consideration and respect; without | 
which the most cultivated moral teacher will 
inevitably teach in vain. 

The period chosen by M. Bungener is the year 
1695, when Louis XIV. was in the full career of 
his immoral grandeur; La Vallitre had retired | 
into a convent, and Madame de Montespan | 
reigned over the court in her stead. The old | 
Marquis de Fénélon is walking with his celebrated | 
nephew in an avenue of the gardens at Versailles. 
The conversation turns upon court morals, and | 
some reference is made to Madame de Montespan; | 
the Marquis (who was one of the purest men of | 
the day) condemning the servility of the court | 
preachers in giving a tacit assent to the immo- 
rality in vogue. Bourdaloue is then spoken of ; 
he is to preach before the King on the morrow, 
and the Marquis indulges in a hope that he will 
at length assert the holy prerogative of the pulpit, 
and stand like Nathan before David, to speak of 
the evil which has been done. In the progress of | 
this conversation they overtake and join a party | 
of the court philosophers, who are reproducing 
Academe in the gardens of Versailles. There 
is Bossuet, the Plato of his sect, the Abbé Re- 
naudot, one of the first Orientalists of the day, 
the Abbés de Langeron, Fleury, de Cordemoy 
(father and son), Flechier, de la Broue, de St. 
Luc, de Longerne, and others, They are walking | 
about, discussing questions of theology. The | 
fourteenth chapter of Isaiah had been read, and | 
Bossuet bursts out into a rhapsody of admiration | 
at the wonderful eloquence of that superb poem. 


| 





“How many grand things it contains!” he ex- 
claimed. “Ifthe author were a poet only, I would 
say that this was his master-piece. You may find in 
some other chapters equal, perhaps greater richness ; 
but it seems to me that there is none where the 
grandeur of the arrangement is more suited to the 
majesty of the details. It is not simply an isolated | 

assage, nor is it even an ode,—it is a whole poem. 
The more you study it, the more you will be convinced 
that nothing is wanting. 

When the Fénélons have joined them, the con- 
versation becomes more general, and the preach- 
ing of Bourdaloue once more becomes the sub- 
ject of debate. His eloquence is the theme of 
general admiration; but it is objected that his 
methodical division of his arguments, his practice 
of ranging them under heads and subdivisions, is 
8o artificial and technical, that it prevents him | 
from obtaining an ascendancy over the heart. 
“He convinces, but does not influence,” says 
Fénélon. “This is my first division, this is my 
second, are forms which I detest ; they not only | 
cool but freeze me,” says the Abbé Fleury. De 
la Broue takes a more comprehensive view, and 

| 





gives the following reasons against the logical 
division of a sermon :— 


I have had occasion to make the same observation 
in respect to the memory of all classes—ignorant or 
learned, pious or not,—that I have in regard to my 
own, viz. that it is incomparably quicker and more 
retentive, when anything comes into it through the 
heart than when it comes through the head. The 
preacher, however, is always inclined to fancy the con- 
trary when he is composing his sermon. It seems to | 
him, that the more his subject is divided and subdivided, 
the clearer it will be; that the more minute the 
morsels into which the nourishment is separated, the 
more will be gained from it. Error! error! When 
I see him thus exercising his ingenuity in parcelling 
out some grand and beautiful idea, I fancy I see a 
man to whom a huge stone has been given in order to 





| courage to say anything to the King.” 


| affected than he wished to appear. 
| who—” 


| suade her to withdraw from the Court. 


break down a door, and who, instead of throwing it 


with all his might against the obstacle to be van- 
quished, exhausts himself in breaking up the missile, 
and in throwing it piece by piece. 

Then they speak of vice, the vices of the day, 
and the solemn bounden duty of the preacher to 
uplift a voice in deprecation; and old Fénélon, 
addressing himself to the Bishop of Condom, even 
Bossuet, says that at the sight of the royal irre- 


de Condom do his duty? 
King?” 


Does he speak to the 


Stay, here is a letter from Arnauld—” “ From 
Arnauld?” “ From Arnauld, the first man in the 
French Church, after you. There is first a page of 
praises. You shall read it presently—” ‘“ No.” “As 
you please. But this, you will read.” 
the letter. ‘‘ There is however a verumtame na but” 
—wrote the patriarch of Port Royal, “ of which I 
fear much, that Monsieur de Condom will have to 
give account to God. It is that he has not had the 
‘* Would he 
Bossuet, much more 
“T admire those 
He did not continue. “ Go on,” said M. 
de Fénélon, coldly. ‘¢ 1 am wrong,” resumed Bossuet, 
“Tam wrong! [ask your pardon for it, I ask par- 
don of God,” he added sighing. The Marquis held 
out his hand to Bossuet. He graspedit. ‘ Let me 
see; let me read this letter again. Give account to 
God! Heisright. Ah! Monsieurde Fénélon! Do 
you think' my conscience has never told me _ this?” 
** And you have been able to keep silence!” “ Twenty 
times I have resolved to speak; twenty times my 
tongue has been powerless. All that 1 


have done it himself?” said 





i have been 
able to take upon me has been from time to time to 
introduce subjects of conversation, which I hoped to 
be able to turn in this direction. But the King is 
ingenious. He is afraid of me. So long as I confine 
myself to generalities he listens, he answers, he says 
the most sensible things in the world; as soon as I 
seem to be approaching himself, behold ! he comes 
straight up to me, but in order to talk to me of some- 
thing totally different. He compliments meupon my 
works, he thanks me for the care I devote to his son ; 
how am I to go on!” 


| gularities he has asked himself, ** Does Monsieur | 


Bossuet took 





an action. “ What is this paper?” asked Claude 
‘“* My sermon for to-morrow.” 


And in place of this peroration he substitutes 
another, more truthful, more eloquent, and more 
worthy of the preacher, which Claude himself 
dictates—a firm, dignified, and manly reproof, 
worthy the unflinching bravery of a true soldier 
of the Church militant. 

That night Madame de Montespan, well in- 
formed of the interviews between Bossuet and 
the King, and dreading some fatal blow against 
her influence, resolved upon attempting a coup de 
mam, by directing the wavering passions of Louis 
into the channel of regret. She left Versailles 
hurriedly, leaving for the King this celebrated 
note :— 


You are King, you regret me—and I go. When 


| these lines are put into your hands, I shall be no 


longer at the chateau. 
ATHENAIS. 


When Bossuet visits Bourdaloue for the second 


| time that evening, he finds him inspired by the 


| pared to do all and to brave all. 


At this moment the King summons Bossuet to | 


his presence, and the conversation for that time 
ceases. 

The subject upon which Louis desired the 
advice of Bossuet was exactly apropos to the 
previous discussion. A common priest, one 
Lécuyer, had refused absolution to Madame de 
Montespan. The curé of Versailles and the Duc 
de Montausier supported the confessor, and the 
enraged monarch had sent for the courtly Bishop 
of Condom, expecting to find him as flexible as 
Cranmer. <Arnauld’s letter, however, has had its 
effect upon Bossuet, and he unhesitatingly pro- 
nounces in favour of the priest. The King is 
angry, humiliated, but there is no help for it. 
Bossuet pursues his advantage after his own 


fashion; exhorts with that pleasant mixture of | 


reproof and flattery which he knew so well how 
to administer; speaks of the seventh* command- 
ment; and finally obtains the royal consent to 
an interview between himself and Madame de 
Montespan, in which he is to endeavour to per- 
Of this 
embassy we need scarcely say that it was fruitless. 
Madame de Montespan, moved for amoment by the 
language of the great orator (less sparing to her 
than to his royal master), soon recovers her self- 
possession as a woman, her pride, her ambition, 
and her love of power as mistress of the King of 
France. As a last resource Bossuet visits 
Bourdaloue, to insinuate that a word spoken in 
the morrow’s sermon may not be without its 
effect. Another visitor is with Bourdaloue that 
night, in t’e shape of Claude, the Protestant 
minister of Charenton, who has been justly styled 
the champion of the Reformation in France ; and, 
after Bourdaloue, was regarded, even by Romanists, 
as the second orator of the day. Claude had 
written to the Jesuit an anonymous letter, con- 
demning, in the boldest terms, some expressions 
of panegyric which had occurred in the last ser- 
mon before the King. The sermon, which 
Bourdaloue has already prepared, closes with a 


peroration conceived in exactly the same spirit. 


Excited by the solemn warnings of the Protestant, 


Bourdaloue did not allow him time to continue. He 


Bossuet alone, of all those present, was 





* Sixth, in the Liturgy of the Roman Catholic Church, 


owing to the exclusicn of the se-ond. 


rose also, and, snatching from a table the sermon of | 
which Claude’s arrival had interrupted the reading, he 

violently tore out the last two leaves, and threw 

them, all crumpled, at the feet of the astonished | 
minister. 
aware of the contents of this manuscript; thus he 
alone could guess the reason of so sudden and brusque 


spirit and eloquence of Claude, and fully pre- 
Far into the 
night they prolong their discussions upon the 
matter and manner of the preacher’s task ; and 
many instructive opinions are put forward and 
supported with respect to the true privileges and 
duties of the sacred office. 

The next morning we find the philosophers 
again in the avenue of the gardens, and again 
over the chapter of Isaiah. This time Claude is 
with them. The conversation has turned upon 
the influence which the Bible should exercise 
over the style of those who study it, and Claude 
says :— 

What I say of the principle of the thing, may be 
also said of the form, and of the influence which the 
Bible should exercise upon the preacher viewed as a 
writer. The reading of the Bible, with a view to its 
imitation, as one would imitate Horace and Virgil, 
would be a deplorable thing, and I confess I should 
have no great opinion of the Christianity of the mam 
who took it in this way; I should probably be soon 
obliged to class him among those people who curl and 
perfume the prophets, as M. de Balzac says. I would 
have all imitation come of itself, would have it come 
from the heart, not the head; I would not have it 
begin, therefore, until the preacher be so thoroughly 
familiarised with the style of the sacred books, that it 
inspires his own, but without intention or effort, 
almost without his perceiving it. 


With regard to the use made of texts of Scrip- 
ture, he says :— 


A preacher often imagines himself doing great 
things, in adroitly bringing inthe text or some ex- 
pressions of the text, at the end of each part, and of 
each somewhat lengthy and energetic period. It is 
sometimes very beautiful, but sometimes very pitiful 
and childish. Others imagine that they cannot 
better give a high idea of the Bible than by making 
to spring from one verse, or the half ofa verse, a crowd 
of ideas, which no ordinary person perceives there, and 
which the preacher himself undoubtedly did not see, 
until he set to work to make a sermon from the 
verse. Thus, from a perfectly simple phrase, some- 
times issue plans of a singular complication, and of a 
regularity which would be admirable if it were not 
absurd. It is not only in each portion of the phrase 
that they would find an extended signification ; not 
only in each word, the place which it occupies, the 
importance which it possesses relatively to the 
words preceding or fullowing it—a shade, a fragment, 
a nothing, all furnish material for so many divisions 
to the orator who has a mania for them. 


What Christian soul is there that will not bless 
the almost inspired eloquence of this beautiful 
tribute to the intrinsic excellence of the Bible ? 


As to the poetic worth of the Bible, even humanly 
considered, and altogether in a literary point of view, 
if there were any soul cold enough to require proof of 
it. I do not believe such a soul could ever succeed in 
feeling it. But where is such an one to be found? I 
have never met with one. I have seen many people 
make light of the Bible because they did not know it ; 
but I have seen none who despised it after having 
read it; and I know more than one infidel, who in 
turning over its leaves in order to attack it, or laugh 
at it, has been surprised to find himself with his head 
bowed and his eye moistened over these pages which 
he had been impatient to tear. 

But we arrive at the great scene in the drama, 
the triumph of the preacher over the man, the 
victory of the minister of God over the King. 
It is vespers on Good Friday. The Royal Chapel 
at Versailles presents a brilliant spectacle. 1t is 
filled with the presence of Louis XIV. and his 
Court. The fame of the preacher, the solemnity 
of the occasion, the rumours about the flight of 


| the Marquise and the possibility of a s:ene al 
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contributed to excite the curiosity of the world. 


Bourdaloue is in his pulpit ; two perorations are | 


in his head. Which shall he use? Here he is 
in his pulpit; “he has no more counsels or orders 
to receive; he is his own master. And every 
time that he arrived at this conclusion he seemed 
to hear sounding from the depths of his heart 
those words of Claude—“ Except God!” In this 
state of doubt and agitation he got through the 
greater part of the sermon. So long as agitation 
and terror do not seal the lips they increase elo- 
quence, and Bourdaloue is most eloquent on that 
day. He draws near the peroration, and his 
mind is not yet resolved upon the one which he 
will use. 


His head grows dizzy, his knees totter beneath 
him. He dashes on blindly ; with a concentrated 
violence he lets go the first words which come into 
his mouth. All is lost! 
Claude; it is his own, the one over which he has 
groaned ; the one which he wished to efface with his 
tears and his blood. Itis as ifthe devil had whis- 
pered it in his ear. But suddenly he stops and grows 
pale. As he turned his head, in order at least to spare 
himself the shame of pronouncing before the King’s 
very face, these praises which seem like burning coals 
upon his lips,—what does he see there, in that corner ? 


A grave, motionless, majestic countenance, which is | 


distinetly defined against the long folds of a black 
mantle. It is he,—the Protestant! It is Claude! 
Bourdaloue is annihilated. He slowly bows his head ; 
he clasps his hands. But oh wonder! he rises 
again. The fire of his eyes breaks forth again ; his 
head is upright and steady ; his voice vibrates.—It is 
your turn, Louis le Grand!—No one save Claude 
iad perceived the motive of the interruption, no one 
imagined it to be anything else but anoratorical ruse ; 
but the movement had been too natural, too true, too 
terrible, not to have a prodigious effect. The orator 
had perceived, as by the ray of aflash of lightning, all 
the advantage he was going to derive fromit. ‘ J 
have, nevertheless, reason to console myself—" It was 
at these words that Bourdaloue had perceived Claude, 
and that he had reason to fall no more. 
myself,” he repeated slowly. “ Ah my brethren, 
what was I about to say: Is it at this hour when 
the crossis being erected, that Ican have the courage to 
praise? Does not this blood, which is about to flow 
for all men, cry out to me that all are sinners? And 
shall I, dare I, to make one exception? No sire, no! 
I will not set you apart ; I would not wish that your 
diadem should prevent your receiving to-day upon 
your brow, like the humblest of your subjects, some 
drops of the blood which purifies and saves!—” The 
way was open; he had now but to go on. And not 
only had the orator decided to omit nothing, but 
further,—sure henceforth of himself and his courage, 
he was in no haste to reach the pages of Claude. It 
‘was with a kind of pride and pleasure, that he dwelt 
upon the idea by which he had begun to approach 
them. “ Wo!” he continued, ‘‘ wo to him who should 
keep out of this multitude for which Jesus died! Wo 
to the king who should imagine that there are two 
roads to heaven, one for himself, and one for his 
people.—Or rather yes, yes, there are two.—But the 
narrowest, the most rugged, the one in which aid and 
pity is the most needed, is that in which walk those 
men who are surrounded with so many dangers, so 
many temptations. It is yours, oh kings, oh ye gods 
of the earth !" And Bourdaloue then went on to the 
illusions under which a king labours, as to the nature 
and extent of his vices. He wheeled around his 
prey; the circle grew smaller and smaller; it was 
solemn,—terrible. There was many an old soldier pre- 
sent, whose heart had never before throbbed so quickly. 
At last Bourdaloue gave place to Claude. The lion 
ceased to turn, and walked straight up to the enemy. 
At the first words of this fresh passage, which, 


although admirably brought in, yet contrasted some- | 
what with the preceding phrases,—an imperceptible 
Happily the 
King cast down his eyes, which somewhat relieved 


shudder ran through the assembly. 


the agonies of those present. If he had but frowned, 
they would have wished the earth to swallow them, 


and we will not answer for what the orator himself 


would have said or done. But the King did not move. 
After having cast down his eyes, he also bent down 
his head. 


no longer possible. 
by halves. 


faith, morals, and genius. 


It is not the peroration of 


“ To console | 


It was because once caught in the double 
net of religion and eloquence, he felt that debate was 
People of his temper do nothing 
That subjugation which had so long 
taken place to the impure despotism of a mistress, was 
in this moment transferred to the sacred despotism of 
Besides, in lending his 


| peared to proceed from the seats of the Queen.—But 
who would have dared to raise his head, or turn it 
| to see if it was her? It was the Queen in fact. Her 
| tearful eyes wandered from the King to Bourdaloue, 
from Bourdaloue to Bossuet. The latter might have 
| seen her, but he did not ; his eyes, his soul, were else- 
where. He had scarcely seen her when he re-entered 
the chapel, and taken the place from which her sup- 
| plicating look had driven him before. It was only at 
the close that their eyes met, and that he read in 
those of the Queen a gratitude, of which, in fact, he 
| deserved the greater part. Bourdaloue saw nothing, 
heard nothing. His eager eyes never quitted the 
King ; he held him with his glance as with his words 
| and gestures. There was no longer the slightest trace 
| of indecision, of terror. He dashed headlong into pas- 
| sages which he had most dreaded beforehand ; he 
pronounced, with a vigorous assurance, those words 
which he had trembled at in reading; and like a 
soldier intoxicated with noise and powder, he re- 
joiced in his triumph, and thirsted for warfare and 
victory. And now Louis, frown if thou wilt ; raise 
thyself; raise thine eyes.—-What is that to him? 
He knows, he feels that he has that which will make 
thee lower them again. 


| Alas! that this great scene should be entirely 
| the creation of the imagination. That Bourda- 
| loue did indeed deliver such a sermon is most 


true ; but the true peroration was the one of | 


flattery and panegyric. How soon Madame de 


Montespan returned to Versailles, how she was | 


afterwards supplanted by the governess of her 
children, and what sort of life the great Louis 
led after this, are matters of historical notoriety. 
But what might have been the result if Bourda- 
lone and the other preachers of that day had 
done their duty in raising a warning voice against 
the vices and excesses of the aristocracy, God in 
|his inscrutable omniscience alone can know. 
That bloodshed might have been spared, order 
| preserved, and the benefits of liberty have been 
produced by the reforming process of temperate 
| and moral governments, are points upon which 
| we may be permitted to speculate ; but that such 
| was not done may be fitly attributed to the 
workings of this sublime policy which mercifully 
effects the salvation of the many, by holding up 
| some salutary examples to the terror and admi- 
ration of mankind. 
| We regret that the length of extract into which 
the excellence of this book has led us, precludes 
| us from doing more than notice the fact of an 
episode being appended: eloquent and _inte- 
| resting in its way. It refers to the déut of Bos- 
suet as a preacher, at the Hotel Rambouillet. 
The name of the translator (who has performed 
his task well and faithfully) is not given. Dr. 
| Potts, who has prefixed an elegant and lumi- 
nous introduction, is Pastor of the University 
Place Presbyterian Church, New York. In con- 
clusion, we may record it as our belief that this 
book will be found to contain matter of the 
liveliest interest to every reader of Tux Critic. 


| 








| Language, as a Means of Mental Culture and 
International Communication ; or, Manual of the 
Teacher and Learner of Languages. By C. 
Makcet, Knt. Leg. Hon., French Consul. Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall. 

Here is a very interesting book on the most 

important subject of the day, written in good 

| and classical English by a French gentleman. 

For, although the title on the brown morocco 

back, and even the larger programme on the 





| 


more Diversions of Purley in a less inviting form; 
the simple fact is that this work is in reality a 


highly elaborate but very readable treatise on | 


| education. It does not enunciate any very new 
| principle: indeed, it sets out with a modest dis- 
claimer 0° novelty as distinguished from utility. 
Many, perhaps most, of its doctrines date from 


the birthday of sound and unsoph’sticated sense. | 


Yet it would not therefore be fair to treat them 
either as truisms or plagiarisms. The author 


which he has engaged. Unhappily, in spite of 


initial page, might fairly daunt the reader with | 
| the idea that he must prepare to grapple with | 





weapons to Bourdaloue, Claude had been careful not 
to mingle with them any of those irritating darts 
which annoy rather than kill, and which by exas- 


| abstract theory, and the general recognition of | 
exploded follies and sins, it is still the contest of | 
erating the enemy, only restore him all his power. | unrealised principles against existing abuses. | 
Te knew that a word, a single word, is enough to | What can a principle do against a fact? It will | 
desiroy the effect of twenty reasons. A combat of | be said that Truth is great and vill prevail; and, | 
pin-pricks would have appeared to him unworthy of | doubtless, such will be the case at last: but not | 
the pulpit, and imprudent, above all, with a man like | pefore she has assumed the form of Homer’s gods 
the king. Blows from a heavy club alone would | and Milton’s angels, and come down to meet the | 
answer. Ifthe chapel had been peopled with statues, | aati f prescriptive errors with carnal 

the silence could not have been more profound, nor | “™#™P!ons of prescriptive crrors with carna 
| weapons such as they wield themselves. 


the immoveability more perfect. From time to time a 
sound was audible, like that ofa stifled sob; it ap- | It is quite plain that M. Marcer, with the | 





good sense visible in every page of his book, has 
seen from the first that his cause, though a very 
good cause, would, like most other good causes, be 
poot-poohed and quietly or violently shelved, 
unless he has a great name to back up every sen- 
timent at all savouring of heterodoxy. He is no 
root-and-byanch man: on the contrary, he is the 
very ideal of a Liberal Conservative in institu- 
tional ethics. He thinks modern languages ought 
to be studied far more critically and extensively 
than they are at present. He conceives that Latin 
and Greek have prevailed in schools and Universi- 
ties to the most undue discouragement of more 
profitable, and even more intellectual branches of 
education. He states his convictions on these 
controverted points with clearness and modera- 
tion; but he is far from desiring the sweeping 
extermination of classical studies from school and 
college lecture-rooms. And it is because he has 
palpably before his mind’s eye offended doctors 
rustling in indignant scarlet, and pointing with 
the silent majesty of Sir Leicester Dedlock to a 
long gallery of family portraits, exhibiting pre- 
cisely identical lineaments, and ending remotely 
| far back in the Middle Ages ; that M. Marcel finds 

himself compelled, in self-defence, to show an 
| opposition line bearing many such names sub- 
| scribed as Ascham and Locke. We will now 
| give such a general idea cf the method and mat- 
| ter of his book as our limits permit. 

Education, dating from infancy, is threefold in 
its nature. First, there is the purely physical 
creature, advancing steadily and rapidly through 
the mysterious stages of organic life up to the 
state of mere animal existence. Here, then, 
education begins; and M. Marcel, following Rous- 
; seau, contends that the first decade of human 
| life should be littie more than a period of simple 
j and progressive vegetation. ‘The fundamental 
| principles of morality aud religion — the first 
| germs of Christian excellence—are to be worked 
upwards; but the intellectual homunculus is to 
be left untouched in the folded bud. This is 
Emile over again; and, indeed, in every page of 
M. Marcel’s book we are more or less reminded of 
the better and more rational parts of Rousseau’s 
great work. There is no burning eloquence in 
the book we are now considering: there is not a 
page nor a sentence that will kindle a passion, or 
send an involuntary flash to the eye. Neither 
princesses nor ladies of quality will remain hour 
after hour fixed in fascinated attention to its 
pages, while the coachman nods on the coach-box 
in the street, and the distant ball goes on without 
its chiefest ornaments. But neither will they 
| feel the reaction of a luscious satiety, nor. be 
| haunted by the misgiving that they have been 
| spell-bound by a day-dream. Here is hard, 
| sound, and tough material—permanent yet plastic, 
and capable of being moulded, as doubtless it 
will be moulded, into an infinity of noble shapes 
| for the use of man. 
| About the age of ten, intellectual education 

begins. Up to this time the mother is supreme. 
| Here is a nice passage on this part of the sub- 
ject. It marks the incalculable importance of 
her influence: 














of heaven, as the tenderness of her affection awakens 

the first conception of an all-bountiful Providence. 

Women dwell with patience upon the trifles that 

make up the lives of their children; and it is on 
| the direction of these seeming trifles that their future 
| greatness will depend. ‘A kiss from my mother,” 
said Benjamin West, ‘made me a painter.” When 
yet a child, he had drawn a rude sketch of an infant 
| relation sleeping in a cradle. His mother chanced to 
| see this childish production, and was so well pleased 
| with it that she took the young artist in her arms, 
and rapturously kissed him. That mark of maternal 
delight fixed his fate for life. 


| 
| 
| The mother’s smile gives her child the first glimpse 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| When the mind begins to open, and its deve- 
| lopment can be assisted without danger to its 


innate vigour, objects, says M. Marcel—external 
objects, as apparent everywhere around us—ought 


| for some time to be the exclusive material of 
knows thoroughly the nature of the contest in | 


study. As the child, during the first and most 
| important period of his nonage, is instinctively 
storing up a mass of distinct ideas, drawn from 
every household sight about him,—so it would 
appear, according to M. Marcel’s views, that the 
first stage of scholastic discipline should gently 
lead the pupil in the same direction to which his 
intuitive sympathies have attracted him. Thus 
the natural sciences—mineralogy, geology, bo- 


| tany, &c.—should take the precedence of the sub- 


jective and metaphysical course. This is deferred 
for some years, while the wonders of the material 
universe are being explored. Now there is cer- 
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tainly much in this view which will hit the spirit | just “through” the Schools 


of the age. Itis in fact the very basis of utili- 
tarianism ; 
M. Marcel’s work will be more generally popular. 
But we more than doubt its soundness. Or, if it 
be sound, then has our system of education up to 
this time been not only evil, but it has been evil 
without any mixture of good. But we hold utili- 
tarianism, in the Manchester sense, to be not the 
first, but the last result of education. It may 
perhaps be the bright consummate flower rayed 
round with Sheffield knives, or redolent of tan- 
yards and steam-engines. It may be a right 
theory, that no system of discipline shall receive 
the national sanction, save one which regards 
the ledger and neatness in double entry as the 
main result. But if moral and religious culture 
are, as M. Marcel admits, to precede intellectual 
culture—and that on the ground of their rightful 
superiority to every other principle—so, we con- 
ceive, it might be shown easily, by an analogous 
argument, that the elevation of abstract thought, 
the development of latent imagination, the deli- 
cacies of literary taste, the niceties of awsthetic 
criticism, and that entire habit of mind which is 
fostered, and can alone be acquired by drawing 
off the attention from the phenomena of external 
existence, to those of purely internal and specu- 
lative being,—are, at least in this transition 
state of life, when the foundation of the character 


and it is probable that no part of 


| 


or Senate-house. 
things 
to be 


| There is to be no Jacobinical setting of 
topsy-turvy. But modern languages are 
| associated with them, on an equality at least ; 
and the Hamiltonian system, which is traced 
back to Locke, with its interlinear 
translation, is to teach us as much in a year or so 
as we now learn in five or six. Grammar—at 
least for tyros—is to be got rid of altogether ; 
and little boys are no longer to be flogged, or 
called incorrigible dunces for chanting the unintel- 
ligible wrongly, as embodied in the time-honoured 
recitative of the Eton Latin Grammar. Nobody, 
we are told —and everybody knows it— ever 
learned a language through a grammar. We 
believe it to be all but impossible to construct a 
sentence in any language on purely grammatical 
principles ; and we believe there are about the 
same number of instances of grammarians being 
good writers or speakers, as there are of orators 
formed by treatises of rhetoric, reasoners by logic, 
or poets by arts of poetry. When the language 


process of 


| is known you may analyse it if you will: and 


is being laid once for all, proportionably higher | 


than mechanical studies, which harden and con- 
tract the understanding, even while they fill it. 
It is a very rare thing for a literary taste to ger- 
minate after fifteen. After that age the strong 
sense of the ripening man begins with increasing 
intensity to stifle the boy’s enthusiasm. We 
learn to laugh at what we loved before, unless it 
chimes in with the recognised usages of the 
world. It is on this account so dangerous 
to risk the extinction of the more spiritual tastes 


by leaving them to the accidents of late cultiva- | 


tion. 
and sixty is a°compulsory preparation for, and 


The whole interval of life between sixteen | 


practical investigation of, the physical and utili- | 


tarian sciences. They dry up the soul of the spi- 


as animated fossils, the less we have of them up 
to the first age the better. 

We cannot follow M. Marcel through his whole 
course. He thinks that far more attention should 


be paid than has ever yet been paid to the idio- | 


syncrasies of character. It is because of the 


philology and grammar have been made interest- 
ing studies four accomplished scholars, why should 
they be deprived of a pleasant hobby? But we 
do sincerely trust that this latter half of the nine- 
teenth century will at length see the folly and 
cruelty of inflicting them on children. Until the 
facility with which a child of ten or twelve speaks 
his native tongue can be traced to Lindley 
Murray and Co. we hope this bad and hateful 
practice will be finally dropped. 

There are some very true and excellent hints 
as to the practice of double translation. There are 
also some home thrusts at the Universities, which 
are certainly not as applicable now as they were 
a few years since, and which it is to be hoped 
will become less applicable every day. There is 
indeed still much, very much, to be done there ; 
nor, as it has been often observed, can we look for 
even a satisfactory beginning of improvement in 
our school systems until Oxford and Cambridge 
are regenerated. In the meantime there stands 
indelibly on record, for this age and all posterity 


| the indignant protest of nearly all the great men 
ritual system ; and, unless we wish to begin life | 


| 


lamentable and perhaps unavoidable deficiency | 


in this respect that he advocates a theory, which 
is becoming every day admitted more generally, 
that, after all the care that can be bestowed on 
rudimentary education, it is useless, and even per- 
nicious, beyond a certain point. The teacher 
indeed must plant and water; but only God and 
ourselves can give the increase. 

The prevailing notion that we must be taught 
everything is a great evil. The most extensive edu- 


| now that we 


cation, given by the most skilful masters, often pro- | 
duces but inferior characters. That alone which we give | 


to ourselves elevates us above mediocrity. 
Y 


own industry. 

As to the opportunities open in this country 
to those who are really desirous of educating 
themselves, we are told the following disagreable 
home truth : 

If the access to books is a test by which to estimate 


The eminence | 
attained by great men is always the result of their | 


the degree of encouragement afforded by a nation for | 


intellectual pursuits, these islands stand very low in- 
deed in this respect comparatively with other civilised 
countries. It was 


lately remarked by a statistician | 


that Denmark has five libraries opened gratuitously | 


to the public; Saxony has 6 ; Tuscany, 9; Belgium, 


14; Bavaria, 17; Russia, 44; Austria, 48; the United | 


States, 100; France, 107 ; Great Britain, one ; Ireland, 
none. 

As to Latin and Greek, M. Marcel, as we have 
said, is a Liberal Conservative. He evidently 
thinks that after all there is, in spite of Ensign 
Northington, something in Homer more than his 
three thousand years. He is clearly of opinion 
that the Greek drama contained a spice of genius; 
that neither Plato nor Aristotle wrote unmiti- 
gated nonsense ; and that Demosthenes was con- 


siderably above the mark of an everyday speech | 
This is soothing to our preju- | 


on the hustings. 
dices : particularly as he goes on to say a kind 
word or two for Cicero, and two or three of his 
countrymen. But the twin empresses of the 
mighty past are no longer to hoid divided but un- 
disputed sway from the fourth form upward to 
the sixth, and thence through College lecture- 
Tooms onward, until they are once for all flung 
aside with the wild hurrah that breaks from men 








who have formed the present time. M. Marcel 
mentions Bacon, Locke, Milton, Cowley, Addison, 
Dryden, Gibbon, Adam Smith, Ensor, Gray, 
Cowper, and Byron. We may add Samuel Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth, Southey, Shelley. 
Smith, Macaulay, and Sir William Hamilton. On 
this head M. Marcel’s observations are, as usual, 
very sensible ; although, considering the sifting 
investigation to which the subject has been 


recently subjected, he cannot be expected to give | 


more than generally admitted views. 
The second volume of this work treats more at 


large, and in detail, of the process of acquiring | 


languages ; and, although perhaps not so interest- 
ing as the first for the general reader, it will be 
found to equal it in practical utility. Indeed, 
are approaching the limits of our 
remarks, we can hardly give too much praise to 
the whole book. We recominend it strongly to 
all who regard education as a question of vital 
importance to our nation and the world. We 
have constituted ourselves arbiters and censors of 
all other nations: it is right well that we should 
recognise an intelligent and highly-educated 
foreigner as the best sort of critie for ourselves. 
Here we have social wounds probed and cau- 
terised, but neither by aa unskilful nor an un- 
friendly hand. The author collects facts and 
classifies principles well and ingeniously. He | 
writes our language with simplicity and purity. | 
People who have studied the same subject may 
complain, perhaps, of a want of originality ; yet 
even they will find studded through and through 
the volumes many thoughts which will be new to 
them, and many more which have been put 
agreably in a new dress. The tone is one of 
tasteful and Christian philanthropy. The style 
is neither lively nor tedious: it may fairly be 
called pleasant. It expresses dispassionately the 
popular notions of education. They who wish to 
acquire them can hardly go to a better source, 
whether they wish to rest in them, or advance 
them, or oppose them. 





The Second Burmese War: a Narrative of the Opera- | 
tions at Rangoon in 1852. By Wituram F. B. | 
Laurie, Lieut. Madras Artillery, Author of 
“ Orissa,” &e. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

A NARRATIVE of the events of a war, by an intelli- 

gent man, who was participator in its perils and | 

honours, will be always welcome to contemporary | 
readers, and valuable to Such is Lieut. 

Lavurie’s record of the second Burmese war, con- 


sterity. 


tained in the volume before us. It is a work entirely 
without pretensions or affectations. The author has 
given a faithful account of what he saw and heard, 
and he has prefaced his own diary with an introduc- 
tion tracing the origin of the war; and he has intro- 
duced a careful and minute description of the country 
and the people. Assisted by the military artists of 
the army, he was enabled to preserve many views of 
places described, which add vastly to the in- 
terest of the work; and in an appendix he has col- 
lected some important documents ilustrating his nar- 
rative. We are pleased to see that the author pro- 
mises another volume on the same subject. It will 


the 


doubtless be read eagerly by those who are connected 
with Indian affairs. 
to be less attractive. 


To the general public it is likely 





tution of England, and which has been edited, with a 
life of the author, and notes, by Mr. MacGrecor, 
M.P., whose preface, by the by, is very badly 
written. The editor’s notes are usually sensible, and 
full of information. In a volume entitled Barriers 
to the National Prosperity of Scotland, Mr. R. ALIsteR 
inquires into some of the immediate causes of its 
modern social evils. He takes a very wide range, 





| commencing with a chapter of “‘ General Principles ;” 


Sydney | 


then he goes into the origin of property in land, the 
principle of rent, the cases of agriculture, small and 
large farms, free trade, import duties, society, and the 
peasantry; and having in this wide preliminary 
survey occupied about half the volume, he begins his 
subject, and devotes successive chapters to Hypothee, 
Entail, and Game Laws, which he deems to be the 
master grievances. <A full account of it would not be 
within our province.——Hints on the Eastern Question, 
is a pamphlet by a resident in the Levant. It main- 
tains the propriety and possibility of preserving the 
integrity of the Ottoman Empire-——We have received 
several more tracts on /ndia Reform ; but the subject is 
the proper province of the newspapers. New 
Zealand and its Colonies, is a cheap sixpenny-worth of 
description of that colony for the use of Emigrants. 
——Dr. Kricovur has sent us an essay on Mechanics’ 
Institutions, showing what they are, and how they 
may be made more useful. Certainly, at present, 
they do not accomplish their design. They are not, 
in practice, Mechanics’ Institutions at all: few of the 
working classes are members. They are supported 
by the middle classes. 











PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Eclectic Review is more than usually attractive 
this month, having excellent notices of Pulszky’s 
America, Trench’s Study of Words, the Life of 
Rousseau, and Moore’s Memoirs. There is scarcely a 
line of sectarianism throughout. 

The thirty-first part of Tomlinson’s Cyclopedia of 
Useful Arts is oceupied principally with the articles 
on * Pottery” and “ Printing,” of which full descrip- 
tions are given, illustrated with numerous excellent 
woodcuts. 

The fourth part of Diogenes exhibits him as not am 





| unworthy rival of Punch in wit, in variety, in caus- 


ticity, and in cleverness, both of the pencil and the 
en. 

Part Il. of The Poultry Book describes fully the 
manner of breeding, rearing, and managing all kinds 
of domestic poultry. This part continues the account 
of the famous Cochin-China, of which two large 
coloured engravings are presented. 

The Farmer's Magazine collects all the news of the 


| agricultural world, with much practical information 
| useful to farmers. 


The Home Companion has commenced a new series, 
quite as cheap, but considerably improved, having 
excellent woodcuts. It opens a romance by Mr. Har- 
rison Ainsworth, entitled ‘* The Star Chamber,” which 
has been written purposely for its pages. 

The eighth part of the Cyclopedia Bibliographica 
advances only to the letter G—in double columns 
closely printed. Imagine a mere list of authors and 
books. 

The thirteenth part of The Charm will delight 
children, for it talks to them so intelligibly and so 
agreeably. And so will the thirteenth part of The 
Picture Pleasure Book (a sort of album of woodcuts), 
as we can vouch, for it is eagerly in request at this 
moment by half a dozen little ones who surround 
the table at which we write. 

The Ladies’ Companion for May has a portrait of 
Mrs. Chisholm, with divers contributions by Miss 
Pardoe, Mrs. Cowden Clarke, Mrs. Abdy, Mrs. Owen, 


| and others. 


The Church of England Magazine for May has an 
engraving of Martin Church, Lincolnshire, with much 
variety of reading matter. 

The seventeenth part of The Portrait Gallery cou- 
tains portraits of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Rousseau, 
De L’Epée, Hume, Brindley, D’Alembert, and Smith, 
with brief memoirs. 

The fifth part of the translation of Reynard the Fou 
is illustrated by Wor, one of the best animal 
painters. ; ; 

The Scottish Magazine is a Scotch ecclesiastical 





| review—brief, but well written. 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 


Tue decline which has marked the course of | 


French as of every other European literature, 
during the last few years, has had, at each vary- 
ing epoch, a varying cause presented to account 
for it. At one time, the fashionable cause was 
Belgian piracy, and Balzac lifted up his voice to 
complain to complain that for an infinitely less 
trivial matter, a little sulphur or so, the English 
had threatened the Neapolitan Government with 
awar. Recently it has been the fashion, in this 
country, to ascribe the decay of literature in France 
to the repressive laws and acts of Louis Napoleon; 
all of a sudden, one or two English journals have 
become mightily interested in French authorship, 
and when the supply of books from Paris runs 
short, they cry: “It is the coup-d’état that has 
done it all.” Our able contemporary, the Athe- 
meum Frangais, has discovered a new “cause,” and 
in a sprightly article traces the whole mischief to 
what it calls La Librairie a quatre sous—twopenny 
publications! The master-pieces of modern 
French literature, complains M. Charles Asseli- 
neau in the Atheneum Frangais, are being flooded 
on the French public at twopence a work, illus- 
trations included. The publishers will publish 
nothing, the public will buy nothing, that costs 
more than twopence—what then is to become of 
French authors ? “Wo to the author!” cries 
M. Asselineau, “who is not rich enough to pub- 
lish his own books. M. Proudhon, whose books 
perhaps saved their publisher from bankruptcy 
in 1848, would be now writing commercial bulle- 
tins in some newspaper, had he not possessed 
means to publish his first memoirs. Whoever is 
not in direct relation with the public, through 
the Church, through the University, through 
official functions, is at the mercy of chance. 
There are at this hour in Paris some hundreds of 
young men, nay of men (for they are not all 
young), full of talent, knowledge, intelligence, 
imagination, and good will, and who will die 
one day unknown, useless, and in despair, for 
want of a publisher sufficiently enlightened to 
give them credit for a few sheets of print.” An 
oli complaint, and one which unheeded produces 
revolutions ! 

So perhaps thought Dr. Veron, once of the 
Constitutionne/, and who, to the general surprise, 
rising the other day in the Corps Legislatif, in 
the midst of the discussion on the budget, made 
a long speech, not on railways, or vine-growers, 
or Algerian colonisation, but on the claims of 
literature! Nor was it a frothy declamation; 
but a logical oration, showing considerable sense 
and good feeling. There were two things, said 
the Doctor, that had been the staple motive- 
powers of literature—patronage and necessity : 
the latter had had very full swing, and now it 
was time to try the former. Pointing to the 
subventions demanded for the theatres, he indi- 
cated in that demand a recognition of the prin- 
ciple he advocated ; and, pointing again to the 
Louvre and its great annual picture-exhibition, 
he indicated there a realisation of the general 
principle on which to found an analogous scheme 
for the encouragement of literature. Why should 
not, he asked, the Government select every year 
a certain number of literary works for publica- 
tion, just as it “ published ” the works of the best 
living artists, by providing them gratuitously 
with a public gallery ? He recapitulated what 
was being done in France for literature,—a few 
pensions, a few “commissions” given out by 
heads of departments,—and inquired whether, 
after all their measures of literary repression, 
there did not require that something should be 


done for that active, and even dangerous, class— | 
Baroche, the Minister, replied in | 


the literary ? 
the usual official style—that the matter was 
receiving the anxious attention of the Govern- 
ment: much had been done; something was 
being done, and so forth. And then M. le 
Comte de Something rose, and drew the atten- 
tion of the House to the question of railways. 
However, the Doctor’s speech and the Minister's 
reply have been printed zn ertenso in the journals; 
and we do not envy the shallow writers (English 
or French) who can see nothing in Veron’s pro- 
posal but matter for ridicule. 

Donoso Cortes, Marquis de Valdegamas, and 
Spanish envoy at Paris (a function which he had 
previously discharged at Berlin), died there on 


EIGN 








| the 4th of May, in the prime of life, very generally 
regretted in political and literary circles. In 
literature, his fine talent had chiefly demonstrated 
itself by a work on “ Catholicism, Liberalism, and 
Socialism,” which, rare fortune for a Spanish 
book nowadays, has received the honour of trans- 
lation into French. The Marquis was once a 
Constitutionalist of the first water, and long 
played in that capacity a leading or striking 
part in the Spanish Parliament; but the revolu- 
tion of 1848 drove or allured him into the em- 
brace of the very different doctrine which the 
above-mentioned work expounded with great 
energy and eloquence. Not content with even 
the arbitrary political despotism which many 
continental Europeans have of late been recom- 
mending as the world’s sole refuge against 
anarchy, Donoso Cortes went back to the me- 
dizval theocracy, and at the summit of a gradual 
scale of tyrannnies, proceeding from the family, 
with its parental despot, up to the nation with 
monarchical one, placed the Pope of Rome! This 
Spanish De Maistre had not, as has been seen, an 
education, or upbringing, or environment, like 
De Maistre’s ;—his singular politico-ecclesiastical 
crotchet was the result of a conversion from a 
Constitutionalism of which he had been the dis- 
tinguished advocate. 

Strange to say, the great Chinese Rebellion 
or dynastic Revolution, at last threatening to be 
successful, with its obvious interest for the poli- 
tical, and even for the religious, is not without 
interest to the literary world also. Apart from 
its hereditary, or quasi-hereditary, imperialism, 
the government of China is exclusively in the 
hands of scholars or literary men, who can reflect 
with pride on the thousands of years during which 
the Chinese empire has subsisted under the sway 
of their “order;” and that while Milton’s grand- 
daughter had to take a benefit at Covent-garden, 
the descendants of Confucius (a contemporary of 
Pythagoras) are to this day supported in China 
at the public expense, and honoured as the Eng- 
lishman honours a Lord! The official class 
which governs the vast empire is selected from 
the successful competitors at periodical literary ex- 
aminations; in England, too, your “ Double First,” 
or “ Senior Wrangler,” is said to enter public life 
under the best possible auspices. On inspecting 
the curious proclamations of the rebel chiefs, 
which have been recently published in the English 
newspapers, we find even there some interesting 
references to the politico-literary organisation of 
China. Yang-seu-ts’*hing, who announces himself 
as “especially appointed General of the Grand 
Army,” advises the literary officials to throw 
away the diplomas which they have received 
under the Mantchu usurpers, and declares, “ As 
soon as I have taken Nankin, I will consult about 
arrangements for the literary examinations;” 
these in China, as the Universities in England, 
no doubt requiring “reform!” After having 
weighed,” quoth Yang-seu-ts’hing, “the merits 
of the respective candidates, I will select the 
most worthy scholars, and settle the degrees of 
rank to which they are entitled.” Yang-seu- 
ts’hing likes “worthy scholars;” but with “the 
temples and monasteries of Budha,” the appa- 
ratus of priests, and so forth, originally dependent 
on the “voluntary principle,” but which have 
now grown into a “vested interest,” he has no 
patience, and will destroy them utterly. Yang- 
seu-tshing intends that the Chinese should re- 
turn not only to a political dynasty of their own, 
but to a religious also, that of their own ancient 
sages; and Budha may rejoin his tooth! The 
politico-literary system of China is surely a 
matter worth study and elucidation—worth both, 
probably, much more than are the vanished 
monarchies of Assyria. 

Would-be witty English journalists laugh at 
the simplicity of Chinese ethical statement, and 
sneeringly assert that China is governed by the 
maxims of our copy-books. If you want a 
literature complex, opulent, multiform, present- 
ing the extremes of metaphysical abstruseness 
and poetic luxuriance, you must go to Hindostan; 
and yet the Chinese, with their copy-book 
maxims, but governed by their scholars, have 
been a self-subsistent and integral empire for 
ages, while Hindostan, with its magnificent 
“literature,” but with a rigid division into castes, 
has either been a congeries of fractional tyrannies 
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|or the easy prey of any accidental conqueror. 
How the Japanese have managed their isolation 
so long, and what their literature is like, perhaps 
the Yankee expedition may in time disclose. 
Meanwhile, the English universities are talking 
of invigorating the study of the oriental lan- 
guages ; with the necessities of our rule in India, 
the tongues of that vast peninsula might well 
engage domestic attention; and now that we are 
likely to have closer relations with China, its 
language and literature (the “classics” proper 
being nearly worn out) would surely repay cul- 
tivation, The French, with almost nothing of 
our commercial and political interest in the East, 
are turning their attention to these departments 
of knowledge. A letter to the French Minister 
of Public Instruction has just appeared from the 
pen of M. G. de Dumast, “on the means of 
re-animating and utilising the faculty of letters,” 
and recommends as foremost that a stimulus be 
given to the study of Sanscrit. “ Whoever,” he 
says, “is not duped by the spectacle of repeated 
but barren evolutions, must easily see that in 
matters of philology, we are reduced to per- 
petually collect old auriferous sand, already 
despoiled of its metal. Well! when the wealth 
of Colchis was exhausted, the Tagus and the 
Pactolus were asked for some—when the Tagus 
and the Pactolus had nothing more to furnish, 
Peru was ransacked—now that Peru is grow- 
ing old, people are throwing themselves on the 
Sacramento. Such is the natural march of 
things; and the faculties of letters, consuming 
themselves in vain efforts on the soil of Greek 
and Latin, from which there is nothing new to 
be extracted, require a California—luckily this 
California exists: it is the East!” 








FRANCE. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE FEUILLETONS. 
As might have been expected, the most attrac- 
tive subject for animadversion is the table-mov- 
ing mania; and all sorts of weapons, from the 
didactic teaching of the scientific prints, down to 
the light badinage of the Charivari, have been di- 
rected against the phenomenon. Among the 
most sensible remarks that have been made are 
the following, extracted from a feuilleton of the 
Journal des Débats, from the practised pen of 
M. Léon Foucault, a savant of no mean repute, 
and best known in this country as having de- 
monstrated the visible motion of the earth. 


It must be admitted that the success which has 
attended gyrating tables and hats, has passed all the 
bounds of the most indulgent reason. In our sim- 
plicity we persuaded ourselves, at the first outbreak 
of this strange mania, that it would be only necessary 
to shrug our shoulders and pass on, without giving 
ourselves any further trouble about the business; but 
we find that we reckoned without our host—that we 
reckoned without making allowance for the credu- 
lity of mankind, the nerves of womankind, and the 
persecution of sceptics on the part of both. For 
a whole week, Paris has been uninhabitable ; 
and, even in the recesses of the country retreat 
which we took refuge in, the malady was 
raging with inconceivable intensity. We seem still 
to hear an ardent admirer of the mystery, who, to 
give more vigour to his arguments, had seized 
us by the button, and seemed in no degree inclined to 
let us off until he was assured of our complete and 
unreserved conversion. Now, this kind of demonstra- 
tion might indeed reduce us into silence, but it could 
not work conviction: we are, therefore, compelled to 
ask pardon, and to wait patiently until a man may 
hazard an opinion as to moving tables and gyrating 
hats, withuut running any imminent risk for his te- 
merity. We observe, in the first place (and it is very 
much to the honour of our savans), that not one 
learned society has busied itself seriously with this 
phenomenon. It is true that the Académie des 
Sciences received from M. Kaeplin, Regent of Physical 
Philosophy at the College of Colmar, a memoir “ On 
the Influence of the Will upon Inert Matter ;” but it was 
sufficient for M. Chevreul to recall to mind a letter 
addressed to M. Ampére in 1833, which proved that 
science had already taken cognisance of those kind of 
illusions, and that there was no necessity to be eter- 
nally reproducing the same thing. This letter has 
been lately reprinted in the Journal des Débats, and 
we have no doubt has already brought back many 
wandering imaginations to the right way. For all 
this, there are many people who, with faith enough to 
move mountains, set themselves to little round tables 
put their hands upon hats, and admire the wonderful 
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effects of what is supposed to be some prodigiously 
powerful fluid. To whoever will consider, for one 
moment, and in cold blood, this ridiculous experi- 
ment—who will calculatethe tremulous anxiety of these 
living creatures in contact with an easily movable ob- 
ject—what would be really incredible would be the 
immobility of the hat. Add to this the undeniable fact 
that the comedy is almost always complicated by a 
multitude of the lesser passions—the love of mischief 


n some, the vanity of some, the self-confidence of | 


some, and the love of the marvellous in nearly all. 


M. Foucault then proceeds to compare the 
table-moving experiments with those of M. 


Arago, whereby he demonstrated the motive | 
In the latter, | 


power of the magnetic current. 
motion was communicated to a needle, very 
delicately balanced over a highly charged copper 
disk; and it was not until he had prevented all 
possibility of motion being communicated by 
some current of atmospheric air, that M. Arago 
was persuaded of the motive power of magnetism. 
Until the table-moving experiment can be per- 
formed in such a manner as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of involuntary muscular impulse, it 
cannot be looked upon with any degree of 
confidence. 

Passing by an easy transition from animal 
magnetism to the ladies, we are glad to observe 
that M. Jules Janin has at length stepped for- 
ward and administered a severe and well-deserved 
castigation to those dramatists who have, in their 
presumptuous ignorance, dared to desecrate the 
type of the true Parisian lady, by misrepre- 
senting her upon the stage. This exquisite piece 
of social anatomy is given in some strictures 
upon Les Femmes du Monde, a comedy in five 
acts, by MM. Cormon, Grangé and Monthean, and 
lately produced at the Variétés. He is describing 
the distinctive features of the real woman of 
fashion and the sham. 


Truly these daughters of Love and Chance come so 
near in every country in the world to the real ladie , 
that the most practised eye may be deceived; but 
they cannot do this in Paris. What is called the 
world in Paris, is a world apart; a rocky islet, shore- 
Jess ; you can neither enter nor leave it without being 
native-born in that famous isle. “ Stranger,” said 
the herb-woman to Theophrastus; recognising in his 
fine words aslight accent not purely Attic. “Stranger,” 
a Parisian lady of good and honest birth would say to 
these parvenues of the stage, who carry proudly such 
sounding titles! They are discovered by a mere 
nothing ; they are divined by an I-know-not-what,— 
these duchesses of modern manufacture. It is the 
same dress, but not the same drapery. There is the 
same perfume; but in the one case it is a pleasant 
odour; in the other it makes your head ache,—the 
lady has poured too much upon her handkerchief. 
It is the same bonnet, but not worn in the same man- 
ner. The Parisian lady of true fashion is like a real 

earl in the midst of counterfeits; and her horse, her 
ackey, even her dog, and the bouquet which she 
carries in her hand, never have and never could 
belong to any other description of woman. You may 
see this every day upon the Champs Elysées,—the only 
place where women of divers conditions of life may 
meet and be compared. Well! The first comer, a 
Tustic, a counter-jumper, has only to see the equipage 
of Lisette, and of a fashionable lady, to distinguish at 
a glance between them. Leave your dolls of 
the boudoir and the greenroom, and speak to | 


me of a beautiful and elegant woman of the true | 
She is born in all honour, of a |} 


Parisian world! 
virtuous mother and and a respected father. All her 
life she has been surrounded by models of industry, 
atience, and probity! She has ever been guarded 
y those defences which are due to a child, to a virgin, 
to innocence! She has never even heard a single 
word that would direct her to the road in which the 
unhappy children of chance are lost. And so she 
falls with honour into marriage, and her husband is 
the very first to pay her that defercice which is her 
due. ‘hen, indeed, she reigns, reigns absolutely ; 
but in this triumph of her beauty, her glory, and her | 
intelligence—in that supreme force which is bestowed | 
upon a woman by her personal fortune, the authority 
of her father, the reputation of her husband, her pre- | 
sent connexions, her destiny which is to come, the 
child which is yet unborn (happy presage added to 
so many others!) this woman has guarded preciously | 
the modesty and the reserve which were taught her 
by the example of her mother; she avoids all noise 
and publicity ; she conceals her life with as much 
care as the more obtrusive class of women bestow 
upon making theirs public. If by chance she possesses 
{and it is most rare) one of those great talents which 
attract the admiration of the crowd, she distrusts it 
as she would avoid a danger; she would be ashamed 
to sing like Malibran, she would be afraid to write 
like George Sand; she has no other weapon to 
protect herself against the worst temptations than a 
very simple and vulgar little implement—an arn, | 
Offensive and defensive—a needle, a faithful needle, | 
which comes and goes across the property over which | 


the lady’s head is bent, and the calm of her soul | 


| moral to one who knew how to read it. 


| 


met of Minerva. Therefore, when, in your theatres, 


so much movement, such endless intrigues, dressed 
up in such farragos of empty words and idle couplets, 
yo know not what vou do, and you directly violate 
both true comedy and the subject which you propose 
to treat. 


during the past month, almost without cessation, 


by Eugene Sue’s novel, Fernand Duplessis ; ou, | 


les Mémoires Cun Mari.” The Patrie gives one 
| by M. Duplessis, called Les Grands Jours 
d Auvergne ; and Mme. Sand occupies the Siécle 
with a pleasant little idy/ called La Filleule. 


last-named journal, took occasion to mention 


languages, which have lately been made ; and, 
among others, a translation of Beranger into 
German by M. Gaudy. As an instance of the 
extraordinary liberties taken by translators with 
their original he cites the famous refrain to La 
Grand mére. 


Combien je regrette 

Mon bras si dodu, 

Ma jambe bien fa:te, 

Et le temps perdu. 
Which M. Gaudy has rendered “Je comptais 
| quinze ans @ peine, lorsque dans mon ceur tunide 
s’éleva le premier songe de l'amour” (I was scarcely 
fifteen years old when my timid heart gave birth 
to its first dream of love). This is putting the 
legs of the chairs into trowsers with a ven- 
geance ! 





be much interested in a curious document lately 
copied into the feuilleton of the 


the Theatro Argentino at Rome, the result of 
which was the Barbiere. It is dated the 26th of 
December, 1815; and Rossini agrees to compose 
the music of, and arrange for representation, an 
opera to any libretto which might be furnished 
for that purpose, within a month from the date of 
the contract. He also agreed to attend all re- 
hearsals, and to conduct the opera during its | 
first representations, in consideration of which he | 
was to receive 2160 francs (about 86/.), with 
his lodging. In 1850 it was said that Rossini 
peremptorily refused a blank cheque sent by an 
enterprising ipressario as an inducement to write 
another opera. 

So far as regards matters theatrical, there 
have, of course, been a cloud of comédies, drames, 
vaudevilles, &c.; and the feui/letons have been more 
or less pleasant in their praise, or bitter in their 
condemnation. Of these novelties, the most 
remarkable to an English reader will seem the 
opera comigue, called La Lettre au Bon Dieu; 
meaning neither more nor less than a letter 
addressed to the Supreme Being, by a young 
peasant girl, who is in want of a dowry, and 
believes that, by putting her request into the 
poor-box, the angels of charity will charge them- 
selves with its delivery. A proverbe at the 
Vaudeville, from the pen of M. Théodore 
3arritre, and called Quand on veut tuer un chien, 
on dit qwil est enragé, gives us the French reading 
for our saying, “ Give a dog an ill name, and hang 
him.” The same author, in collaboration with 
M. Thiboust, has produced at the same theatre a 
drama in five acts, called Les Filles de Marbre ; 
intended as a corrective for the Dame aux Camélias. 
So the stage is turning moral at last. 

In the obituary of dramatic celebrities many of 
the feuilletons mourn M. Sewrin, the dean of the 
yaudevillists. More than two hundred of his 
pieces were played during his life; the first 
appeared in the time of Robespierre, and the last 
scarcely eight years ago. When we remember 
that the vaudeville, like the farce, is nothing but | 
an exaggeration of the popular features of the 
day, what varied scenes must have passed through 
this refractive mind! A collection of those two 
hundred vaudevilles would not be without its 








The feui/leton has its dark as well as its bril- | 
liant side. Only the other day M. Frederick | 
Lemaitre, the celebrated comedian, summoned 
before the Court of Correctional Police M. deVille- 
messant, the editor of the Chronique de Paris, and 
M. Casseliévre, one of his contributors. It appears 
that the latter gentleman, in a moment of critical | 
furor against M. Lemaitre, put forward a boutade | 
headed “ Robert Macaire assassine son Directeur.” 
The court imposed a fine of 500 francs upon the 
editor, another of 300 franes upon the author of | 
the article, and furthermore sentenced them to ! 


defends and preserves her more than would the hel- | 


you surround a lady of fashion with so much noise, | 


The feuilleton of the Presse has been occupied | 


M. Lucas, in an admirable literary feuilleton to the | 


several translations from the French into other | 


Those who are curious in musical matters will 


ays. It is no | 
less than the veritable contract between Rossini | 
and the Signor Puca Sforza Cesarini, director of | 


pay 1000 franes each by way of damages and 
Another method of settling these matters 
is indicated by the following paragraph :—“ A 
meeting took place yesterday morning, in the 
forest of Vesinet, between M. Emile Augier and 
M. Charles Monselet, in consequence of an article 
in which M. Augier thought he discovered a per- 
| sonal attack. After twice exchanging shots 
| without effect, the seconds declared that the 
claims of honour had been satisfied.” This is 
confessedly better than stalwart Grantley Berke- 
| ley “ punching” old Fraser’s head ; but imagine 
such an affair occurring in the year of grace 
1853! 


costs. 


Histoire de la Reévolution Frangaise (History of the 
French Revolution). Par M. Louis Branc. 
Tome III. Bruxelles: Meline, Cans et Cie. 

Tue third volume of Louis Branc’s work em- 

braces a brief, but not the least interesting or least 

important, period, in the eventful history of the 
| French revolution. The abolition of the feudal sys- 
tem, the rise of the Constituent Assembly, the or- 
ganisation of a new order in the state, journalism 
elevated to a power, and centralisation established 
as a principle of government under the name of 

unity—these are the facts which the years 1789 

and 1790 laid upon France for good and evil. 

The questions that agitated the Continent sixty 
years ago are the questions of the present day; 
| and the living chiefs of a movement which has 
never been suspended, re-animate the figures of 
their predecessors, in records rather philosophical 
than historical—the effect of the pictures depend- 
ing upon the light in which they are placed, and 
the point of view becoming usually the contested 
point; while, to use the words applied by Louis 
Blanc to the members of the Assembly, “ the 
apostles are but imperfectly enlightened—just and 
| unjust, at once inspired and blind, they perceive 
themselves only a part of that which they demon- 
strate to the world.” Three months before the 
outbreak of the French revolution, Lord Malmes- 
bury, contemplating the disturbed aspect of 
European affairs, pronounced his opinion that 
monarchy was secure at least in France, so 
strongly attachment to the crown seemed im- 
pressed on the hearts of the French people. Nor 
was this statesman’s political sagacity entirely at 
fault. The country in revolt still retained the 
monarchial spirit, and Camille Desmoulins de- 
clared, in the first moments of the national 
struggle, “We had but ten republicans in 
France.” A stern logic lies in the nature of 
things, and determines events beyond the calcula- 
tion of those who act subjectively, imagining 
they lead. 

It was a dissolution, and not a revolution, 
whose agony appalled the palace and convulsed 
the nation to its centre. Vitality had ceased 
under the corruption of the old institutions. On 
one side appeared the spectacle of a weak, vacilla- 
ting, and perfidious court, alternately supported 
and betrayed by an aristocracy, panic-stricken, 
yet intriguing and ambitious still; on the other, 
a people given over to misery and famine; and 
between these two extremes of human wretched- 
ness, a class to whom activity and intelligence 
had imparted strength — amidst the general 


| clamour for social reform, inevitable inheritors 


of political supremacy. 

The author protests against charging the Re- 
volution with the errors and crimes of individuals. 
“Men are little: man is great.” The sentence 
contains a fallacy. In times of excitement, ex- 
cesses will occur more hideous by contrast with 
instances of personal sacrifice, endurance, and 
devotedness truly heroic. But when the result 
of the collective thought has fixed anew the foun- 
dations of society, man often plants the germ of 
a tyranny more heavy perhaps than that which 
men arose to resist and overthrow. This truth 
M. Louis Blanc has touched, and failed to de- 
velop. He has reviewed the labours of the con- 
stituent assembly, and traced the rise of the 
bourgeoisie upon the ruins of the feudal aris- 


tocracy, with a talent and impartiality which 


renders his book suggestive even to readers who 
profess no sympathy with his particular opinions. 


| Considering the Revolution as incomplete, he 


omits to notice the evil clinging for ever at the 
root of all oppression—the principle that any 
Government, whether directed by a monarch or 
an assembly, can create at pleasure, by its own 
act, the liberty of a nation. 

The celebrated “declaration of the rights of 
man,” and the debates upon the subject, are 
proof that, although laws may be based upon the 
principles of liberty scientifically defined, liberty 
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is anterior to law, and cannot be derived from an 
authority whose task is simply to restrain its 
abuse. The declaration, termed by Louis Blanc 
“a monument yet very incomplete, but im- 


mortal, of the power of the truth militant,” re- | 


cognises the natural and inalienable rights of 
man, whose maintenance is the end of all political 
institutions ; but a glance at the separate articles 
betrays the impotence of the legislators to perfect 
their own idea. We cite, for instance, 

Art. 4. Liberty consists in being able to perform 
any act desired, which does not inflict injury upon 
another. Thus, the exercise of the natural rights of 
every man has no limits but such as insure to other 
members of society the enjoyment of the same rights. 
These limits can only be determined by law. 

Art. 10. No man must be disturbed for his opinions, 
even religious opixvions, provided their manifestation 
does not trouble the order established by law. 

Art. 11. The free communication of thoughts and 


opinions is one of the most precious rights of man. | 


Every citizen may therefore speak, write, and print 
freely, remaining responsible for the abuse of this 
liberty in the cases determined by law. 

In pursuance of these principles the ancient 
privileges were abolished, and social and political 
equality proclaimed the rule in the future 
society. The fundamental dispositions of the 
constitution guaranteed to each citizen liberty to 
go or stay where he pleased without fear of 
arrest, except according to the Ki ms determined by 
the constitution ; liberty to speak, write, print, 
and publish his thoughts, without submitting his 
work to censure before publication; liberty for 
citizens to assemble peaceably and without arms, 
having comple d with the regulations of police ° We 
will not multiply examples; but the following 
furnishes a commentary upon the whole. 

There shall be made a code of civil laws common to 
all the kingdom. 


| reign orders received their mandate ? 
| selves. 


| contestable ; 


| to place it under tutelage, and against the people to 
| restrain them. After having sent their mandatories to 


| of the incidents recall to mind the history of the | ike ; 5 : 
| held the indignation of the Faubourgs at his com- 


|and the lower people, reigned by continually 
| diminishing the number of their subjects, and 


The necessary restrictions, and therefore the | 


liberty itself, which the Assembly sought to create 


by a formula, depended upon the chance of the | 


future, upon the turn of events, upon the laws 
that were to be made, upon the disposal of an 
order not yet established. M. Louis Blanc 
judges the declaration imperfect, because it 
omitted to define duties as well as rights. The 
feudal system itself was founded upon the re- 
ciprocation of rights and duties, and ended by 
the extinction of personal freedom. And M. 
Louis Blane’s own dogma—“ From each according 
to his capacity, to each according to his wants,” 
—conceals a principle of tyranny the moment its 
application is confided to the State. A Govern- 
ment which stands in place of individual liberty 
ceases to be its protector. And that one error 
has caused the failure of every revolutionary 


government in France, from the time when the | 
Constituent Assembly commenced its labours, to | 


the present day. The liberty of individuals can- 


not be diffused from a centre like the rays of the | 
sun whose light the first passing cloud over- | 


shadows, and the return of night excludes from 
half the world. 

The author’s views of an interesting por- 
tion of his country’s history are often just, gene- 
rally acute; but they are not always profound. 
He condemns the preponderance of a class whose 
intelligence, position, possession of material 
means, and power matured in all but its 


| able curiosity of our fathers; 


organisation, naturally secured the vacant seats | 


of the ancient aristocracy; yet he upholds the 
strong force of centralisation which can alone 
render possible to any class the exercise of a 
despotic authority. The French Revolution at 
its commencement renewed the old strife between 
the country and the towns; and when victory 
decided in favour of the latter, who but the 
energetic burghers could reap the profits of the 
conquest. 
ORGANISATION OF THE BOURGEOISIE. 

While the people, with generous confidence, aban- 
doned themselves to the joy of having, according 
to the word of the epoch, reconquered the king, the 
leaders of the bowr were devising how to 
bend royalty into the docile ixstrument of their 
rising domination. After the great movement 


reo 


| all, to overturn 


a little way, the origin of this power, its development, 


its organisation, and establishment between the throne 


the National Assembly, the electors of Paris should 
have separated. They did not; audacious usurpers 
of an authority become uncertain, they continued | 
to assemble, as natural representatives of the 
sixty districts into which the capital was divided, 
and concentrated into their own hands the muni- 
cipal power. From the 13th of July—that is, just 
previous to the day immortalised by the taking of 
the Bastille,—they determined, as we have already | 
related, * the creation of a permanent committee chosen 

from their body, and the formation of a Parisian 

militia, composed of 200 men from each district. This | 
was decided at eight o’clock in the morning; and the 
day had not closed before the permanent committee, in 
its turn, issued a definitive decree. 

The decree regulated the organisation of the 
Parisian militia. 

From whom had they who promulgated these sove- 
From them- 
Had the people been called to sanction this | 
haughty and absolute assumption? By no means. 
Did the voice of the electors serve at least to re-echo 
that of the districts? No. The usurpation was in- 
it was flagrant; and to show the extent 
it is suflicient to repeat, amongst the rules already 
mentioned, the following one: ‘* Whoever shall be 
found wearing the red and blue cockade, unless he | 
has been registered in one of the districts, shall be 
delivered to the justice of the permanent committee.” 

The bourgeoisie had armed, and France changed 
Masters: this is the moral of the tale ; and many 


Italian Republics, when the citizens, with even- 
handed violence, vigorously crushing the nobles | 


perished at length beneath the ruins they had 
made. Yet, if it is usurpation for the class which 
possesses the greatest influence in a state to take 
the first place, it is a usurpation that must per- 
petually recur so long as societies are held toge- 
ther. Revolutions do but manifest this truth; 
and after every fresh disturbance of the clements 
that form a state, the most weighty must inva- 
riably sink nearest to the foundation. 

The rise of a new power distinguished this 
period of feverish and strange energy. 

THE ADVENT OF JOURNALISM. 

In the space of a few months appeared an eruption 
unparelleled of journals, monthly, weekly, daily, 
royalist or popular, eulogic or satirical, reserved or | 
without licence, distilling poison or distributing insult, 
propagating error, serving calumny, echoing every 
passion, throwing light upon every idea, and uniting 
in a kind of fantastic concert all sounds in nature 
from the roaring of the lion to the cry of the mocking- 
bird. What changes had operated in the world since 
a strip of paper issuing from Venice took the name of 
Gazette because sold for a gazza!+ and where were the 
times when Louis XIV. seeing the good newsman, 
Metra, pass the royal gardens, inquired ‘ What does 
Metra say?” For a century and a-half, the Mercure | 
and the Gazette de France sufficed to satisfy the peace- | 

and even these were | 
published only at distant intervals. The first daily | 
| 





journal dates 1777: it was entitled Journal de Paris, 
and contained an article on the Almanac of the Muses, | 
a stray letter of Voltaire’s, a publisher’s advertisement, 
that of the theatres, two facts, and a bon mot! 


‘Names well remembered are associated with 
this movement of the press, to which the author 
has devoted an interesting chapter. Brissot de 
Warville, the Abbé Barruel, Mallet Dupan, Mon- 
destve, Volney, Mirabeau, Camille Desmoulins, | 
and a crowd of others. One sombre portrait, 
detached from the mass, Louis Blanc has traced 
with exquisite skill—the figure of ?Ami du 
Peuple, in which seemed incarnate the passion of 
the revolution. 


MARAT. 
Scarcely become Doctor of Medicine, he plunged 
earnestly into fresh studies-—medicine, philosophy, 
physics, physiology, politics, his ardent curiosity em- 
braced all, and for what purpose? To revolutionise 
the received idols. In 1775 he pub- 


| lished, in reply to the celebrated work of Helvetius, | 


of October we perceive the bourgeois power of the | 
Hotel de Ville augment to despotism, to the most | 


dangerous despotism. The representatives of the 


commune, without ceasing to exert an administrative | 


authority, become a true executive power. Meetings 


in the district are suppressed or controlled; journalists | 


prosecuted ; colporteurs arrested in the public street ; 
papers hostile either to the mayor of Paris or to La 
Fayette are burnt openly, by order of some chef’ de 
poste, or even according to the caprice of a simple 
national guard, assisted by his comrades. Let the 


people disperse and give place to the pretorians of the | 


Hotel de Ville! We will describe, retracing our steps 


| there.” 


a book in which he treated with bitter disdain 
Locke, Condillac, Malebranche, even Voltaire—the 
triumphant Voltaire—and glorified Rousseau. He 
attacked, by ditferent experiments, Newton’s principles | 
of optics, accused Lavoisier of appropriating the 
genius of Cavendish, and announced upon fire and 
electricity discoveries which destroyed the system 
of Newton. . . . . Gloomy days succeeded. 
Voltaire, with that smile whici. slew, condemned him 
in these terms; “ Annihilation is a vast empire—reign 
And indeed a fearful solitude closed around 





* In the second volume of the work. 
+Italian money, equal to an Engiish farthing: 
lyle's French Revolution, vol. ii. chap. 4.) 


| 


(see Car- | 





| all sides. 


| phant defiance. 


| elements of your religion. 
| are there?” “ Eight.” “ And the eighth,” inquired 





| Marat. At first his enemies endeavoured to crush 
| him under the weight of silence. 


They affected 
ignorance of his experiments upon light, which 
Franklin could not forbear admiring. The learned 
were not content to deny whatever novelty his labours 
had produced; they agreed never to pronounce his 
name. The academician Leroi having made a report 
favourable towards him on certain points, the report 
was suppressed. The oppressors enveloped him on 
It is true they only waged war for war; 
but that declared against him was so unjust, so cruel, 
so implacable, that, long after, it was energetically 
denounced in the Mémoires de Brissot, written 
when Brissot marched at the head of the enemies 
of Marat. As in politics, science has its kings, 
who are not to be treated with impunity. Thus early 
was Marat formed to his part. Bold as he was, his 
pride degenerated into ferocity ; his brain, excited by 
excess of labour and continued vigils, became exalted 
beyond measure, and his mind entered for ever into a 
night, inhabited by phantoms and sanguinary visions. 
nies . Ihave seen his bust at the Cordeliers, I see it 
still. The upper part of the face is truly beautiful, the 
lower part is hideous. The king of the Huns might 
have had that crushed nose. The upper lip, swollen 
as if with poisons, belongs to a reptile; the kindling 
look is that of a prophet. What does the smile ex- 
press lightening this physiognomy ? ironical contempt 
of men, kindness irritated, or the pleasure of trium- 
We shall see him act, we shall 
hear him speak: in the mean time, listen to his 
declaration—“ I will attack rogues, I will unmask 
hypocrites, I will denounce traitors, I will thrust from 
public affairs greedy and base men. . . . . To 
what power he attained! he dictated arrests, he 
ruled the Forum without being present, he 
prepared like Sylla his tables of proseription, he 


mand, he could stifle a man between two phrases, 
Speaking of himself, he said, “I am the eye of the 
people.” From his invisible tribunal, he penetrated 
even into the affairs of households—a husband ill- 
treats his wife; wo to him—a man refuses to make 
a payment; let him tremble! And this tyranny of 
vigilance Marat exercises from the bottom of cellars, 
where his diminutive and wearied body exhausts 
itself in suspicions, where he wanders pen in hand, 
a spectre amongst spectres, and perishes slowly by 
a torment more terrible than the gnawing of 
vermin which ate the heart of Sylla, an immense 
craving to believe in evil. . . . What motives 
urged him? Ambition ?—When he proposed a dic- 
tatorship, he desired it for Robespierre, with whom 
personally he was unacquainted. Cupidity ?—At 
his death only an assignat of twenty-five sous was 
found in his house. The thirst for honours ?—He 
protested against the insult that would be offered to 
his ashes if they were ever mingled with other cele- 
brated ashes. The passion for glory ?—He had felt 
in his youth; but since violently exposed himself to 
every anathema, nor could he be ignorant that long 
after him cries of vengeance would alone trouble the 
silence of his tomb. The taste for popularity ?—Each 
morning he cast his to the winds. What selfish 
satisfaction could arise from the voluntary choice 
of a stormy existence, corroded by cares full of gall, 
steeped in tears of rage—always menacing, and always 
menaced? There remains alone the love of the Revo- 
lution, which his delirium served, and over which he 
watched with savage ardour and the fierce solicitude 
of a wolf disquieted for her young. 


Despotism upon despotism ; despotism against 


| despotism ; the despotism of an Assembly, of 


Lafayette, of Marat ; different phases succeeding 
the despotism of a fallen court. A corrupt 
society blindly striving to work out its regenera- 
tion, and perpetuating a radical error, that 
paralysed the noblest efforts; it is unjust to 
charge upon the ambition of one class of the 
people the follies of all. Masters of the mate- 
rial power, the bourgeoisie entered upon their 
reign, proceeded to put down old _institu- 
tions, and remodel the kingdom according to 
their own principles; in which, whatever 
existed truly excellent was as old as the human 


| race. They advanced from conquest to conquest; 
| and neither resistance nor protestations, neither 


clamour nor terror, could seriously impede a 
progress which, in the inexorable logic of events, 
resembled a fatality. The aristocracy subdued, 
the church, and her great wealth became next 
the objects of attack : the unequal distribution 
of the church funds was one of the abuses that 
furnished matter of complaint. A single anec- 
dote illustrates the point. 

One day some humble curates waited a long time in 
the antechamber of their bishop. The prelate at 
length received them. ‘ What do you want?” he 
asked arrogantly of one, and not pausing for his 
reply continued: “I see by your countenance you 
are an ignorant person, and ignorant even of the first 
Ifow many capital sins 


| the bishop when the curate had numbered seven. 


“ The eighth, my lord, is the contempt of the bishops 


| for the poor priests.” 
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The bourgeoisie pronounced the property of | 


the church ill-acquired, ill-employed, and pre- 
pared to resume it in the name of the nation. 
The Abbé Maury rose in defence of his order. 
He conjured the legislators to reflect upon the 
consequences of their decision. “ You conduct us 
to the Agrarian law; and know, that whenever 


you discuss the origin of properties, the nation | 


will arise to discuss with you.” 

We pass rapidly from point to point in our 
notice of this volume, or rather of the striking 
facts it records. The chapters which relate the 
fall of the provincial parliaments and _ the 


reorganisation of the kingdom are extremely | 


instructive ; but we cannot agree with the 
author’s conclusion that the foundation of the 
unity of administration and of the laws, 
as effected by the government of the period, ad- 
vanced in all instances the true interests of the 
revolution. The provincial parliaments opposed 
its progress —they were trampled under foot. 
Provincial privileges distinguished France from 
Paris—they were annulled. Louis Blanc admits 
a certain violence in the destruction of the pro- 
vincial federalism, easily attributed to the ruling 
spirit of the bourgeoisie; but he concludes that 
the powerful system of centralisation which, 
although it did not sufficiently respect the com- 
munal liberties, yet terminated for ever provin- 
cial privileges, facilitated in the highest degree 


the expedition of affairs, disarmed the local | 


authority, permitted the unity of legislation, and 
rendered France strong enough later to sustain 
the combined attack of Europe. 
another side on which we may regard this 
gigantic labour of the Constituent Assembly 
which effaced in three months the map of ancient 
France. The system of centralisation, by M. 
Louis Blanc’s own testimony, secured the pre- 
ponderance of aclass. The same system subse- 
quently subjected the nation to the despotic 
rule of one man, and attached it eternally to the 
vicissitudes of the capital. The system, in 
the author’s words, “did not, perhaps, respect 
sufficiently communal liberties.” In __ plain 
terms, the rights of “men” were sacrificed to 


the “rights of man;” but many sacrifices have | 


since been offered to this Moloch. The most 
sincere patriotism, the most disinterested devoted- 
ness, the most earnest designs of philanthropy, 
from the days of the Constituent Assembly 
to the days of M. Louis Blanc, have failed, 


through mistaking centralisation for strength, | 


and the liberal measures of a revolutionary 


government for the assurance of individual | 


liberty. 

We are dispensed from remarking upon the 
literary merits of this work : the author’s well- 
known talent, historical fidelity, and eloquent 
style will form its surest passport to the atten- 
tion of the general reader. 





ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Rome, April 3rd. 
For the Monument to Pius VIII., no preparations 
are yet to be seen in St. Peter's; but the design has 
been executed by Zenerani, and submitted to the in- 
spection of the reigning pontiff, who is understood to 
have expressed himself highly pleased with it. No 
cardinal is living of the creation of the former Pope ; 
and the house of Cardinal Albani, who left the sum of 
20,000 scudi for this work, has lately become extinct, 
the last prince representing it having delayed, it ap- 
pears, the appropriation of that sum according to his 
relative’s intention, till after his own death. In the de- 
sign, Zenerani has been guided by that high and pure 
taste which especially characterises all his works on 
religious subjects; and one could scarcely imagine a 
more striking testimony to the progress achieved by 
the sculptor’s art, in the qualities of elevated senti- 
ment and dignified simplicity, since the epoch when 
the extravagance, affectation, mawkish sentiment, 
and fluttering draperies of the school of Bernini were 
considered entitled to the almost exclusive patronage 
of the “‘ Eternal City,” than will be presented by this 
mausoleum of Pius VIII., amidst the specimens of 
false taste supplied by the great majority of the Vati- 
can monuments. 
be the colossal figure of our Saviour enthroned, ex- 
tending the arms as if to receive with benignity a 


Saints Peter and Paul interceding at the throne of 
grace for one about to be called to his final account ; 
and within the door opened in front of the substruc- 


wards in adoration and profound humility to the 
Divine Master and Eternal Priest. 
the contrast in this conception to almost every one 


of the gorgeous monuments in the same temple, | 
where we see the human subject, not the divine idea, | brance of the august lady's 


But there is | 


| priated to sculpture. 
| for our Parliament-houses, is at this moment in pro- | 
| cess of casting; 
| high if standing, is seated on a thron: 
| adiadem, and one hand with a laurel-wreath, the 


At the summit of Zenerani’s is to | 


* : . . » | 
suppliant or penitent; below, on either side, those of | 


| 


ture, the kneeling figure of the pontiff, gazing up- | 


A Le | 
Great indeed is | 


and crowned, occupying the throne at the apex, and 
their attitudes generally so full of haughty defiance, 
that we imagine them hurling anathemas rather than 
dispensing blessings, in spite of the conventional ac- 
tion of the uplifted hand. 

A competitor with Amici for the monument to 
| Gregory XVI. and only beaten by a majority of a 


| single vote from the Academicians, is now engaged 
| on an undertaking of large scale, commissioned by 
| Pius LX.; namely, the colossal statues, fourteen and 
a half palms high, of himself and his patron and pre 

decessor, Pius VII., both for the subterranean chapel 
of the “Sacro Convento,” at Assisi. Gianfredi (as 
this sculptor is named) has finished in clay and cast 
the figure of the reigning Pope, who is represented 
erect, wearing the tiara, cope, and stole, and giving 
| the benediction, one hand being raised, the other 


| resting on his breast; the likeness admirable (though | 


| the artist has not had a single sitting from his Holi- 
| ness), and much of dignity in the ensemble, with a 
| most elaborate finish of the costly sacerdotal orna- 
ments. The figure of Pius VII. is yet only to be seen 
in a small model; and, though wearing the same 
insignia of state, appears, as far as can be judged at 
present, of totally different conception, with an in- 
| tent of expression more lowly and subdued. For the 

| same chapel, Gianfredi has executed twelve bas- 

reliefs (four and a half palms high), with a series of 
| groups illustrating the history of St. Francis, to sur- 
| round this sanctuary, whilst the papal statues are to 
| occupy niches at each side the staircase, descending 
| from the upper church. This chapel, it may be ob- 
served, is of totally different style from the magnifi- 
cent temple above,—one of the grandest specimens 
of Gothic architecture in southern Europe; it was 
| constructed at an early period of the present cen- 








| tury, on the discovery of the sarcophagus of St. 
| Francis in the soil below the foundations of the 
church, and so excavated around that deposit of 


| the saint, that the altar is surmounted by the sarco- | 
| phagus, as the shrine or tabernacle is placed in other | 
Pius VII. caused it to be built in | 


| Italian chapels, 
| honour of the newly-disclosed relics, on a plan in 
which the modern Romano-Greek prevails ; 
nised, however, by the obscurity and splendid acces- 
sories revealed by lamps dimly burning around. I 
| have mentioned in another letter the group, by Jaco- 
metti, of the Betrayal of our Lord by the kiss of 
Judas—a most affecting and expressive work, which, 
| I am happy to find, has been ordered by the Pope to 
| be executed in marble for the atrium of the Scala 
| Santa, contiguous to which Pius [X. has determined 
on founding a convent of Passionists. 
of life size, Jacometti had long kept in his studio, in 
the clay, and seemed to be despairing of ever receiv- 


| ing a commission for it: his talents have not been | 


without ultimate reward, and the Cardinal Secretary 
| of State, informed of the merits of his work, visited the 
| studio, at once expressed his desire to secure a public 
commission for the group, and directed that a cast of 
it should be transported to the Vatican for the Sove- 


reign’s inspection ; which being done, Pius LX. imme- | 
Jacometti | 


diately decided upon its appropriation. 
| had some hopes given him by Cardinal Antonetti of a 
commission for another work, and for the same loca- 





small sketch—the “ Ecce Homo,”—Pilate displaying 
| the Redeemer crowned with thorns to the Jewish 
people—which, as including only two figures, would 
| form a suitable pendant, both in treatment and sub- 
| ject, to the group of the Betrayal ; nor indeed could 


| . . . . 
| portico, from which the devout ascend on their knees 
| the Scala Santa, and two lateral staircases may be 





work were erected in some other part of it. 

Mr. Gibson is now giving the last finishing touches 
to his statue of Sir Robert Peel vested in the classic 
| toga, which is to have a place in Westminster Abbey. 
| The figure has much of what Reynolds called “ sena- 
| torial dignity ;” but I regret to hear that there is no 
chance of its being advantageously placed in the 


of the best localities within those walls to be appro- 
Gibson’s statue of the Queen, 


which would be eight fi 
the head with 


the figure, t 








other supporting the sceptre; the costume is that of 
ladies of dignity in the fifteenth century, and often 
introduced in works of art of that period, consisting of 
a long tunic, fastened with a zone, and mantle (like 
the antique chlamys) hanging from the shoulders, 
gathered with a clasp over the bosom, and flowing 
down to the feet, its ample folds being disposed grace- 
fully over the knees. In the position of the arms, 
one raised, the other extended and resting on the 
side of the throne, we may be reminded of Mrs. Sid- 
dons as the Tragic Muse; not that the artist has in 
any way laid himself open to the charge of imitation 
in the general conception of this truly majestic 
figure. 

On each side the niche it is to fill, are to stand the 
allegorical figures of Clemency and Justice; but these 
the artist has not yet commenced. Considered as a 
likeness, I am led to conclude, as far as my remem- 


physiognomy can be 





rendered prominent,—the pontiffs, sacerdotally vested 


solem- | 


This group, | 
i P, 


tion, which he has designed, though as yet only in a } 


a single piece of sculpture be well placed in the open | 


ascended less ceremoniously, unless a corresponding | 


Abbey, as Lord Charles Thynne refuses to allow any | 





a 


relied on, that fidelity to the original has been pre- 
served, with just so much of idealisation as comports 
with the historic character, the intended location, and 
colossal scale of this work. The arms, bust, and 
setting of the head are beautiful, with the fine pro- 
portions of a fully developed matronly figure. ie a 
few instances, Mr. Gibson has attempted the applica- 
tion of colour to his latest works, and is himself 
thoroughly convinced, from the authority of Pliny 





and Pa ias, that the example of the ancient 
Greeks gave sanction to this practi ° Hk quotes 
unquestionable authority to prove that 


a particular 
class of artists existed whose sole office was that of 
tinging the statuary of the great masters of old; 

| and it is a fact, that traces of colouring were found on 
the Venus de Medici, when that statue was first 
brought to light in modern times. Praxiteles, it is 
recorded, being asked which of his works he preferred, 
answered, those which had been tinted by a certain 
painter, renowned in this art of applying colour to 
marble; and the gilding of hair, the insertion of 
gems to represent the pupils of eyes, the combination 

of gold and ivory, in the chryselephantine statues 

' the ancients appear to have so highly valued, must 
certainly have produced effects analogous to that of 
painting. The figure in which Mr. Gibson has carried 
out this theory farthest, is one of Venus holding the 
apple in her hand after the judgment of Paris, the 
model for which was executed some years ago. He has 
tinted the entire body with a very pale roseate dye, 
laid on in a preparation of wax ; the hair with a light 
yellow, to imitate the fairest auburn; the eyeballs 
with a soft blue; the lips with red, very delicately 
| laid on; the drapery, which one hand supports, as it 
| covers a portion of the lower half of the figure, being 
| left white, but decorated with a powder, resembling 
| fine needle-work, which is expressed in blue and red. 
I had scarcely expected to be so much pleased with the 

effect of this colouring, as I found was the case; for it is 
not, in fact, an imitation of the hues of nature approach- 
ing to the brilliancy with which the oil-painter com- 
bines his materials, still less to the vulgarity of wax- 
work ; but a conventional representation, suggesting 
the idea of colour, a softened shadow of reality, just 
within a few degrees nearer than the cold lustre of 

marble-whiteness to the aspects of reality. The 
| tinting of the nude parts gives an appearance similar 

to that produced by the light passing through a 

scarlet curtain on undyed marble; and that sense of 

a spiritual presence experienced before statuary of 

the highest order, is not sacrificed by this admission 
| of the chromatic into the domain of the sculptured 
| plastic , rather does one feel more strongly in gazing 
at this gentle and lovely form, as though some “ fair 
| humanity of old Religion,” were palpably revealed to 
lus. The countenance, proportions, and attitude of 
this Venus are exquisitely, faultlessly beautiful, and 
| there is in the former an expression of quiet melan- 
| choly, of deep unutterable tenderness, which seems 

enhanced by the blue tinting of the eyeballs—a cer- 
tain dreamy softness being thus imparted. 

| A-young lady, recently arrived from America, is 

studying in Mr. Gibson’s studio, with intent to dedi- 

cate her whole life to the same art, in a spirit of en- 
| thusiasm, united to talents of no ordinary stamp; and 
| her illustrious master has evidently a high opinion of 
her capabilities. Her companions in travelling to 

Rome were Miss Cushman, and the interesting young 

lady known by her writings as “‘ Grace Greenwood” 

| (a sobrigque t); ‘of the former of whom another English 

artist, Air. Shakspere Wood, has lately finished a 
bust, which is an excellent likeness. 

One of the most esteemed among the younger 
| sculptors here, Mr. Spence (formerly Gibson’s pupil), 
| has been finishing a portrait statue of Mrs. Naylor 
(of Liverpool), with her two children; also a figure 
of Spring, with a garland of flowers, for the Gallery 





lof Mr. Naylor, who is a munificent patron of art— 

| both are interesting and graceful works; and one of 

| the same artisi’s happiest efforts, the Highland Mary, 

| has met with success so distinguished, that he has 

| lately reproduced it in marble, by commission of 
Prince Albert, for the fourth time. 

Mr. Crawford’s gigantic monument of Washington 
| is progressing rapidly ; the horse for supporting the 
| principal figure, which, thus mounted, will be eighteen 
feet above the pedestal, was finished in the clay some 
weeks ago, and the figure of Washington may be soon 
expected. Around the polygon substructure are to 
| be the statues, each twelve feet high, of Henry, 
| Jefferson, Allen, Marshall, Mason, and Lee; at 
| intervals round the steps, supporting a basement, six 

colossal eagles on pedestals; reliefs are to be set into 
the polygon on two sides—one, “Abundance and 
Liberty,” standing between whom is “ Eternity,” a 
veiled form—the other, “ Liberty trampling on a 
prostrate tyrant in chains.” As yet the figures of 
Henry and Jefferson only are completed, and are 
| wonderful in life-like energy, pregnant intellectuality, 
| and individualised character. The whole is to be cast 
in bronze at Munich. 

The Pope has given from his private purse a sum 
for the monument of Tasso, now nearly finished, by 
Fabris, to be erected over his tomb at St. Onofrio : 

| it consists of a seated figure, larger than life, and a 
bas-relief, representing the poet's funeral procession, 
in which all the personages are portraits of cotem- 
porary celebrities. I can find very little to admire in 


this work 
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POPULAR MEDICINE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
BY CELSUS TERTIUS. 
I. New 
Homeopathy : its Tenets and Tendencies, Theoretical, 
Theological, and Therapeutical. By James Y. Stmp- 
son, M.D. F.R.S.E., Professor of Midwifery, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, &c. Edinburgh: Sutherland 
and Knox. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 
THE only controversy yet entertained on the subject 
«inomeopathy, by those members of the profession 
who are sane and honest, has turned on the question 
whether it be wise and dignified to honour this once 
popular form of quackery with notice, or to allow it 
to die out, like its predecessors, unnoticed and ignored. 
This point is now settled. When such men as Dr. 
Cowan, Dr. Cormack, and Dr. Routh, have felt them- 
selves justified in stepping forward to arrest the tide 
of a mental epidemic so pregnant with social ills, none 
who follow in their wake can be charged with indis- 
cretion in examining and exposing this strange 
illusion. Least of all can it be regretted that such 
an ornament to the profession as Dr. Simpson, than 
whom Europe cannot boast a more intelligent or 
accomplished physician, should have devoted a 
portion of his valuable time to this humane task. 
For it is clear to all thinking men, to quote the words 
of Dr. Cowan, that “ it is not the practice of medicine 
only that is at stake—it is the practice of sound 
thinking ;” and that “the rejection of homeopathy is 
a question of principle, not of doses—a question of 
morals, and not of etiquette.” Profoundly ignorant, 
as most educated men are, of the principles and pre- 
tensions of medical science, it is no marvel that a few 
unstable minds should have been carried away by the 
grotesque affectation of science with which the 
abettors of this folly have adorned their writings. 
And the only way in which they can be readily con- 
vinced of their error, is, not to contrast with this 
quackery, established medical principles which they 
cannot understand or appreciate, but to show, after 
the manner of a skilful advocate, how easily the 
witnesses on the other side can be made to contradict 
and confute themselves. Dr. Simpson has accomplished 
this in a masterly and complete style; not by a flourish 
of clap-trap, but by a diligent and searching examina- 
tion of the whole system ; and it is with no ordinary 
satisfaction that we commend the unprejudiced 
perusal of this interesting volume to all doubtful 
minds. The following abstract will give but an im- 
perfect idea of the contents of the work. The author 
shows :—1. That both the profession on the one hand, 
and Hahnemann himself on the other, utterly repu- 
diate the compatibility of the two systems—homeo- 
pathy and scientific medicine—the principles and 
practice of which are as much opposed to each other 
as light to darkness, virtue to vice; thus exposing 
the knavery of those who profess to believe in and 
to practise both, 2. That Hahnemann himself very 
rarely, if ever, administered to his patients anything 
but small grains of sugar; and he confessed he did 
this “for the sake of keeping up in the patient’s mind 
the firm belief that each powder contains a particular 
dose of some medicine.” This, indeed, has long been 
known to the profession, and an account of it appeared 
more than twelve months ago in the Court Journal. 
3. That, except at Vienna, homeopathy is now com- 
paratively little heard of in Germany and France; and 
that, notwithstanding Leipsic is the head-quarters of 
this doctrine, the Homeopathic Hospital of that city, 
a small house in the suburbs, contains only eight 
beds, of which Mr. Lee, who lately visited it, found 
only two or three occupied; and that it was never 
sanctioned by any individual of eminence in the pro- 
fession. 4, That the theory of homeopathy is never 
carried out in practice, and indeed never can be, from 
the natural impossibility of doing so. 5. That, 
although different effects are theoretically said to be 
produced by different dilutions, yet homeopathists 
themselves testify to effects quite the same from all 
dilutions, 6. That the supposed statistical evidence 
in favour of homeopathic practice is founded on false 
and disingenuous returns. 7. That all attempts to 
obtain physical proofs either of the activity, or even 
of the existence, of the drugs said to be contained in 
the infinitesimal doses, have failed. Homeopathists 
have not been able to show by the highest magnifying 
powers of the solar microscope, by the ‘“ magneto- 
scope,” or “ new magnetic indicator,” or by any other 
means, the existence of the smallest quantity of 
medicine in any of their preparations. The ‘‘ magneto- 
scope” has, however, revealed much that one would 
scarcely have expected to exist, of the effects and 
vagaries of human credulity. 8. That there is no 


300KS. 





foundation whatever for the leading principle of | 


homeopathy, similia similibus curantur, except that 
which is grounded in a gross perversion of medical 
facts. 9. That the writings and the practice 
of con- 


of different homeeopathists are so full 









tradictions and inconsistencies, that it is impos- 
sible either to harmonise or reconcile them, except 
on an hypothesis fatal to their pretensions. We trust 
that any of our readers who may have been bitten 
with this phantasma will take the trouble to examine 


for themselves the facts which are so candidly, fairly, | 


and dispassionately analysed in this elegant and most 
amusing volume. As a specimen of the style we 
select a paragraph, which shows what a pretty dance 
the dupes of this delusion have been led by the wag, 
Hahnemann. ‘“ The earth is computed to contain at 
the present time some 900,000,000 human beings ; 


and if all these 900,000,000 had been called into exis- | 
tence when Adam was created, some 6000 years ago, | 


and had lived up to the present time, and each of 
these 900,000,000 individuals had, when first called 
into existence, begun to swallow, and continued to 
swallow up to the present hour, without rest or ces- 
sation, night and day, a decillionth dose of a grain 


(say a grain of sulphur or quinine, or other drug), | 


such as Hahnemann recommends to be used,—these 
900,000,000 beings would not yet, during these past 
6000 years, have finished one single grain of this 
medicine. Nay,— if each of these 900,000,000 men, 
now 6000 years old, had swallowed during every 
moment of their past existence, not a single globule, 
but one million of globules of Hahnemann’s 30th dilu- 
tion, they would not yet have finished a single grain, 
and would not finish it, working constantly every second 
at the same rate, for millions of centuries yet to come.” 
Yet Hahnemann and his followers calmly tell us, 
that—“ take two or three of these single decillionth 
doses of a single grain of their drugs, and, with these 
infinitesimal doses of the requisite medicine, you may 
cure any acute orchronic curable disease to which man- 
kind is liable.” And that “ one of these decillionths is 
truly the proper dose of the medicine to be used, is a 
therapeutic maxim (says Hahnemann) not to be 
refuted by any experience in the world.” It has long 
been held asa “ maxim,” that (in the words of Arnaud) 
“‘ whoever determines to deceive the world, may be 
sure of finding people willing enough to be deceived.” 
But the history of Homeopathy certainly reveals 
features of the human mind which, without its aid, 
might have escaped the notice of the philosopher. 
The development of the human brain, while it capa- 
citates man forimmeasurably higher intellectual attain- 
ments than the most intelligent of the lower animals 
can arrive at, appears also to render him capable of 
perpetrating greater follies than any ‘“ wild ass’s colt” 
ever dreamed of; and what is more humiliating to 
our nature, it does not appear that any amount of 
culture or refinement of education can raise the 
human animal above these infirmities. We recom- 
mend all students of human nature, who doubt the 
truth of this observation, to read the eighth chapter 
of Dr. Simpson’s work. 
II. ErrpEmics. 

Small Pox.—The small pox has made terrible havoc 

among the Indian population at California. 


Typhus.—The deaths from this form of fever are on | 
the increase in the Metropolitan districts, having | 


risen, during the week before last, from 41 to 71. 

Scarlatina and Hooping Cough.—The deaths from 
both these diseases are still very considerably above 
the average, all of them occurring to children. 

Yellow Fever at Rio de Janeiro.—By the Severn, 
which arrived at Southampton on the 17th, it was 
reported to Mr. Wiblin, the medical superintendent 
of quarantine, that this disease continues on the in- 
crease, both amongst the shipping in the harbour and 
on shore. During the month of March 145 cases had 
occurred at Rio, and about 50 cases weekly amongst the 
shipping in that harbour. 


same month. The Severn had six cases of yellow 
fever on her homeward voyage. Fifteen days having 
elapsed since the last new case, pratique was given to 
her, after answering in great detail the new quaran- 
tine questions. The 
Orinoco arrived at Southampton on the 18th, having 
had fourteen cases of yellow fever, and two deaths. 
In consequence of one man being an invalid, and as 


yellow as a guinea, Mr. Wiblin had the vessel de- | 


tained for four hours. There were several invalids; 
but he thought it prudent to order one man to be 
detained at the company’s buoy, in charge of a com- 
pany’s officer, for a day or two, with the yellow flag 
hoisted. Yellow fever is again very bad at St. Tho- 
mas’s, nearly all the above cases having occurred 
before denarture. 

The Cholera has made its appearance with such 


virulence at Moscow, that eight hospitals have been | 


opened there for the reception of patients suffering 
from that malady. 
The Furunculoid Epidemic is still prevailing in Lon- 
don with undiminished severity. 
IIl.—Cuitr-cuat AND DISCOVERIES. 
Excision of the Tonsils, Uvula, ec. Jor Deafness.— 


| A brisk controversy is going on between three cele- 





brated aural surgeons—Mr. Yearsley, Mr. Harvey, 
and Mr. Toynbee—on the utility and propriety of re- 


At Bahia the disease had | 
broken out, and 45 cases had occurred during the | 


R. M. 8. Company’s ship | 





DRAMA, &. 


| moving the tonsil glands in certain cases of deafness. 
It cannot be doubted that the question is a very 
grave one, and that the evidence against this species 
of mutilation greatly preponderates. Mr. Yearsley, 
the most zealous, if not the only advocate for the 
operation as acure for deafness, and whose experience 
in tonsil-cutting has exceeded three thousand opera- 
tions, maintains—first, that the occlusion of the Eus- 
tachian tube (that common cause of deafness) occa- 
sionally arises from the presence of an enlarged 
tonsil; and that, in these cases, by removing the 
tonsil you remove the obstruction and cure your 
patient. Secondly, Mr. Yearsley advocates the 
excision of the tonsil in cases in which no obstruc- 
tion to the Eustachian tube could be supposed, but 
where the (consequent) improvement of the hearing 
could be explained in no other way than by sup- 
posing it to depend on an improvement caused in 
the mucous membrane of the throat, which in its turn 
improved the state of the ears! Thirdly, Mr. Years- 
ley advocates the excision of the wula in certain cases 
of deafness, from a persuasion “that the irritable 
uvula frequently deranges the organ of hearing by 
purely sympathetic irritation of the ear.” Fourthly, 
Mr. Yearsley advocates the excision of a portion of 
the soft palate, in cases of deafness where, from the 
relaxed condition of the mucous membrane of the 
throat, he has “suspected an overlapping of the 
mouths of the Eustachian tubes by the loose mucous 
membrane.” Mr. Toynbee enters his protest against 
all these operations, because, in the first class of cases, 
he conceives Mr. Yearsley not to have made out 
any just grounds for the operation; and because, in 
reference to the three succeeding classes, he has not 
adduced even the shadow of evidence to convince the 
profession that these operations are to be tolerated, 
and that on the contrary they are opposed to every 
rational and scientific principle which should guide a 
surgeon in the performance of an operation.” Mr. 
Harvey, whose experience as the surgeon to the 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear must give his 
opinions very considerable weight, not only agrees 
with Mr. Toynbee, but has thought it necessary to 
publish a book for the express purpose of showing 
that tonsil-cutting is never necessary asa cure for 
deafness, that it is often attended, not only with no 
benefit, but with constitutional and local consequences 
more or less disastrous. Mr. Harvey was, we believe, 
the first author who undertook to denounce these ope- 
rations. Mr. Toynbee has come later into the field. 
Both of these gentlemen are evidently well acquainted 
with the anatomy of the throat and ear, and they 
both agree in the opinion that “ enlarged tonsils are 
never the cause of obstruction in the Eustachian 
tubes.” This opinion is confirmed by Kramer, who 
| says in his treatise on diseases of the ear, translated 
| by Dr. Bennett, and published so far back as the year 
| 1837 (p. 237), “I altogether deny the connexion of 


| closure of the Eustachian tube with enlargement of 
the tonsils.” He then proceeds to demonstrate its im- 
possibility. Other surgeons of eminencein this country, 
and among them the late Mr. Liston, have united in 
condemning an operation which, they all agree, is sel- 
dom necessary, never required for the relief of deaf- 
ness, often attended with very injurious consequences, 
sometimes to the voice, sometimes to the sexual 
system, and which is evidently founded on a misap- 
prehension of the anatomy of the parts concerned in 
the operation, and an ignorance of their important 
influence on the system, both local and constitu- 
tional. 

Lunatics under Inquisition —-From a return just 
printed by order of the House of Lords, of the number 
of lunatics under inquisition, who are resident in 
asylums, and the amount of their respective incomes 
and allowances for maintenance, it appears that there 
} are 238 persons confined in asylums, including 
licensed houses. In many of the cases the whole in- 
come is applied for maintenance. The largest 
income in one case is 5000/. a-year, of which 700/. is 
for the support of the lunatic, and 2500/. for keeping 
up Hazlewood Castle. 


Vaccination Extension Bill—A memorial has been 
addressed to Lord Lyttleton from the medical prac- 
titioners of Hull, very respectfully expressing their 
“satisfaction” at his Lordship’s having introduced 
so useful a measure to the consideration of the Legis- 

| lature of England; but, nevertheless, as respectfully 
| objecting to compulsion, the very principle of the Bill, 
| as well as to many of its particular clauses. This 
| very ridiculous inconsistency evidently arises from a 
strong wish on the part of these very courteous gentle- 
men to express their conviction of the good intentions 
of the noble lord, and at the same time their entire 
dis-satisfaction with the provisions of the Bill. For 
| ourselves we cannot conceive how any medical prac- 
titioner can approve of a Bill which—to quote the 
editor of the Lancet of the 21st May—‘ places the 
| administrative in the hands of a body of men not 
| only wholly ignorant of the important matters com- 
| mitted to their care, but, as a body, extremely un- 
popular with the profession, and, therefore, unlikely 
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to work efficiently with them in the protection 
of the public—nay, men, some of whom conceive 
it to be their interest to provide cheap, and 
therefore inefficient, vaccination.” It is our earnest 
wish, indeed, that vaccination should 


become | 


} 
| 


general; but there are not only many objections | 
to this Bill, but there are several important pre- | 


requisites to general successful vaccination which 
must be provided for before the thing will be possible. 
For instance, a constant, never-failing supply of 
lymph from some central establishment ; and means 
to secure its genuineness. Then, again, a system of 
superintendence which shall secure, not only the 
proper performance of the operation, but the subse- 
quent attention to its effects, and the most rigid care 
in registering only the successful cases. Astonish- 
ment has been well expressed by the editors of the 
Medical Journals that a nobleman should allow his 
zeal so to outrun his discretion as to undertake to 
legislate for preventing disease. It is quite clear that 
either he consulted no medical adviser, or one imper- 
fectly acquainted with the subject. Twenty years’ 
daily practice in the operation of vaccination are 
requisite to qualify a man to form a just estimate of 
the medical difficulties in the way of vaccinating, or 
causing to be vaccinated, a whole nation. It is very 
easy to scratch an infant’s arm; but not easy to say 
to the small pox—‘ Thus far shalt thou go, but no 
farther.” 

Western Dispensary for Diseases of the Skin.—A 
meeting of the friends and subscribers of this charity 
was held on Tuesday, the 24th of May, at the rooms 
of the dispensary, 214, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square: the Rev. Canon Dale, the president of the 
institution, in the chair. The report stated that 
during the eighteen months’ existence of the dispen- 


grand and solitary mass, consisting of shale and sand- | adduced and explained in proof of the singular fact 


stone rocks, resting on a broad limestone floor, which | that abundance of “erratic blocks” 


covers a basis of upturned Paleozoic rocks, 7. e. fos- 
siliferous rocks of an earlier date and underlying the 


; } r of Silurian strata 
| had been drifted in this glacial sea to higher levels on 
the limestone which covers those Silurian rocks. This 


coal and mountain limestone, the old red sandstone | glacial ocean is estimated as reaching to about 1500 


being an example of the Paleozoic series. The great 


limestone floor and the lower rocks are broken off and 
thrown down at the south and west of the mountain | 
by the enormous, often double, dislocation, called the 
i the ground falling in these direc- 
It is to 
the mountain owes its | 
grand and characteristic scenery, rendering Ingle- | 


“Craven Fault ;” 
tions nearly 2000 feet below the summit. 
this vast down-throw that 


feet above the present level, so that Mr. Phillips be- 
lieves that a large part of the north-west of Yorkshire 
was never submerged in its waters. Turning then to 
the botany of the mountain, he noticed several of its 
peculiarities, which appear to join its history to that 
of the higher mountains in the north, which present 
traces of a Scandinavian flora; from whence he took 
occasion to express his concurrence with the views of 


borough, which is 2380 feet above the sea-level, the | Professor E. Forbes, as to the existence of land con- 


conspicuous feature in the landscape long before we | 
The streams which gather on the 


really are near it. 
slopes of Ingleborough and Pen-y-ghent, tumble in 
little rills down the shales and sandstones, till, reach- 


ing the limestone, they disappear, like Alpheus and | 
his tributaries in Arcady, being swallowed up in deep | pians, and in Scandinavia. 


gulfs of that rock, and after passing through caverns, 


| many of which are remarkable for beauty, emerge 


| again to the surface in devious and picturesque chan- 
| nels, sometimes diversified by pretty cascades, such 


as Thornton Force, ere they find their way to the low- 
lands. 


| covered by the present owners of Ingleborough, who 


| ing into a deep chasm of limestone called 


have traced it for a depth of 702 yards. Mr. 
Phillips attributes the formation of this cave to 
the incessant action of one of the streams, which, 
gathering on the slopes of the mountain and plung- 
“ Gaping 


| Gill,” has gradually eaten into the rocky mass, 


sary a large amount of good had been effected ; that, | 
although the diseases generally known by the term | 


scorbutic are supposed to be incurable, yet, out of 
442 patients admitted, 192 had already been dis- 
charged cured, 44 benefited, and the remainder, 
with very few exceptions, advancing as rapidly 
towards recovery as is possible under the chronic 
character and protracted duration of the disease.” 
Not one case had been discharged incurable. The 
medical gentlemen present, of whom there were not 
fewer than eight or ten, all, without exception, spoke 
in strong terms of satisfaction at this gratifying 


result, and complimented Mr. Hunt, the surgeon to | 


the institution, for his perseverance and success in 


the treatment of these refractory and tormenting | 


diseases. We regret to add, that the report stated 
that the finances of the charity are very low, and 
that the assistance of the benevolent public is much 
needed for the support of an institution, which is not 
only a great blessing to a large class of sufferers 
among the poor, but which bids fair for the lasting 
improvement of a much-neglected branch of medical 
science. 

Medical Benevolent College.—This extraordinary 
undertaking, for which the founder, Mr. Propert, has 
collected the sum of 20,000/. in a comparatively few 
months, has at length, we are most happy to hear, a 
prospect of obtaining royal patronage. Prince Albert, 
with his usual readiness to countenance and encourage 
every work of charity, has kindly consented to lay 
the first stone of the new college. We believe the 
ceremony will take place in the first week in July, 
but the day has not yet been officially announced. 

Medical Reform.—A Bill has been prepared by the 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Association, the 
object of which is to restrict medical practice to 
qualified individuals, and to raise the standard of 
medical education generally. The provisions of this 
Lill appear to have met with the more general con- 
currence of the medical body than any one yet pre- 
sented to Parliament. There exist, however, objections 
and objectors. A committee has been formed in 
London to promote the passing of the Bill. 

St. Mary's Hospital_—The annual meeting of sub- 
scribers to this valuable charity was held on Tuesday, 
the 17th ult. in the Board-room, the president, Earl 
Manvers, in the chair. From the report, it appeared 
that the accommodation had been increased from 50 
to 150 beds, and these were insufficient for the de- 
mand. Although the progress of the institution was 
satisfactory, yet a sum of 7000/. was required to com- 
plete various important designs, such as a medical 
school on the collegiate plan, a chapel, and a dead- 
house. It is also the intention of the governors to 
procure a charter of incorporation. The total number 
of cases treated during 1852 had been 6541. 
receipts for the year were 7814/. 14s. 7d.; and the dis- 
bursements 7979/. 14s. The report was adopted ; and, 
after a vote of thanks to the chairman, the meeting 
separated, 








SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 





SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
GEOLOGY. 
INGLEBOROUGH.—The geology of this mountain, 
one of the most conspicuous and imposing in the 
island, lately formed the subject of an interesting | 
lecture delivered by that accomplished geologist | 
Professor John Phillips, at the Royal Instituticn. | 


its erosive power being augmented by the sand and 
pebbles it hurls into the abyss. ‘This cavern is 
enriched with every possible variety of stalactitic 
formation, abounding in reed-like pipes, spiral 
columns, huge stalagmitic bosses, and, the most 
beautiful of all, sheets of calcareous spar of snowy 
whiteness, spreading like the leaves of a fossil Vic- 
toria regia bleached by the absence of light, over small 
basins of the clearest water. 

The lecturer then entered on a sketch of the 
general history of the mountain. First of all 
he showed that the earliest of the 
which the mountain is composed are those be- 
longing to the lower Paleozoic period, containing 
exuvie, but no fishes; he then proceeded to de- 
scribe the upheavings to which these strata were 
subjected, thus forming many arched elevations—up- 
heavings which were part of a vast series of move- 
ments affecting also the Lake district, lying to the 
West. When this vast movement had subsided, the 
great inequalities of surface thus produced were in 
their turn worn down, by long-continued oceanic 
agitations, so as to present a nearly uniform plane ; 
an operation of such magnitude, that we must regard 
the effect produced with amazement, whatever the 
period of time and amount of marine disturbance 
may have been occupied and exerted to produce such 
aresult. The next change was a subsidence of the 


entire area, without violence or disruption; and this | 


sinking continued for a long period—tirst receiving a 
thick deposit of mountain limestone, then a mixed 
one of shales, limestones, and sandstones, then a mass 
of millstone grit, finally being overlaid by the coal- 
measures. ‘The total depression beneath the sea 
during this subsidence, from the preceding condition 
of the ocean-worn plain, is estimated to have 
amounted to one mile. This state of things was fol- 
lowed by violent disruptive movements, accompanied 
by enormous fractures: these disturbances displaced 
the then sea-bed, producing a great elevation of 
the country. So vast was the force exerted during 
these convulsions of the strata, that when the most 
elevated are compared with the lower portions lying to 
the south, west, and north, there is found to be a dif- 
ference of level of the same strata, in some places 
amounting to 4000 feet. 

The effect of this tremendous convulsion and the 
watery agencies consequent upon it, was, that the 
coal-measures, and much of the other strata which 
covered the limestone floor of Ingleborough, were 
swept away—an enormous waste—leaving the present 
mountains of Whernside, Ingleborough and Pen-y- 
ghent standing above the sea, but far lower than the 
height the land had obtained during, or immediately 
after, this disruptive action. ‘The extentof land, lying 
around and connected with these mountains at the 
termination of this period of convulsion, was the next 


| point to which the lecturer directed the attention of 


The | 


his audience, regarding the higher parts of this land 
as having now permanently emerged from the oceanic 
waters ; so that, throughout that vast period of time 
during which the new red sandstone, the lias, oolite, 
and chalk formations were depositing, these crags, 
not indeed in their present form and outline, probably 
towered above the level of the ancient ocean. During 


this period Enaliosaurians may have been swimming 


within sight of Ingleborough, and Megalosaurians and 
Pterodactyls have wandered over its slopes; whilst 
many systems of life, corresponding to many succes- 
sive ages, sprung into existence on land and in the sea, 
and again passed away ; but of all these beings there 
is no record here. At length, in the latest tertiary 











| eras, the glacial crisis arrived and has left distinct 


After describing the depression 
in the 


traces of its effects. 
of land which occasioned the * Glacial Sea” 


Viewed in any direction, Ingleborough appears a | northern zones of the globe, certain phenomena were | 





The most famous of these caverns was dis- | 


strata of 


necting, in former times, Scotland and Scandinavia, 
and his belief that on the formation of the glacial sea 
the summits of these Yorkshire mountains, remaining 
above water, were clothed with the plants peculiar to 
and now found in this part of Yorkshire, on the Gram- 
The lecture was termi- 
| nated by a description of a British walled camp, and 

of the foundations of several circular huts existing on 

the summit of Ingleborough, with some remarks on 
| the connexion between certain branches of archeology 
} and modern views of the geological history of the 
| earth. 


CHEMISTRY. 

THe HEAT PRODUCED BY THE COMBUSTION OF CAR- 
Bon.—The high temperature produced near the tuyéres 
of blast furnaces is well known, and by some has been 
| regarded as sufficient to melt platinum, a metal gene- 
| rally looked upon as fusible only by the oxyhydrogen 
| blowpipe, or by electrical action. Tremendous as this 
heat is, M. Deville describes a far higher temperature 
| producible by the combustion of carbon, with the aid 
of which pure silica may be fused, and platinum not 
merely melted, but even volatilised. The furnace 
made use of is described, so far as the idea of any 
apparatus can be by words unaccompanied by work- 
ing drawings ; but unhappily so indistinctly, that any 
attempt to construct such a furnace from the deserip- 
tion would, I should think, fail most completely. The 
results, however, are so striking as to well merit our 
attention, since the best crucibles are vitrified, those 
only which will sustain this temperature with- 
out fluxing being made of well-burnt lime somewhat 
porous and containing a little silica, which only 
| become compact in this furnace; whilst hydraulic 
limes fuse down and even pure lime agglutinates. 
The carbon made use of as the combustible is the 
smaller cinders falling from a furnace, sifted to free 
them from large pieces, clinkers and dust, since the fuel 
must be both very porous and in a finely divided state. 
Our best locomotive or steel-furnace coke crushed, I 
should think, would fulfil the desired object ad- 
mirably ; but coal, even of the best quality, is found 
to be useless. This extreme and powerful heat is 
quickly developed, since, when the furnace is in ope- 
ration, it attains its maximum temperature within a 
few minutes’ working; but the space of highest 
| intensity is very limited, the formation of carbonic 
oxide gas, which occurs at a point just above the space 
| alluded to, being accompanied with a great reduction 
of temperature. Interesting as this subject is, both in 
a technical as well as in a scientific view, further and 
detailed descriptions of this mode of producing intense 
| heat are highly desirable, since it would place in the 
hands of the philosopher and the artist a power which 
both could turn to good account. 

APPLIED SCIENCE. 

Dye-LicuEens.—In a paper lately read by Dr. 
Lindsay, before the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, 
on “the natural history of the lichens,” there are 
several remarks on the commercial value of this 
widely-distributed class of plants well deserving 
publicity; it being highly probable that were 
masters and supercargoes of ships aware of the value 
of these plants, which cover many a rocky coast and 
barren island, they might, with a slight expenditure 
of time and labour, bring home with them such a 
quantity of these insignificant-looking plants as would 
realise considerable sums, to the direct advantage of 
themselves and the shipowners; and consequently to 
the advantage of the State. It is with the view of 
inciting those to whom the opportunity may offer of 
gathering a valuable article of commerce, the value 
of which they would little suspect from its external 
aspect, and of inducing the owners of vessels to direct 
| the attention of their officers to this subject, that 

I subjoin some simple methods of “detecting 

the varieties of lichens valuable as dye-stuffs, 
| together with a slight outline of this paper, so 

far as it bears on the commercial aspect of the subje ct. 
| Dr. Lindsay properly points out that it is not the 
| lichens which themselves exhibit the most beautiful 
red and purple colours which yield the finest and 
most valuable dyes, but that the opposite rather 
| obtains; since it is which are devoid of 
} any bright tint, the grey and ash-coloured varieties, 
| which yield the greatest amount and most valuable 














those 


descriptions of dyes. In these varieties, of which 
orchil or orcella-weed of commerce, the ocella 
| tinctoria of botanists, and the Lecanora tartarea or 
| cudbear are examples, the dyeing principles exist in 


| the plant in a colourless state; nor do these mosses 


yield their beautiful tints until crushed and exposed 
} to the combined influence of the atmosphere, water, 
To prove the frequency with which 


and ammonia. 
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these lichens are met with, and the wide extent of | 
latitude in which they grow, the author of this 
memoir points to an examination made by him of the 
raw vegetable products in the exhibition of 1851, 
amongst which he found speeimens of good dye- 
lichens from almost every part of the world, including 
our own young colonies; and he cites a note, 
affixed to a specimen of orcella-weed from Socotra, 
‘* Abundant, but unknown as an article of use or | 
commerce—also abundant on the hills around Aden, 
and might be made an article of trade.” To show 
their value, he states their price to be 1907. to 380/. 
per ton, and that in times of scarcity the orcellas 





recently consecrated, and built under the superin- | may carry with it. The office buildings on the spec- 
tendence of Mr. Thomas Little, who appears to have | tator’s left are not perhaps quite congruous with the 


without having become enslaved by the laws of the 
period. It is true he preserves the old arrangement 
of nave and aisles, but with a reason; for he is re- 


| quired to provide galleries along each side of the 


interior, and the necessity of his case therefore gives 
full warrant to a disposition otherwise objectionable. | 
The only question that could be started, on the score 


| of a strict regard to fitness, would be whether, when 


such an internal disposition is imperative, the gothic 


| style should be employed. We will assume, however, 
that the style was a thing of as imperative prescrip- | 


have sometimes fetched 1000/. per ton; whilst he | 


remarks on the above-quoted note that he be- 
lieves a similar statement might be made with 
respect to many islands in the Atlantic and Pacific, 
which probably abound in this vegetation, furnish- 
ing, like Ichaboe and other sources of guano, a 
hitherto unsuspected field of profitable trade. The 
great similarity of species in external form and 
appearance is a favourable element of successful 


tion as the gallery; and this being the fact, Mr. 


successfully studied the details of medieval oe 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Little has acquitted himself most creditably, so far | 
at least as the general disposition of his model is | 


concerned ; for we cannot (though we have no doubt 


| of its merit) positively decide on the composition of 


research, since, whether natives of the Andes, of North | 
America, New Holland, Africa, Madagascar, or the | 


Himalayas, these tribes are similar if not identical 
with the European species. Of tests, to distinguish 
between the dyeing and the valueless lichens, Hellot’s 
is the easiest and most certain, if not in every respect 
the best. Having previously dried and pulverised 
the lichen under examination, steep it in a weak solu- 
tion of ammonia for several hours in a warm place, a 
temperature of 130° Fahr. being that recommended, 


stirring occasionally to expose fresh surfaces to the | 


air, when, if the plant be a dyeing lichen, the solution 
will gradually acquire a purple red colour, from the 
intensity and beauty of which, a comparative judg- 
ment of the commercial value of the orchil may be 
estimated. Stale urine may be substituted for the 
weak ammoniacal solution, should the latter be want- 
ing. By the mutual action of the atmospheric oxygen 
and the ammonia, assisted by the heat and moisture, 
on the dyeing principles of these lichens, existing in 
the plant in a colourless state, new compounds are 
formed, in which the colourless dyeing principle is 
transformed into the beautiful purple-reds character- 
istic of the dye-lichens. HERMES. 








ARCHITECTURE. 


MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
A FINE ART. 
In the //lustrated London News, No. 618, are woodcuts 


of two Institutions for the Blind at Birmingham and | 


Nottingham, in the Elizabethan style, both pretty 
enough; but the former more especially so, from its 
well-studied simplicity. The latter is toe much be- 
gabled ; and, by the way, we may here remark upon 
the objectionable effect of the gabled termination of 
short lengths, excepting, of course, as it regards the 
gablets which crown dormer-windows or mere pro- 
jecting compartments on the front ofa facade. Nothing 
can be worse, for instance, than the covering of a lofty 
or narrow cubical building, the sides of which are 
equal to the front, with a high pointed Gothic roof, 
having the opposite fronts finished with gables, and 
the opposite sides with horizontal eaves; nor is this 


much improved by adopting the Seotch method of | 
covering so simple a form with a complex intersect- | 


ing roof, having four gables, one on each side. This 
is the case in the angle compartment of the design in 
the Nottingham building; and the defect is the more 
apparent, owing to the contrast afforded by the Birm- 


ingham structure, where the architect has judiciously | 


formed his plan with a strict regard to a long and 
continuous range of main roof in each direction. The 
plan of this latter is said to be by Mr. Hemming; the 
elevations, &c., by Messrs. Coe and Goodwin. 

In the same paper is a view of the Collegiate Insti- 
tion at Cuddeson, by a Mr. Street, the “ diocesan 
architect ” of Oxford; and we know not how suffi- 
ciently to estimate the ingenuity exercised in the pro- 
duction of one of the ugliest things which ever pre- 
tended to the rank of a piece of national architecture. 
The great building on the spectator’s left suggests the 
idea of some old structure, having had its former large 
windows filled up with masonry, pierced again with 
little windows of varying sorts and sizes, and with 
other make-shift clumsy contrivances, including some 
chimney-stacks, “ marvellous ill-favoured.” Never 
has there come under our notice a more eecentric and 
unsightly absurdity, a more wanton contempt for 
propriety, or a more ridiculous example of quaint 
affectation. 
merit, just to show that the architect could have done 
what is right if he had not been diocesized by a per- 
verse mania for uncontrolled and, as it were, acci- 
dental queerness. Had it been a veritable old build- 
ing, reverend in its age, and to be respected in its as- 
sociations, we should scarcely have opposed its instant 
destruction ; but when such things are newly con- 
structed, we lament the fact as much as we should the 
power of perpetuating the human species by infusing 
new life-blood into the tottering and disfigured car- 
case of decrepit age. 

We turn with more satisfaction to a woodcut in the 
Illustrated London News, No. 619, representing the 


New Church of St. Mark, Albert-road, Regent’s-park, 


It may, for all we know, have parts of | &e.” 





the side elevations, the illustration being clearly ex- 
plicit only in reference to the west or main front. We 
read, however, with much pleasure, the following 


extract from the description given of the building :— | 


“The plan is simple, being a parallelogram, and pre- 
senting little variety of outline. There are no tran- 


septs or ideal side chapels; even the chancel forms no | 


important feature externally, being only a prolonga- 
tion of the nave. The architect has sought to give 
the character of a metropolitan building to the church, 
and not that of an enlarged copy of a village church. 


| 
| 
| 


The nave and aisles are covered by three span roofs; | 


that of the nave is open timbered, but the aisles are 
ceiled at the level of the springing of the nave roof; 
| the height of the aisles giving ample space for the 
| galleries constructed in them. The aisles are lighted 
by traceried windows below the galleries, and by 
triangular lights forming a second tier of windows 
above them, of which arrangement an example is 
found in Westminster Abbey.” Our quotation is not 
quite literal, but correct in substance, and the italics 
are of our own marking. 

The general disposition then of Mr. Little’s church 
is as near to that of one of Sir C. Wren’s naved and 
aisled churches as its Gothic character will allow it to 
be; and, without adopting this as a model church, 
we are willing to receive it as a good one of its kind, 
and as indicating a bold move in the direction of a 
sensible adaptation of old parts and details to modern 
purposes and their honest expression. We may be 


tower requires somewhat more bulk and height in the 
crowning part of the spire. Mr. Little has, we think, 
| been subject to the common fault of considering his 
| spire with reference only to its appearance in con- 
nexion with the geometrical elevation of one side of 
the substructure; whereas a spire should ever be 
especially regarded in respect to its effect when viewed 
diagonally, in conjunction with two sides of the tower. 
The lower part of the spire in question seems to us (if 
| the cut be correct) too roofy, and the upper part too 
like a mere pinnacle. It is such a spire as we have 
seen (in village churches) formed of wood, covered 
with lead or slate, and not exactly of the form which 
should be given to the stone spire of a “metropolitan 
building.” 

Another, and still more important instance of in- 
ventive vigour, unimpaired by the education which has 
informed it, is to be seen in the imposing mansion 
now erecting for Joseph Neeld, Esq., M.P., near 
Chippenham, in Wilts, from designs by Mr. James 
Thompson, architect. (rittleton House is indeed a 
| veritable palace, worthy of a British Meczenas, who 


| . . . . 

| seems to have a right catholic feeling for every thing | 
| which should claim the regard of an English gentle- } 
| 


man of inteHectual rank and fortune. 
adopted is the Romanesque,—the architect considering 
it most available to effect the object aimed at, viz. to 
give variety of form and boldness of outline by the 
arrangement of its component parts, without invol- 
ving the exuberance of ornament which attaches to 


Medieval art which belongs to the style of James I. 
(See Builder, Vol. XI. p. 281.) 
the architect for having eschewed these mongrel va- 
rieties of transitional design; but, admitting his right 
to adopt the bold and picturesque style he has chosen, 
we still question its being the “ most available” for 
expressing the purposes of a building which is to be 
the depository of the last refinements of literature, 
art and science. It is at once “to provide accommo- 
dation for a large establishment, and to combine the 
comforts and conveniences of a good family mansion, 
with the opportunity of exhibiting a valuable collec- 
tion of paintiigs and sculpture, books and minerals, 
In addition to a choice selection of pictures 
| from the Italian, Venetian, Spanish, and Flemish 
| schools, it is to be, we especially rejoice to add, en- 
| riched with masterpieces by the English school of 
| painters andsculptors; and these, we presume to think, 
would have found as good and characteristic a home 
in that kind of Italian-palazzo-villa structure, which 
has lately found favour with some of our greatest 
architects, and their most wealthy and accomplished 
| patrons. We are not then speaking against the style 
| adopted, but only in jealous regard of another, which 
we consider equally available, at least. Taking 
Grittleton House, however, as it appears in the plan 
and perspective given in the Builder, we are prompt 
| to award to it such poor reward as our best praise 














“ The style | 


the Elizabethan period, or the mixture of Italian and | 


| and sizes,’ 
We are grateful to | 


thought hypercritical; but we think the bulk of the | 


| 


| to the style here presented we scarcely know. 


{ 





main body of the mansion, as they appear to mani- 
fest a somewhat Tudoric character; but the rest (so 
far as the view enables us to judge) is strikingly effec- 
tive in its masses, details, and combined grouping. 
The central tower, angle turrets, porch compart- 


| ments, the compound bay-window projections, the 


ordinary windows, and the parapet courses,—all 
these are so many features in which precedent co- 


| operates with novel invention; and they are har- 


monised into one-ness with much taste and feeling. 

There are some quaint little fancies, too, in the 
matter of angle-windows; and the conservatory is 
doubtless an effective adjunct. But, in the latter 
case, the “‘ Romanesque” has, we opine, proved some- 
thing of a difficulty, even to the genius of Mr. 
Thompson; and, speaking with a strict regard to style, 
we do not see that it has a closer affinity to the main 
building than would have been exhibited by a piece of 
Hindu or Mahommedan design. We dare hardly be 
minutely critical on a feature which is rather signified 
than clearly made out in the woodcut; but, so far as 
we may judge, we would say that it is one sort of 
thing put up against the wall of another. Perhaps it 
could not have been Romanesqued. But a conserva- 
tory may be Greeianised or Italianised. The con- 
servatory at Sir John Newman’s, at Mamhead, in 
Devonshire, shows how it may be Gothicised; but 
still, having regard to the great relative proportion 
which glazed void is required to bear towards skeleton 
solid in such structures, we doubt whether any 
European style is so available as the Greek or 
Italian. The tower, or rather lantern, over the 
central hall, is a very telling feature ; and we should 
conceive the internal effects of this noble mansion 
must be very imposing. 

By the way, how the names of meritorious archi- 
tects are annually multiplying! What a contrast to 
the comparative monopoly held by the few some thirty 
years ago! At that time, the architects engaged om 
great works might have exclaimed with Wordsworth’s 
cottage girl, ‘‘ We are seven;” but now, some seventy 
times seven are rising in the United Kingdom, to 
show that an architectural feeling (be it good, bad, or 
indifferent) has increased in more than the ratio of 
population. Would, that careful, informed, and 
zealous criticism had grown in the like proportion. 

We turn from Mr. Thompson’s Romanesque to 
M. Delsaux’s restoration of the Bishop’s Palace at 
Liege, a very good illustration of which is to be seen 


| in the Builder, Vol. XI. p. 265. What name to apply 


Mr. 
C. Wild, speaking of it in the letter-press of his 
beautiful little quarto, on the architecture of Ger- 
many, Belgium, and France, thus writes: “judging 
from the grotesque character of the architecture of the 
quadrangle, it may be presumed that the refinement 
which had then (1506) arisen in Italy had not ex- 
tended itself to Liége.” The sturdy and richly 
sculptured pillars of the arcades are more in the style 
of those in some of the cave-temples of India than of 
anything else with which we are acquainted. Indeed, 
they strongly resemble them, not only in general form, 
but in detail : the compressed-cushion moulding being 
common to both, and seeming positively to indicate 
that the architect must have visited the wonders of 
Elephanta and Ellora. Then we have the mullioned 
and transomed square-headed window of the late 
domestic Gothic period under a low pointed blank 
Gothic arch, decorated with traceryof the flowing deco- 
rated period ; and, indeed, all above the arcade pillars, 
including the arches and vaultings of the arcade itself, 
is, in its restored state, rather Gothic than otherwise. 
In the representation of the old building by Mr. Wild, 
we feel that the title ‘‘ grotesque” is not ill applied ; 
but the elevation given in the Builder certainly pre- 
sents some claim to a designation less equivocal ; and 
we would much rather see such an imposing present- 
ment of regimental regularity and uniform ornateness, 
than the exhibition of that mélée of “ all sorts, shapes, 
of rich and plain, careful and careless, 
which was so often the fault of our medixval archi- 
tects, and which is as frequently the affectation of 
their modern imitators. The elevation of each alter- 
nate bay into a handsome dormer, with open parapet- 
work between, is a simple and felicitous mode of pro- 
ducing picturesque effect; while the continuous 
uniformity of the general outline of the arcade is yet 
invested with an interest for the lovers of variety by 
the individual distinction of every pillar, the carved 
details of which are peculiar to itself. This is, at 
least, an ingenious way of giving a fascinating motive 
to the perambulator of nice observance, who may 
appreciate, as he walks, the fertile fancy of the archi- 
tect, or his stone-carver. Each pier is, as it were, the 
stanza of an architecto-poetical “* Arcadia,” in which, 
“ though all things differ, all agree.” 

In our concluding report of the Ist December last, 
we made some remarks on the discretional taste and 
judgment which should govern the application of the 
arched, or of the flat, Gothic window-head. The 
former was alluded to, as most correctly applied when 
within the span of a gable, or when concentric in out- 
line with the finish of a groined vault against the 
inclosing vertical wall; while the latter was recom- 
mended as more suitable when it became necessary to 
obtain as much light as possible from stunted win- 
dows, having their heads close under the horizontal 
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cathedral and other churches, and to the extreme un- 
pleasantness of pointed windows when of low, squat 

roportions. 
fofty- pointed windows in the elevated clerestories of 
Bath Abbey and St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol; nothing | 
more oppressive to the sense of that vertical develop- 


window jammed into a low clerestory, between the 
approximating lines of the main-eaves and the lean-to 
roof of the aisle. We again insist upon a certain | 


minimum proportion between the width and height | 


of a gothic-pointed window, and on space “for a 
certain display of superimposed masonry above the 
point of the arch.” As we said then, we say again, 
employ high pointed and low square-headed windows, 
in the same building, as occasion may require, se- 


curing their harmonious fellowship by their coincident | 


minor details. “If you have a clerestory ranging 
under a continuous cornice, without room for a well- 
developed arched window, adopt the flat-headed form, 
and so indicate, by outward expression, that your 
interior is finished with a plain-boarded ceiling.” 

In support of the foregoing remarks, we are happy 


in finding the authority of Mr. os Ferrey, who, in | 


his Church of St. John, Angell Town, Nor th Brixton, 


has exactly done as we could F a0 ‘in respect to his | 


fenestration. Wherever admissible, he has employed 
the pointed ; wherever required, the flat-headed mul- | 
lioned windows. His clerestory exhibits a range of 
three-light square windows; and he has employed 
them also in the side of his porch. His church, alto- 


gether, may be regarded as a good specimen of the | 


old paroc hial model ; and the crowning portion of his 


tower is of a bold and pleasing character. The | ‘ 


crocketted enrichment, however, of the smaller mid- 
pinnacles makes us feel the want of such ornament 
on the four large ones at the angles, and there is a 
little deficiency of feature in the lower part of the 
flanks of the tower: (see Builder, Vol. X1., p. 297.) 
We have received another communication from our 
friend Criro, who-continues to attribute “ the marked 
and chilling indifference of the public to architecture, 
in no small degree, to the neglect with which it is 
passed over in silence by the various organs of criti- 
cism;” and he refers especially to one ‘“ Journal,” 
professing itself the particular curator of ‘ Art,” and 
which, though saying much about manufactures, 
ignores architecture, as a thing without public sym- 
pathy, and as therefore having no share in the 
regard of its editor. It must be confessed that a 
periodical, whose title should imply a devotion to art 
generally, and whose pages are freely occupied with 
matter relating to the lower departments of it, may 


reasonably be expected to hold in proportional esteem | 


s0 much of architecture at least as comes within the 
province of fine-art design. From publications exclu- 
sively architectural, or from such as treat upon the 
subject historically ‘and arc heologically, we may ex- 
pect little that will influence the feeling and taste of | 
our ladies and gentlemen at large; but from any 
work assuming the catholic title of a Journal of Art, 
we might look for the discrimination of those aesthetic 
principles which might inoculate the general mind 
with the germ of a productive appreciation. 
asks, “‘ What has the ‘ Institute of British Architects 


done, during the twenty years (or thereabouts) of its | 


existence, to promote a more intelligent appreciation 


of architecture?” We presume, however, that its | 


object is the increased knowledge of the profession in 
matters which are essential to be known, apart from 
those which attract public notice. 
“ Architectural Publication Society,” and with other 
societies whose purpose is special, rather than general, 
and which, if they were merely co-operative with such 
influences as would stimulate and largely promote 
universal and intelligent regard, would be doing their 
full share of service. For our own parts, we are more 
distressed by the indifference which the painters, 
sculptors, and decorators evince towards architecture, 
than by any other discouraging indication. The small 
regard in which it is held in the Royal Academy is 
asad symptom. The Professor's architectural 


tures are y 7 admirable as far as they'go, but they do | 


not go sufliciently into the world; nor are they from 


their nature quite of the kind to find their way there. | 


The truth is, no intuitive perceptions, no naturally 


awakened feelings, are ready in the general mind to | 


give architecture a welcome. The great causes 


which account for the architectural greatness of past | 


times no longer exist. What, under religious enthu- 


siasm and imperial pride, was a pervading impulse, is | 
| Cuischman’s solemn 7i 
is no longer a universal concession to certain domi- | 
as denoting a | 
national idea to be worked out with popular zeal and | 


now a particular thing for particular people. There 
nant forms and prescribed details, 


unquestioning submission. Each individual, who 
how thinks, feels, or judges of architecture at all, 
does so for himself; and, not being grounded in any 
principles of architectural design, he follows his whim 


or uninformed liking, by selecting what he pleases | 
from the great polytechnic exhibition which lies open | 
As the most essential step, there- | 
fore, to the promotion of an improved condition of | 


to his inspection. 


architectural taste and feeling, we would make the 
matter a part of polite education. In our ordinary 
Schools a general outline of architectural knowledge 
should be given; in our universities that outline 


line ina cornice or flat ce aay We e referred to several | 
important precedents for flat-headed windows in | 


Nothing can be finer than the range of 


| servance 
ment, which is a Gothic essential, than a pointed | 
| student ; 


| to the apprei¢ 


Crito | 


So it is with the | 


| Jessonda, the methodical 


should be filled up. Courses of lectures rare be | 


delivered to boys during their preparatory learning, | simplicity, and terminates with a sparkling 


and to young men during their college studies. They 
would at least obtain enough to give their taste and 
feeling an impetus in the right direction, while they 

would obtain a know ledge which would greatly en- 
hance both the profit and pleasure of their future ob- 
and travels. The stric tly professional lec- 
turer would then operate fruitfully on the architectural 


appreciate, and rela- 
think, the 


mark ” of which Crito speaks. We have, before now, 
alluded to the failure of lecturers to give anything 


| more than the entertainment of a passing hour to their 
| audiences in Literary and Mechanics’ Institutes, &e. ; 


but this is simply owing to the lack of that initiatory 
education which should have gone along with the 
ordinary tuition afforded during the 
youth. Architecture is now, as it were, a | dead lan- 
guage like Greek and Latin; and it must be learnt 
as they are, before the architect can speek | intelligibly 
nsions, or succeed in moving the 
feelings, of his hearers. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Lorp ELLESMERE has again opened his gallery to the 
public. Messrs. Sm of New Bond-street, issue 
cards of arr yo ar sate Stratford de 
has presented to the U 





Redclitfe 
niversity of Cambridge a set 
of casts of the Hali ‘arnassus Marbles now in the 
British Museum. The place assigned to them in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum. They are now to be seen in the 
southern compartment of the sculpture-room there 
The splendid gallery of paintings left by M. Juan 
Nicasio Collega, former President of the Acade my of 
San Fernando, is to be shortly sold by public auction 
in Madrid. Ihe Berlin journals announce that 
Baron Cornelius has been despatched to Rome by the 
King of Prussia on an important artistic mission. —— 
At Helsingfors has just been opened a 
the Fine Arts—the first that ever took place in Fin- 
land. Of fifty-two pictures which compose it, forty 
are by native artists,—a fact sufficiently not I 
a country where, but a few years ago, so | 
known of art that the very street sign-boards wert 
imported from abroad. It is also pln le, that of 

















these forty about two-thirds are the works of fourteen | 


young ladies, nearly all of the old nobility of Fin- 
land. As everything that relates to so eminent an 
artist as the late celebrated landscape painter, Mr. 





Turner, is interesting to those who patronise the } pTo- | 


gress of the fine arts, they will be gratified to learn 
that ens graving +) eben, er, in line, have been executed 
of two water-colour pictures of that artist by Mr. 
Miller and Mr. Brandarth respectively. These pic- 
| tures represent views on the Rhine, and are full of th 
truth and fidelity of represeutation which make the 
works of the deceased ‘Acade mician such delightful 
transcripts of nature. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


Tue fifth concert of the Philharmonic Society took place 


in the Hanover-square Rooms on Monday, the 16th | 


ult., and commenced with Mendelssohn’s “Italian” 
symphony, the most favourite movement of which, 
the andante con moto, was given with delicacy by the 
orchestra. Another treat was the performance of 
Beethoven’s symphony in F. Spohr’s overture to 
grandeur of Handel’s to 
Estlu r, and the melodic freedom of Mozart’s to Figaro, 
were illustrated in the best manner. The novelty of 
the evening was a violen concerto, composed and per- 
formed by M. Vieuxtemps; and though possessing ‘but 
little merit, being written solely for the display of | 
those facilities of execution which the great Belgian 
violinist possesses in such a marked and eminent 


degree, it served as a vehicle for the exemplification | 


of that pure tone and those matchless powers of 
execution for which M. Vieuxtemps is so celebrated. 
Signor Gardoni made his first appearance for the 
season, and gave, = an effect which proved in- 
creasing powers of voice, one of Stradella’s airs, and, 
with Miss Louisa Pyne aa Miss Williams, interpreted, 
with veritable appreciation and with reverent effect, 
Prego. A cantata by Sir 
Henry Bishop was wonderfully well sung by Miss 
Pyne, and the Mozartian air, Lento il pie, by Miss | 
Williams, with the nicest taste. There was a crowded 
and fashionable audience. 

The London Sacred Harmonic Society gave the 
Creation on Monday evening, the 23rd ult. ; and, t 
judge from the crowded state of Exeter Hall, this 
oratorio still keeps its hold on the public ear, as it 
certainly well deserves for the pe and variety of | 
its melodies, and the grandeur of its choruses. The 
Misses Stewart and Birch, and Mes ssrs. Lockey, Phil- 
lips, and Lauler, were the solo singers. The oratorio 


| was preceded by a cantata, composed by Dr. Elves, 


in honour of the Queen’s birthday, and performed at 
Windsor Castle in 1850. It occupied half an hour in | 


and architects would be sent forth with an | 
| enlightened public to receive, 
tively estimate them. The want of all this is, we | 
‘something rotten in the state of Den- | Mr. Molique’s first soirée took place. 


| —both faultlessly 
| Mellon, Hill, and Piatti; 


schooling of 


n Exhibition of 


| Mr. Ella’s record of his “ 


| digious boy-pianist in 


| shortly complete 


| 


performance ; the subject is ment throughout with 
chorus. 

The pianoforte playing of Mdlle. Wilhelmina Clauss 
was the most austen feature in the morning’s 
| performanceof the Musical Union on Tuesday, the 17th 
ult. With M. Vieuxtemps, she played to perfection 
| Beethoven’s genial sonata in E flat, and, at the end 
of the concert, performed with much true sentime nt 
No. 1 of the second book of Mendelssohn's Li 
ohne Worte. and with energy and mechanical profi- 
ciency Stephen Heller’s spirited sketch, La Chasse. 

On the evening of the 18th ult., at “* Almack’s,” 
The programme, 
which was remarkable for quality more than quan- 
tity, comprised a couple of quartets—Haydn’s in 
B tlat major, op. 64, and Molique’s in A minor, op. 44 
executed by Messrs. Molique, 
two solos on the pianoforte 
—Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A minor, and Beetho- 
ven’s Rondo in G major, most excellently played by 
Mr. Pauer; and three very elegant melodies for violin 
and pianoforte, performed by Mr. Molique and Mr. 
Pauer 

On the morning of the 21st, Mr. Brinley Richards 
gave the first of a series of three concerts at the 
Hanover-square ‘he | himself 








Rooms. The _ beneficiare 
played in excellent style several pieces by the first 
masters; and Miss Dolby, M. Sainton, M. Billet and 
Mr. Lucas aided in giving due effect to a very choice 
programme. 

rhe musical entertainment given at Willis’s Rooms 
by Mile. Delamoite was successful in all respects. 
Madame Doria and Signor Gardoni, who were the 
principal artistes, sang alone and together—the 
former in her brilliant, sparkling style, and the latter 
with his well-known sw —s and power. Among 
the vocalists, also, was Mlle. Agnes Bury, who sang 
with taste and expression. 

Herr Bohrer, a pianist of very considerable skill 
and of much classical pretension, gave a concert on 
Tuesday, the 24th ult., at the New Beethoven Rooms, 
and was assisted by Miss Dolby and Miss Messent, 
Herr Pischek, M. Vieuxtemps, and Signors Piatti and 
Bottesini, with Mr. G. A. Osborne as conductor. 
The proficiency of the beneficiare was exhibited in 
several styles, including Mendelssohn’s trio in C. 
minor, a co Ip le of studies by Chopin, 
trations du P. roplele. 


Mr. Blagrove’ s third 





Liszt’s Jllus- 
violin soirée took place 
1ext evening, and commenced with Spohr’s quartet in 
EK. major, No. 43, which was performed Any a manner 
worthy of the work by Messrs. H. and R. Blagrove, 
Clementi, and Chipp. Among the solo instrumental 
pe rformances, we may mention Mr. Chipp’s admirable 


tha 
tne 


playing of a tasteful arrangement of airs from 
jae urita ni. 

The fourth performance this season of the Quartet 
Association on Friday, the 27th, was a misnomer, 


inasmuch as there was no quartet playing, in con- 
sequence of the serious illness of Mr. Hill, one of the 
four p rform ers, and one of the finest tenor players in 
Europe. But Mr. Webb and Mr. Boileau having 
been engaged, those excellent young players, with 
Mr. Cooper, Signor Piatti and Signor Bottesini, per- 
formed in a manner which left nothing to be desined, 
two of the finest quintets, Onslow’s, No. 80, in ) 
minor, and Beethoven’s in E flat, No. 1. Me. 
Jewson, M. Sainton, and Signor Piatti, performed 
amid the most cordial applause Mendelssohn's arduous 
and beautiful first trio in D minor. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
Mr. Prerson is at work on another Oratorio, of 
which the subject is taken from Paradise Lost.— 
Musical Union 
among the other arrivals in London, 
“Mas ster Arthur Napoleao, 
eight years old, a Portuguese.” The child played at 
the close df the last meeting of the Musical Union, 
and he is said to exhibit real promise and expression. 
—Meyerbeer, at the request of the King of Pr ssia, 
has set to music the 92nd Psalm: “It is a good thin 





announces, 


another pro- 








to give thanks unto the Lord,” &c. It was performed 
three Sundays ago in the chapel of the palace at 
Potsdam, and excited unbounded admiration. It is 


said to be one of the finest morceau of the illustrious 
composer, M. Von Flotow is engaged on a new 
opera on the legend ‘ Riibezahl,” which will be 
d.——All the singing-clubs in Hesse- 
| Cassel have been closed by order of the Government. 








| GOSSIP OF THE 1 LITE SRARY CIRCLES. 


} Sir F. B. Heap announces a new edition of his De- 
| fenceless State of Great Britain, under the title of The 
Capture of London by a French Army. 


Sir Robert 
Peel has delivered a lecture on Switzerland—in 
which country he resided for many years—to a 
crowded audience at Birmingham.——A society has 
been formed at Weimar for raising subscriptions for 





j | the erection of a monument in that town to Schiller, 
| Goethe, and Wieland. The King of Bavaria, the Grand 
|} Duke of Saxe-Weimar, and other illustrious person- 
| ages, have taken the scheme under their protection. 





Our advertising columns announce the proposal 


| of a club intended for a large and respectable p tion 
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of the community of the metropolis who are at pre- 
sent without such an advantage. The entrance-fees 
of the present clubs at the West-End range from 
twenty to thirty guineas; and it is proposed to dis- 
pense with these, if not wholly for the greater part. 
The Russian Government has announced its in- 
tention of doubling the duty on imported books. 
The police at Genoa recently visited the premises of a 
publisher in that city, and seized a work by Mazzini, 
which had just been printed, and a copy of it de- 
posited according to law. The Moniteur contains 
a decree prohibiting the sale in France of reprints of 
works the property of subjects of Hanover or the 
Duchy of Brunswick. An agitation is spring- 
ing up among the literary and dramatic writers 
of France in favour of a more extended period 
of copyright. The present law limits the dura- 
tion of copyright in works for the stage to twenty 
years after an author’s death,—a period not con- 
sidered sufficient to give to a writer's family or 
executors such beneficial interest in his produc- 
tions as they ought to receive—In 1848-9 the 
Danish Privy Archives underwent various modifi- 
cations and improvements, and became more public 
in its character. 
annual sum for the publication of a yearly report of 
its activity and increase, together with an appendix 
containing unprinted documents of general interest, 
preserved under its care. The Royal Archivary 














The Parliament also granted an | 





(Wegener) has now just published the first double | 


number of this report for 1848-9, in quarto. 
most valuable contribution to historical study. 
Besides the archives reports for the above two years, 
it contains “‘ King Hans’s Letter-Book,” from 1506 to 
1512, with additions to the same from 1505 to 1013; 
a list of all the saints’-days, with their dates, used in 
Denmark, and the North in general; and a notice 
relative to the Reformation. Besides other documents, 
we here find several letters to the Kings and Bishops 
of England and Scotland, and a number of letters 
from James LV. of Scotland. The first part of a 
new and excellent work has appeared in Denmark— 
Tales from the History of our Country, by Fred. 
Barfod. It is aseries of continuous and well-written 
popular sketches from the history of Denmark, well 
suited for general reading at home and abroad. This 
first part contains 224 pages, octavo. It will be com- 
pleted in three following parts of about the same size. 








DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Lycreum.—The Lawyers: a Comedy, in three acts, by 

Slingsby Lawrence, Esq. 

Haymarket. —The Mousetrap: a Comedy, in five 

acts, by Mr. White. 

Ape.pui.—Merry Wives of Windsor. 

VAUXHALL and CREMORNE.— Masquerade. 

Yes, Slingsby Lawrence has made a decided “hit” 
this time, and all honour and thanks to him for doing 
so. And thanks we do owe to him and to all other 
writers of good pieces, not the less because this is a suc- 
cessful piece (7. e. a good piece, for good pieces always 
are successful, the verdict of the great unacted not- 
withstanding)—not the less, we say, because such 
yieces pay well and bring their own reward with them. 
What though Moliére did write comedies that he might 
be able to look his butcher and his baker in the face! 
Did he not laugh the Jesuits out of France? What 
though the res angusta domi may, in sober truth, have 
had more to do with the inspiration of Shakspere 
than any sublime muse, or other similar moon- 
shine that ever was imagined! A genius will write 
that he may live; and Egestas is more potent than 
Egeria. But, for all that, we must look to the end 
and result of the matter; and when we get a good 
piece upon our stage, bearing upon it some impress of 
originality and wit, and tending to some good end 
and definite result, let us not damn it with faint praise, 
but give a good hearty cheer of congratulation to a 
phenomenon of such rare occurrence. 

To some this may seem a very magnificent exor- 
dium about a very little business, for not much has 
been said about Zhe Lawyers. The secret of this is 
that the Lyceum is in great disgrace with a large 
number of the dit minores among the press-writers. 
There was the little affair with the Morning Chronicle, 
and then the hubbub about the orders; both which 
contemptible businesses put together, have brought 
matters to such a pass that there exists a decided 
coolness between many “able editors” and the 
government of the Lyceum. The 7imes, indeed, with 
straightforward independence, and that frank good 
humour which is the constant attribute of gigantic 
strength, having had its growl at the Lyceum, has 
long since made it up again. The Times took favour- 
able notice of The Lawyers and, although more might 
have been said, enough was said to show perfect good 
faith in the critic, and to give an excellent impression 
of the piece. 

What pleases us with this comedy so mightily is 
that it strikes right home to the root of a social evil, 
and that is the greatest object that a dramatist can 
have in view. In almost all your modern comedies, 
the only object discernible is to amuse. You have a 
story, entertaining or the reverse; it is distributed 
over acts, one, three, or five; these are fitted with 
dialogue and incidents, more or less original and 


It is a | 


amusing; and that is the recipe of the whole business. 
Now in The Lawyers, asin Tartuffe, you have more 
than this—you have the satirist holding up to ridi- 
cule the pernicious vices of a class; and, as with | 
Tartuffé, the spectator has this consolation, that if the | 
whip be mercilessly plied, the punishment is, for the | 
most part, richly merited. The story of The Lawyers | 
may not be worth a fig, and seriously we think that | 
itis not. Well, the story of Tartuffé is not worth 
much, But as we watch the twistings of the wily 
Jesuit as he honeys over sin and reasons away 
most logically the very barriers of virtue; or when we 
hear Mr. Serjeant Broadgrin,and Mr. Serjeant Bullyrag, 
(“the Buckstone and O’Smith of the Bar,” as 
they style themselves) telling how they may sully 
the reputation of everybody, their client not excepted, | 
provided a point is to be gained ; then we feel that | 
justice is being done upon criminals, and that a vice is 
being rendered hateful simply by being made visible. 
Of course we do not mean to compare for a moment, 
The Lawyer with Tartuffé; the one was the 
result of laborious elaboration, and was a great | 
work painfully evolved out of a great subject ; the | 
other is a hasty jeu desprit, dashed off in a hurry, | 
possibly in a day, and in all probability merely called 
into existence by the accident of failure befalling the 
piece which immediately preceded it. But in one re- 
spect they are alike; they travel in the same direction. 
The lawyers say that the picture is overcharged ; 
that it is, in fact, a caricature. Not a bit of it. A 
key might be published to verify it, more perfectly 
than Mrs. Stowe verifies Uncle Tom. 

The story of The Lawyers, such as it is, may be 
thus described. Captain and Mrs. Bickering Brown, 
(Mr. Roxby and Miss Robertson,) are a young couple 
disposed to be happy; and would be so, but for the 
mother-in-law, Mrs. Alimonia Naggins (Mrs. F. 
Matthews). The last-named and very unamiable | 
individual is constantly bringing about domestic 
differences, which eventually culmniate in an action 
for assault, in which Captain Bickering Brown is 


charged with having assaulted Mrs. Naggins, and 


| thrown her tom-cat out of the window. Mr. Serjeant 


| learned gentlemen discover that any body has been 


Bullyrag (Mr. F. Matthews) is of course retained 
for the defence, and Mr. Serjeant Broadgrin (Mr. 
Basil Baker) for the plaintiff. In the heat of forensic 
eloquence, the one gentleman insinuates that the 
conduct of his client was excusable inasmuch as 
he had discovered that his wife was too intimate 
with a military cousin; this is retorted by the other 
learned insinuating gentleman that the Captain was 
not impervious to the charms of his housemaid. 
These aspersions are of course false; and when the 


| simple enough to believe what they have said, they at 





once, and for once, admit the truth. The other little 
difference is smoothed over by the pacific offices of the 
best of all attorneys, one Vr. Settle (Mr. Cooper), and 
the curtain falls upon perfect and universal amity. 


Mr. Charles Mathews, in the character of Quality | 
Court, Esquire, a young barrister of rising promise, | 


pervades the whole piece, has nothing to do with the 
story, but contrives somehow or other to be very 
amusing, and quite indispensable to the progress of 
the fun. 

The piece is immensely popular, and, notwith- 
standing the indifference of the press, the public 
crowd nightly, to do what it is to be regretted they 
do not oftener do—judge for themselves. 

Of Mr. White and his Mousetrap, the less we 
say the better. After praising with sincerity and 
heartiness, we are in no humour for dispraise; and 
the Mousetrap, we are sorry to say, gives scope for 
nothing else. 

We must, however, say one word in deprecation of 
the cast, and indeed the revival at all, of the Verry 
Wives of Windsor at the Adelphi. To make Madame 
Celeste one of the Merry Wives, and to turn Miss 
Woolgar into Master Slender, is an offence against 
good taste, which not even Webster’s creditable 
Falstaff can palliate. 

At Vauxhall and Cremorne, people were mas- 
querading and making merry on the Derby night. 
On these sultry summer evenings the verdure and 
coolness of those “ sylvan groves” is not a bad sub- 
stitute for the heat and turmoil of our crowded 
London streets. ae 

Burrorp’s Panorama, in Leicester-square, has just 
opened a magnificent view of the City of Grenada and 
the Alhambra, bathed in the glow of an autumn sky— 
the city in the foreground, and the magnificent chains 
of mountains surrounding it entirely. Another most 
interesting picture in the same building is the 
Panorama of Nineveh as it is now, with all the 
excavations of Mr. Layard. From experience, we 
can say of many of the panoramas that Mr. Burford 
has produced, that they are so like the places repre- 
sented, that the difficulty is to convince ourselves 
that it is a picture, and not the veritable scene, that 
we are viewing. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


IRISH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, LONDON LITERARY 
: JOURNAL, 
Sir, — Your article on “Government Publica- 








tion of School Books” was so well timed and 


| appropriate, so sound in its argument, and just 


in its conclusion, that I cannot refrain from 
thanking you for the part you have taken, and 
congratulating my fellow-labourers in the work of 
education upon the fact that we have so valuable a 
Journal as THE Critic to speak plainly out in the 
matter of the Irish school-book publication. Far be 
it from me to write anything to the disparagement of 
one who has effected so great a public good in raising 
the status of education in this country; still I must 
bear testimony to the justice of your remark, that 
there appears at least a want of consistency in the 
paragraph of Sir James K. Shuttleworth, and quoted 
by Messrs. Longmans in their Edinburgh Review. It 
does appear remarkable that he should “ concur with 
the great publishing houses in London in their objec- 
tions to any sale of the books of the Irish Commis- 
sioners in Great Britain, except through the ordinary 
channels of trade.” Surely, if there be injustice 
exercised towards the publishers in Great Britain in 
selling the Irish school-books at an unusually cheap 
rate, there is much more placed upon the Irish pub- 
lishers by a still cheaper rate in Ireland—in fact, by 
resenting them there free of expense. Does Sir 
ve mean to say that the claims of Irish publishers 
to his kind consideration are to be less respected than 
those of London, and even the purchaser of the copy- 
right of his book? Or is he so far receding in his liber- 
ality towards the education of this country, as to con- 
sider that his publisher has a claim upon the Legislature 
paramount to that of the public generally, or even 
of that portion most benefited by the sale of cheap 
school-books ? Perhaps, after all, however, the pub- 
lishers, and especially the annotator in the Edinburgh 
Review, have mistaken Sir James’ meaning: he ‘‘con- 
curs with the great publishing houses of London in 
their objections to any sale of the books of the Irish 
Commissioners in Great Britain, except through the 
ordinary channels of the trade.” He may consider 
that the Irish books, since they have been compiled 
with a special reference to Ireland, ought, if they are 
preferred in England, to afford all the usual profits of 
English school-books to the publishers in this country. 
He may have an object, too, in this apparent pandering 
to the views of his publisher. English teachers and 
school-managers are using these books very exten- 
sively, and will continue to do so while they can 
procure them so cheaply, although they most of them 
acknowledge that they are very inferior to what ought 
to constitute a standard set of school books; they have 
been prepared, perhaps he continues, by incompetent 
persons many of them, or else in a very hurried and 
vareless manner. We will tax their importation for 
the benefit of the publishers, and thus bring about the 
necessity of the sooner establishing a similar commis- 
sionin England. This is far from being an improbable 
construction to place upon the views of, as expressed 
by, Sir James ; for it is believed that, when he held the 
office of secretary to the Committee of Council on 
Education, he wrote an elementary reading-book for 
their adoption; and certainly under his direction one 


| work, if not more, was undertaken for, and the writer 


paid by, that committee, and is at present on the 
Council Office-list as an adopted book. 

I am not at all of opinion that it is judicious to 
place the patronage and distribution of school litera- 
ture, without restriction, in the hands of a Govern- 
ment commission, or even a body like that of the 
Committee of Council ; but,from experience, we know 
that it will never be possible for poor English schools 
to procure a series of so generally useful books at the 
same rate as those of the commissioners, if the matter 
of their price be left to the discretion of the publishers. 
One of these gentlemen may say, ‘* Hold; it must be 
borne in mind that they are written, printed, and 
published at the public expense; and it cannot be 
expected that any individual can produce books to 
compete with them in price.” But I deny this asser- 
tion, and will, in the sequel, prove it to have no foun- 
dation. Let us compare the first of the Irish reading 
books with one published a few days since in Gleig’s 
series. In the first case we have a plain, serviceable, 
and tolerably well-arranged book ; in the latter, we 
have a flimsy, complicated system given, in which 
the child—infant—is to be taught to read by a long 
introductory process of making pot-hooks and hangers, 
and calling them by hard names. But look at the 
respective prices ; the commissioners can sell theirs at 
one-fourth the price, and yet make a profit of 234 per 
cent. Does a fact like this argue in favour of the pub- 
lishers’ system of monopoly ? 

Now, sir, I regret intruding so far on your valuable 
space; but the matter at the present juncture is of 
such vast importance, as affecting the interests and 
development of elementary education among the 
humble classes, that I must beg you to excuse my 
further showing the shallowness of the arguments 
used by the supporters of the publishers’ movement. 
The arguments resolve themselves into three divisions, 
—those referable to the interests of the author, of the 
public, and of the publishers. I am of opinion that a 
writer will not fare much worse by receiving a sum 
down for a good book, than he will by running all the 
hazards of a precarious sale; and I am very sure that, 
in nine cases out of ten, writers of elementary school- 
books—and it is to these only our remarks apply— 
will affirm that, whatever pecuniary advantage they 
may have obtained, another party reaped a much 
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greater, and that it would have been preferable to 
have received a sum down and to have fe with the 
book, except in the honour of having produced it. 
The interests of the public and the diffusion of school 
literature come under one and the same head. After 
the illustration I have already given, 
should be settled so far as the pecuniary interests of 
the public are concerned; but it may be stated that 


the present average profits to the commissioners from | 


the sale of their books, at the notoriously cheap rate, 
are 2143 per cent: (see the Report presented to both 
Houses of Parliament last year). As to the effect 
upon the diffusion of school literature, of adopting a 
series of good cheap books, it has not yet been shown | 
that any influence wouid be felt on the general liter- 
ature of schools at all, unless it is from the operation 
of the fact that there would be a greater number of 
readers and, consequently, a greater demand created. 
There is, too, at present a vast quantity of trash 
under the name of schoolbooks, which would be much | 
better out of the field than in it, and which would 
never have found its way in under the operation of 
some wholesome restriction, and the writers would not | 
have been disappointed and out of pocket by their | ¢ 
folly. <A self-paying system of producing school- 
books would, as far as those books are concerned, 
have a prejudicial influence upon the interests of the 
publishers; but they are the only parties to suffer ; 
and why not, for the public good? Probably, 
however, they are greatly magnifying the evil: an 
increased demand would be created for literature, that 
would more than compensate for the loss of profits on 
schoolbooks. I am, Sir, yours, &e., 
VINDEX. 
[Nore.—In justice to our corresp ondent, we — 
to state yon his letter has been in type upwards of 
month; want of space having preclur led the a 
sibility of an earlier insertion. —E in) 





OBITUARY. 


Comyn.—Recently, Sir Richard Buckley Comyn, Knt. The 
deceased, who was born in 1791, was, in 1825, appointed a 
puisne justice of the Supreme Court at Me vdras, and, in 
1835, a vacancy occurring, he was appoil ted Chief Justice | 
of the Supreme Court. In 1842 he resigned, and soon after 
returned to his native country, where he was created a 
D.C.L. by the University of Oxford. He was the author of 
several learned works—amongst others, A J/istory of thi 
Western Empire from the Birth of Charlemagne to the « 
sion of Charles V. | 
TTINGER.—Recently, at St. Petersburg, Theodore An- 
drieowitch von (Ettinger, a Russian histor‘an and novelist 
of considerable note. He is likewise known as the trans- 
lator of English, French, and German plays, and has left 
behind him a valuable collection of 4000 dramatic pieces. 
Sewrin.— Recently, aged 82, at Paris, M. Sewrin, ‘‘ the senior 
dramatic author of France.” 


















BOOKS WANTED | TO PURCHASE. 


Uris publisher of THE CRITIC is eran of purchasing for some sub- 
sribers the following. Any person havir 1g them to dispose of | 
to send price and particulars to Mr. Crockford. } 
Dr. Dodd’s Beauties of Shakespear. Vol. I. 
with Notes, published 1752. 
Knight's London: Nos. 29, 31, 45, 
69 to 73. 


Original edition, 


47, 60, 61, 62, 64, 65, 








THE Exuipition Buritpina. — The | 


PARISIAN 
Palace of Industry in course of erection in the Champs 
Elysées, is to be composed of a hall 192 métres in 


length and 48 métres wide. It will be surrounded 
by a double gallery 24 métres wide. The roof is | 
to be supported by light columns, and the whole 
length of the building will be 254 métres, and the 
width 103 métres. The height is to be 35 métres. 
The building is to have four grand entrances, one at 
each side, with four smaller ones at the angles. The 
exterior wall will be made of cut stone, with arcades, 
360 in number, the principal entrance facing the 
avenue of the Champs Elyseés. All round the build- 
ing will be inscribed the names of men celebrated in 
arts and manufactures. Also along the front of the 
principal entrance will be sculptured medallions des- 
tined to receive the busts of men who have been an 
honour to France. About 20,000 persons will be able 


to circulate with ease at the same time in the building. 
The roof is to be of iron and zinc, the top being of 
London.— 


glass, like that of the Crystal Palace of 
Galignani 
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sell's Lessons in French, Part I. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Castlereagh's Correspondence and Despatches, Third Series, 22. 16s. 

Chesterfield’s Letters, edited by Lord Mahon, Vol. V. 8vo. I4s. cl 

Chesterton's Peace, War, and Adventure, 2 vols. post 8vo l6és. cl 
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| Croserio's Homoeopathic Manual of Obstretrics, trans. 4s. 6d. cl. 
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| Cummings (Rev. Dr. ) F inger of God, fep 8vo 2s ‘6d. el 
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D'Arbouville’s (Countess) Three Tales, trans post 8vo. Ss. cl. 
| Darton’s Child's First Book, imp. 16mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Demerara after Fifteen years of Freedom, 8vo. 2s. swd 
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Dick's Philosophy of Religion and a Future State, 1 vol. 12mo. 4s. 
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Godwin’'s (Rev. B.) Philosophy of Atheism, fep. 8vo. 
Goethe's Opinions on the World, Mankind trans. 
Gosse's Naturalist’s Rambles on the Devons! Coast, 21s. ¢’. 


















| Green's (J.) Emigration Considered, 12mo. Is. 6d. cl. swd. 


Grenville Papers, edited by smith, Vols. III. and IV, 8vo. 32s. 

Hamilton (Dr.) The Lamp and the Lantern, 18mo. Is. 6d. cl. 

Hay’s Orthographic Beauty of the Parthenon, royal 8vo. 5s. swd. 
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Tegg’s Improved Pianoforte Preceptor, by Haskins, oblong, 3s. 
Thoughts in Solitude, post Sv 6d. cl. 

Three Sermons at Brentford-Speke, 8vo. 4s. cl. 
Tillotson’s (J.) Youth's History of England, 32mo. Ie cl 

Tourist's Hlustrated Handbook for Ireland, cr. vo. 5s. cl. 

Traits of American Indian Life and Character, 
Traveller's Library, Our Coal Fields and Coal i 
Travels of Rolando, 2nd series, illust. feap. 8vo. 3s. 
Universal Library, Fiction, Vol. I., royal vo. 6s. cl. 

Valentine Vox, the Ventriloqnist, by Cockton, 12mo. 2s. bds. 
Vanderkiste’s Notes and Narratives of Six Years’ Mission, 3s. 6d. 
Walsh's Elementary Treatise on Metallic Currency, Svo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Watts's (Mrs.) Poems, edit. by Landon, feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 
Wilberforce’s (Rev. J.) Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Wortley, (Lady E. M.) The Slave, and other Poems, cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
Wright, (J.) On the Genius of Wordsworth, 8vo. 5s. cL 
Wycliffe (John De), A Monograph, by Dr. Vaughan, small 4to. 16s, 
Wyeth’s (W. H.) Marble Mason's Assistant, sq. ls. cl. 









18s, cl. 
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| EDDING.—ECONOMY, DURABILITY and 
COMFORT.—The GERMAN SPRING and FRENCH MAT- 
TRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price list of every 
description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. Bedstead 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, $ 
Cribs, 











cots, &c.; bed-room furniture of every description. Eider-down quilts 
and duvets, in silk and cotton cases. 
J. and 8. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, and Bedroom Furniture 
Manufacturers, 13, Oxford-street, London. 
of HOUSES 


pk INTS 5.—BELL’S PATENT 

COLOUR is now established beyond question for permanency, 
beauty, and economy, destroying all greenish vegetation. May be 
applied by any ordin , and only one-eighth the cost of oil 
paint. In casks of 1, and 21s. each. 

DAMP WALLS.—P/ PAINT, as used at the 
Tunnel, Zoological Gardens, ark, and various other public 
and private Establishments. Sold in quantities to cover 150 square 
feet, for 10s.; and guaranteed. 

PATENT MINERAL ZINC PAINTS, 
beauty, and permanence, ready for use. 
Greens and Blue, 7s. per gallon. 

BLACK MINERAL PAINT, very permanent, half the usual price, 
only 2s. 6d. per gallon. 

NEW PATENT COLOUR FOR INSIDE WORK, may be applied on 
Wood, Stucco, Cement, or over Oil Paint. Nosmell, and will dry in an 
hour. In casks of 1 ewt. at I4s. 

PATENT INDIA RUBBER PUTTY, never shrinks, therefore no 
possibility ofleakage. 28s. perewt., or 4s. per stone. 

G. BELL and Co., Steam Mills, 2, Wellington-street, Goswell-street 

ondon 

















invaluable for cheapness, 
White, Stone, and Lead, 6s. ; 
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| QCHWEPPE S SODA, “POTASS and 
} h MAGNESIA WATERS, and AERATED LEMONADE, <ontiae 
} to be manufactured upon the largest scale at their several E ablish- 





}; ments in London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. 
well-known Waters, 


} The celebrity of these 
| and the preference they universally command, 
are evidences that their original superior quality over all others is well 
| sustained. Every Bottle is protected by a Label with the Name of 
| their Firm, without which none is genuine, and it may be had of 
nearly all respectable Chemists throughout the Kingdom. Importers 
of the German Seltzer Water, direct from the Springs, as for the last 
Twenty Years. 
51, Berners-street, London. 


me . ral -TY x Ss 
GHIR ['S—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS are 
not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can ‘ame fore be obtained 
only at 38, Poultry. Gentlemen in the country or abroad, ordering 
} through their agents, are requested to observe on the interior of the 
| collar-band the stamp, “ FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS, 33, Poultry,’ 
| without which none are genuine. They are made in two qualities : 
| first quality, 40s. the half-dozen; second quality, 30s. the half-dozen. 
| Gentiemen who are desirous of purchasing Shirts in the very best 
} manner in which they can be made are solicited to inspect these, the 
most unique and only perfectly-fitting shirts. Coloured shirts, for 
boating, shooting, and ordinary wear, 27s. the half-dozen. List of 
orices and instructions for measurement post free, and patterns of the 
aew coloured shirtings free on receipt of six stamps. 


RICHARD FORD, 38, Poultry, London (late 185, Strand.) 


ME SSRS. POULSON and COMPANY’S 
| REGISTERED PARDESSUS of FINE AUSTRALIAN and 
LLAMA WOOLS (6 & 7 Vict. cap. 65), for WALKING or RIDING.— 
This is an improved style of Coat, of a light convenient form, which 
admits of its being worn either over or without the ordi nary Coat. It 
is neatly and handsomely made, care being bestowed in its construc- 
} tion to impart to it that graceful and appropriate character which, 
since its first introduction, has so grea atly recommended it to public 
favour. It is produc ed in all Colours, with Silk Sleeve-li ary c. the 
} very moderate price of TWO GU INE EAS. The improv KING 
GUINEA TROUSERS are also ready for selection, from a aoe 
variety of Patterns. 
| In London only of B. POULSON and COMPANY, M 
| and Sole Patentees of the Undyed Australian Wool ( h, the best 
} material ever invented for all Sporting, Riding, and Travelling purposes. 
94, Regent-street. 























hant Tailors, 








| ALBANY “LAMP AND C ANDLE 
a MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE's Russian Wax Candles, Is. per Ib., 
| burn superior to all others; Best Albany Composite Candles, 4d. per 
| Ib., do not require snuffing; for ordinary purposes the Cheapest 
| Candles that can be used, Moulds, 7d., Store Candles, 6¢. perlb. ; Expres 
Pale Soap, very old and dry, 54s. per ewt.; Good Yellow, 50s. ‘and 442; 
Best Mottled, 56s.: Honey Soap, ls.; Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all othe: 
scented soaps, Is. 6d. per Ib.; Patent Albany Oil, 4s. 6d. per gallon, 
| superior to Sperm; Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s. per 
| gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. Italian goods of the finest quality at the 
Wholesale price; Lamps of every description manufactured on the 
premises, for cash only. 
| SAMUEL CLARKE, Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, 
Albany-street, Rege nt's-park, London, within two minutes’ walk ef 
L- 1e Colosseum. 
N.B.- —C ountry orders, amounting to 10%. or upwards, Carriage Free. 


FOR Vv ARICOSE VEINS ‘AND WEAKNE SS. 


QURGICAL ELASTIC STOCKINGS and 
h KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle, pervious, light in texture, and 
| inexpensive, yielding a permanent, efficient, and unvarying support 

under any temperature, without the trouble of Lacing or Bandaging; 

likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes. 
| ELASTIC NET CORSETS, of the same beautiful fabric. ABDOMLNAL 
| SUPPORTING BELTS, for both sexes; those for ladies’ use, before and 
after accouchement, are admirably ad: upted for giving adequate sup- 
port with extreme lightness—a point little attended to in the compara- 
tively clumsy contrivances and fabrics hitherto employed 

Instructions for Measurement, and Prices, on application, and the 
articles sent by post from the sole Manufacturers, Pore and PLANTE 
4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. The Profession, Trade, and Hospital, 
supplied dd. 




























‘RU P TU! RE 3.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


(THE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed 


by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 

| invention in the curative treatment of Hernia. The use of a steel spring 

} (so often hurtful in its effects) is here avoided, a soft bandage being 

worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 

by the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with so much ease and 

closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A 

| descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to 

| fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body two inches 

| below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Piccadilly, London. 
An Umbilical Truss on the same principle. 
Every description of Riding Belts, Elastic Stockings, Spinal Corseta, 
| Supporters and Suspenders, on new and approved principles, with 
| every kind of Surgical Bandages. 














{ARSON S - ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION 


PAINT, specially patronised by the British and other Govern- 
ments, the Hon. East India Company, the principal Dock Companics, 
| most public budies, and by the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, for out- 
door work at their country seats. The Anti-Corrosion is particularly 
recommended as the most durable out-door paint ever invented, for the 
preservation of ever; description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, 

>. work, as has been proved by the practical test of upwards 
| , and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) testimonials 
} and which, from the rank and station in society of those 
| who have given them, have never yet been equalled by anything of 
| the kind hitherto brought before the public notice. 

Lists of Colours, Prices, together with a Copy of the Testimonials, 
will be sent on application to WALTER CARSON and SON, No. 9, 
Great Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange. , London. 

No Agents. All Orders are particularly requested to be sent direct. 








x 














The successful results of the last. Half Ccntury have proved beyond 


question that 

. + +9 . 7x 
I OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL possesses 
/ singularly nourishing powers in the growth, restoration, and ‘m- 
provement of the Human Hair, and when every other specific has failed, 
prevents Hair from falling offor turning grey, cleanses it from Scurf and 
Dandriff, sustains it in maturity, and continues its possession of healthy 
vigour, silky softness, and luxurious redundancy to the latest period of 
| human life. Its operation in cases of baldness is peculiarly active ; 

| as also in the growth of Whiskers, Eyebrows, 





and Mustachios. For 

Children it is especially recommended, as forming the basis of a bean- 

tiful Head of Hair. Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; or Family Bottles (equal to 

four small), at 10s. 6d., and double that size, 21s. On the Wrapper of 

each Bottle are the words “ Rowlands’ Macassar Oil,” in two lines. 

Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by ab 
Chemists and Perfumers. 


(THE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN, 

INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 
for making superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
obtained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, but 
has become of general use to every class of the community, and is 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; much approved for 
making a delicious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 
Broths or Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for making a superior Gruel in fifteen minutes, 
light for supper, and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent 
food for Children and Invalids; being particularly recommended by 
the Faculty as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and 
far preferable tothe Embden Groats. 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON and BELLVILLE, 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street Holborn, London. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others, in Town and 
Country, in Packets of 6d, and ls., andin Family Canisters at 2s., 5s. 
and 104. each, 
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OFFICERS’ BEDSTEADS AND BEDDING. 
EAL and SON beg to call the attention of 


Gentlemen requiring Outfits, to their large stock of Portable 
Bedsteads, Bedding, and Furniture, including Drawers, Washstands, 
Chairs, Glasses, and every requisite for Home and Foreign Service. 

HEAL and SON, Bedstead and Bedding Manufacturers, 

196, Tottenham Court Road. 


O INVALIDS.—The following Advantages 

are offered at W. T. COOPER'S DISPENSING ESTABLISHMENT, 
26, OXFORD-STREET. No apprentices are employed: the prepara- 
tion of prescriptions is carried on by W. T. COOPER, with experienced 
assistants, entirely distinct from the Tetail business ; 
pense is spared to ensure accuracy; the purest chymicals with the 
finest drugs are alone used. edicines are despatched immediately 
they are prepared to St. John's Wood, Kilburn, Shepherd's Bush, Ful- 
ham, Pimlico, Stockwell, Clapham, Camberwell, City, Finsbury, Isling- 
ton, Barnsbury-Park, Highgate, Kentish Town, and all intermediate 
distances, without any additional charge.—26, Oxford-street. 


T° LADIES.—A Sample STAY, carriage free, 


to any part of the country, on receipt of a Post-office order. 
Waist measure only required. 
Drawings sent on receipt of a postage stamp. 

The “ Paris Wove” Stay (white or grey) ... 10s. 6d. per pair. 

Elastic Bodice (recommended by the Faculty) 12s. 6d 
Every other variety of Stay, at equally low prices. Families waited 
upon by experienced persons within ten miles of London, free of 
expense. 
CARTER and HOUSTON, 6, Blackfriars-road (near the Bridge), and 

5, Stockwell-street, Greettwich.— Established 1812. 


MARBION'S CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 


—* It affords us pleasure to observe the goodly array of our 
medical brethren who have borne testimony in favour of the above 
useful invention—a beautifully elastic Corset, than which we conceive 
nothing can be more desirable or complete."—EDITOR of the Medical 
Circular. 

Ladies in health, Convalescents, and Invalids wear them, with equal 
; and, once having experienced the Comfort and Advan- 
ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their atten- 














dant evils. 
Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees and sole Manu- 


facturers, 54, Connanght-terrace, Hyde Park, London. 


aired Tal ~xT 7 al 
M ARION’S RESILIENT BODICE 
CORSALETTO DI MEDICI. 

“This invention is exciting quite a sensation. We are convinced, 
not only that it is a valuable one, but that it is incumbent on all who 
would enjoy health whilst preserving the beauty of their person to adopt 
this Bodice.”"—-EDITOR, Kidd's own Journal. 

They combine firmness with elasticity, fit closely, fasten easily in 
front, retain the original symmetry of their adjustment, and are judi- 
ciously reat to every varying condition of the female form. 

"Ps NTED IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA. 

Ralergod ged with Llustrations, ‘details of Prices, (from 
14s. ; children’s, 3s.) explicit Directions for Self-measurement, &c., on 
receipt of Two Stamps for Postage. 

All Country Orders sent Carriage paid or Post free. 

Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees, 54, Connaught- 

terrace, Hyde-park (near ar the Marble Arch). 
WARDED a Prize } Medal under Class XIX. 
—To the CARPET TRADE.— ROYAL VICTORIA FELT 
CARPETING.—The Patent Woollen Cloth Company beg to inform the 
Trade that their New Patterns in Carpets and Table Covers for the pre- 





and 














sent Season are now out, and will be found far superior to any they have | 
can be sup- | 


hitherto produced, both in style and variety. The Public 
yh at all respectable Carpet Houses in London and the Country. 

he Company deem it necessary to caution the Public against parties 
who are selling an inferior description of goods as Felted Carpets, which 
will not bear comparison with their manufacture, either in style or 
durability ; and that the genuineness of the goods can always be tested 
by purchasers, as the Company's Carpets are all stamped at both ends 
of the piece, “Royal Victoria Carpeting Looming,’’ with the Royal 
Arms in the Centre. The Company's Manufactories are at Elmwood 
Mills, Leeds, and Borough-road, London. Wholesale Warchouses, at 
8, Love-lane, Wood-street, Cheapside. 


fT ATS for INDIA.—ELWOOD'S PATENT 

AIR-CHAMBER HATS are the best adapted for all tropical 
climates, being manufactured on a new and scientific principle, by 
which the head of the wearer is thoroughly protected from the heat ot 
the sun, and perfect ventilation and coolness obtained. This principle 





is applicable to all kinds of hats, helmets, chakos, hunting caps, &c. | 


To be obtained of the following old-established hatters :—Ashmead and 


y = ; Barber, 13, vi q Bs | 
Tyler, 7. .* Mount-street, Grosvenor-square; Barber, 13, Royal Exchange; | seosrane fur dali use? 


Bailey, 46, Fleet-street; Beardmore, 60, New Bond-street; Briggs, 98, 
Gracechurch-street ; Chatting, 5, Newgate-street ; Cole, 23, Bridge- 
street, Westminster; Donaldson, 33, Warwick-street, Regent-street ; 
Jupp, 222, mt-street; Lea, 1, Pall-mall ; Lock, 6, St. James's-street; 
Melton, 194, Regent-street ; Preedy, 2, Fleet-street ; Thredder, 74, Fleet- 
street; Reynolds, 125, Strand; Mander and Allenders, Liverpool; or 
wholesale of the Manufacturers, J. ELLWOOD and SONS, Great 
Charlotte-street, Blackfriars, London. 


O SUFFERERS. — Instant Relief from 
Pain—JEAN LEFAY’S GRANDE POMMADE.—This extra- 
ordinary preparation cures in most cases by one application those 
formidable and tormenting maladies, tic-doloureux, gout, rheumatism, 
lumbago, and all painful affections of the nerves, giving instant relief 
in the most severe paroxysms. Patients, who for years had drawn on a 
miserable existence by being deprived of sleep from acute pain, and 
many that had lost the free use of their limbs from weakness, caused by 
paralysis and rb to the astonishment of their medical atten- 
dants and acquaintances have, by a few rubbings, been restored to 
health, strength, and comfort, after electric ity, galvanism, blistering, 
veratrine, colchicum, and all the usual remedies had been tried and 
found worse than useless. Its surprising effects have also been ex- 
perienced in its rapid cure of nervous affections of the heart, palpitation, 
difficulty of breathing, pains of the loins, sciatica, glandular swellings, 
and weakness of the ligaments and joints. 
time by the most delicate person with the greatest safety, requiring no 
restraint from business or pleasure, nor does it cause any eruption on 
the most tender skin. Sold by the appointment of Jean Lefay, the 
inventor, by his sole agent, J. W. Stirling, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
86, High-street, Whitechapel, London, in metallic cases at 2s. 9d. and 
4s. 6d. each. 

N.B.—A post-office order for 5s. will pay for a 4s. 6d. case, and its 
carriage to any part of the United Kingdom. Sent to any part of 
London carriage free. It can be had of Sanger, 150, and Hannay, 
63, Oxford-street; and all respectable medicine vendors. 

Caution.—The genuine has “J. W. Stirling” engraved on the stamp. 


x ~ NATO 
QTRONG ELECTRO-SILVER SPOONS and 
DO Fe IRKS, and every useful and elegant article for the Table and Side- 
board.—_CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bishopsgate-street-Within, and 41 
and 42, Barbican, manufactures Fourteen different pattern Spoons and 
Forks, and on receipt of EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS continues to send 
free a sample TEA SPOON of his ALBATA PLATE, or for FOURTEEN 
POSTAGE STAMPS sends a superior Electro-Silver Teaspoon, as a 
sample, with the various drawings, and his price current. C. WATSON 
particularly invites families purchasing to inspect his choice and unique 
Stock of Goods. Ibata Tea Spoons, 5s. 6d. per dozen ; Dessert Spoons 
and Forks, 12s. 6d.; Table ditto, I6s. 6d.; Tea Pots, 24s. each; Cruet 
Frames, 2ls.: Candle sticks, 15s. 6d. per pair. Old plated goods made 
perfectly equal to new by the electro process. 

A GOLD WATCH, GOLD CHAIN, and a GOLD KEY, for Seven 
Guineas.—This useful Present, for a Lady or Gentleman, is fitted in a 
morocco case lined with silk velvet. C. W. also renders an extremely 

‘ood Horizontal ee Watch for 52s.—the above are warranted. His 

tock of Watches are all perfected under his own superintendence, and 
comprise Lever, Horizontal, and Duplex Escapements,—in Gold, from 
5 Guineas to 27 Guineas; in Silver, from 52s. to 2 Guineas. A Gold 
Guard Chain ae 25s. A sterling Gold Wedding Ring and 
Guard, 2ls. A splendid stock of Gold Chains, Gem Rin gs, &c., of the 
most uniqae patterns. On receipt of a draft or Post-office order, goods 
will be sent by return, Cai e free, to any part of the kingdom. 

Observe the Address,—CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bishopsgate-street- 
Within, or 41, and 42, Barbican, Lendon. 














ho exertion or ex- | 


Bath; 


It may be used at any | 








\ R. HAYES, Sen. the DENTIST 
4 cu = ER so many Years established in MAY'S BUILDINGS, 
ST. MARTIN'S LANE, begs to acquaint his Patients, that he can only 
be Deseo at 12, SOHO SQUARE, where he adheres strictly to the 





| same Moderate Charges and Scientific Principles which have charac- 


terised his Practice for so many Years. 
Established 1732. 


NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 

Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the original the closest observer; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DE ,and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give support 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion and mastication; and that Mr. Howard's improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his charges at 
the lowest scale possible. 
mastication. 


12, Soho- ~aquare. 











~ 





52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 


TE \EETH. —By her Majesty’ s Royal Letters 
Patent.— Newly- invented and Patented application of Chymi- 
eally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates —M EPHRAIM MOSELEY, Surgeon 
Dentist, 61, GROSV STREET, GROSV ENOR-SQUARE, sole 
Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, and invaluable invention, 
consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolnte perfection and suc- 
cess, of CHYMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE INDIA-RUBBER as a 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. The extraordinary results of 
this application may be briefly noted in a few of their most prominent 
features, as the following:—All sharp edges are avoided; no springs, 











| wires, or fastenings are required ; a greatly increased freedom of suction 


is supplied ; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy, is secured ; while, from the 
sofiness and flexibility of the agent employed, the greatest support is 
given to the adjoming teeth when loose, or rendered tender by the ab- 
sorption of the gums. The acids of the mouth exert no agency on, 
the chymically-prepared white India-rubber, and, as it is a non-con- 
ductor, fluids of any temperature may with thorough comfort be im- 
bibed and retained in the mouth, all unpleasantness of smell or taste 
being at the same time wholly provided against by the peculiar nature 
of its preparation. 

e obtained only at 61, Grosvenor-street, London; 22, Gay-strect 
34, Grainger-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 











fale CU MB E aR AND MELON BOXES AND 


LIGHTS.—One Hundred One, Two, and Three-light BOXES and 
LIGHTS, of all sizes, ready for immediate use, warranted best mate- 
rials, packed and sent to all parts of the kingdom; Two-light Boxes 
and Lights from 1. 6s. 

*,* Garden Lights of every description. Conservatories and Green 
and Hot-houses made and fixed in all parts of the kingdom. Refer- 
ences given to the nobility, gentry, and the trade, in most of the counties 
of England. 





JAMES WATTS, Hot-honse Builder, 
Claremont-place, Old Kent-road, London. 
] yx XON’S J 
aperient Medi 
1i 


during which pe ic 
all cases of Disordered Stomé ach, Dyspepsia, Bi Derangement, 
Affections of the Liver, Bowels, or Kidneys, as well as in the most 
obstinate cases of Pil s; and is patronised by the Faculty generally. 

Prepared and sold wholesale by the Proprietor, Storrington, Sussex ; 
and retail by all respectable s and Medicine Vendors in the 
United Kingdom: in boxes at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., 11s. and 22s. each. 

Observe that none are genuine but those with “GEORGE DIXON,” on 
the Government Stamp. 


ITLER’S T r , + . 
B! [TLER’S TARAXACUM, or DANDELION 

)  COFFI This truly wholesome and agreeably-flavoured 
contains the full Medicinal properties of the Dandelion, 
fully and delicately preserved in this preparation of 
the root of that vegetable. The Inventors think it would be superfluous 
in this Address to say more than that the Medical Faculty have, for 
years past, use d and recommended this Dietetic Article for the cure of 
‘Affections of the Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organs; the symptoms of 
which are exhibited in forms more familiarly known as Bile, Dyspepsia, 

stion, Pulmonary Consumption, Caiculous Affections ,. Jaundice, 
Constipation of tl wels, or Habitual Costiveness, C utaneous. Affections 
or Disease 8 “of the Skin, Bilious Fevers, Nervous Affections, Depression 
of Spirits, Loss of Appetite, Flatulency or Debility of the Stomach, 
together with other functional de rangements. In promoting a healthy 
retion of bile, &c., it may be employed with great advantage. 
Families and others will find this a most wholesome and agreeable 
and one which from its valuable detergent and 
purifying properties, cannot ultimately fail to supply the place of the 
ordinary domestic beverages—tea and coftee. This important invention 
has received the approbation and patronage of the most eminent 
members of the Medical profession ; amongst whom, for example, the 
following few may be mentioned, viz. Drs. Babington, Blundell, Brodie, 
Bryant, Conquest, Dunn, Elliotson, Hall, Jephson, Johnson, Key, 
Marsden, Morton, Pardoe, Philip, Prout, Roberts, Roots, Sigmond, 
Williams, Yeoman, &c. 

Sold in Tin Canisters at 2s. 
Printed Directions, at most Druggists, 
Dealers, or direct from BUTLER 
London. 

For shipping it will be found an excellent Article, and its cooling, 
purifying, an rgent properties render it a most valuable beverage 
or the Indies, or other warm or Continental climates. 





ANTIB IL IOt JS PILLS.—This mild 


» has stood the test of upwards of fifty years, 
acy has been most sé ‘actorily proved in 























beverage 
which are most skil 

















6d. and 4s, 6d., and may be had, with 
Medicine Warehouses, and Tea 
and HARDING, 4, Cheapside, 





PILLS. 


DD»: KING’S TRUE SARSAPARILLA 


PILLS, for purifying the blood, scurvy, and all low states of 
system, skin diseases, nervous complaints, gout, rheumatic gout, weak 
nerves, loss of appetite, stomachic and liver complaints, nervous head 
and face ache, sore legs, and general debility. They are invaluable to 
the military nd commercial man, and tourists, not only on 
account of jility. Their advantages over 
any liquid preparation stly. Because no solution ot 
Sarsaparilla, however care fully | prepare d, can resist an inherent fermen- 
tation, which it will, and does undergo, rendering it entirely useless ; 
2ndly. “ Two Pills contain as much Pure Sarsaparilla as a Tablespoonful 
of the Strongest Essence, and more to be depended upon ;” 3rdly. They 
have been prescribed in an extensive practice for nearly sixty-seven 
years, and their virtues well tested. They are beneficial for both sexes, 
and will keep in any climate. A 2s. 9d. box is equal to a 16s. bottle of 
Sarsaparilla. Sold by most respectable medicine vendors in the King- 
dom, and by the sole Proprietor HENRY HIDES, 10, Hungerford-street, 
Strand, in boxes at ls. 1}d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s. and 22s. A considerable 
saving is effected by taking the larger boxes; hence, a 2s. 9d. contains 
three ls. 1}d. boxes, a 4s. 6d, contains seven, and so on increasing. 


DR. KING’S GOUT PILLS.—Gout relieved in a 
very short time and really cured by a newly-discovered principle in 
‘SARSAPARILLA.” The Proprietor of Dr. King’s True Sarsaparilla 
Pills, upon finding 80 many severe and chronic cases of Gout and 
Rheumatic Gout truly cured by “ Dr. King’s Sarsaparilla Pills,” deter- 
mined upon mixing a very old and well-tried Gout Pill, which Dr. King 
prescribed for nearly sixty-seven years, with the said “ Dr. King’s Sar- 
saparilla Pills,” for the cure of gout and rheumatism and all cases ot a 
rheumatic character, such as tic-doloureux, face-ache, lumbago, and 
pains in the loins and joints; and the benefit from such a combination 
of these two prescriptions has been really wonderful. Dr. King’s Gout 
Pills may be taken without the slightest fear of injuring the system. 
They are free from opium and mercury, and consist chiefly of pure 
Sarsaparilla. 

N.B.—Their mode of action is by really purifying the fluids of the 
body, and causing the poison of gout to be driven off from the system, 
not by violent purging, but by a gentle increase of the secretion of the 
kidneys. 

Sold in boxes at the same price as Dr. King’s True Sarsaparilla Pills, 
by most respectable vendors in the United Kingdom, and by the Sole 
Proprietor, HENRY HIDES, Hungerford-street,Strand. Neither of the 
Pills are genuine without the proprietor’s name (in full) upon the 
stamp, to imitate which is libel. 

Boxes sent by post by inclosing postage starts for the amount of 
box requir 
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Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in | 














QUILL PENS. — WILLIAM 
FIFE'S REGISTERED CURVED POINT GOLD and STEEL 
PENS are the best ever invented, and, in fact, are the only perfect 
instruments for writing. These pens are of a peculiar construction, 
and entirely different to any that as yet have been brought before the 
public. 

Sold by all Stationers, and wholesale by the Proprietor, J. KELLY, 
63, Cornhill, London. A sample box of these celebrated Pens sent 
post-free by J. Kelly on receipt of 13 postage stamps. Gold curved 
point Pens, 5s. each. 


“AT QT? perp + 
HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most ele- 
ant, economical, and best method of MARKING LINEN, 
SILK, BOOKS, &c., without the Ink spreading or fading, is with the 
INCORRODIBLE ARGENTINE P LA rES. Any person can use them 
with the greatest ease. ames, 2s.; Initials, Is. ; Numbers, per set, 
2s. 6d. ; Crest, 5s. ; Motto and Riband, 4s. Sent post free, with printed 
directions, for Stamps or Post Order. 

FREDERICK WHITEMAN, Inventor and Sole Maker, 19, LITTLE 
Queen-street, Holborn. Family Arms and Crests found, no extra 
charge for search. Arms sketched, 3s, 6d.: painted, 8s. 6d. Improved 
Lever Presses, for stamping Crests, Names, &c. on Paper or Envelopes, 


12s. 6d. 
$ AUTION 

/ Shippers, Outfitters, &c.—Whereas it has lately come to my 
knowledge, that some unprincipled person or persons have, for some 
time past, been imposing upon the Public by selling to the Trade and 
others a spurious article under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, this is to give Notice, that lam the Original and 
Sole Proprietor and Manufactarer of the said Article, and do not employ 
any Traveller or authorise any persons to represent themselves as 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling the said Ink. 
This Caution is published by me to prevent further imposition upon the 
Public, and serious injury to myself. E. R. BOND, Sole Execut f 
Widow of the late John Bond, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, Lor 


RALPH'S SERMON PAPER.—This approved 

Paper, which has been so extensively patronised by the Clergy, 
is expressly manufactured for the purpose ; from its particular form it 
admits of more matter, and the width being narrower than the sizo 
often used, it is much more easy to read, —adap’ ted for expeditious 
writing with either Quill or Me tallic Pens. Size 53 by 9 inches, Sample 
on application. Price 5s. per ream, or ruled 6s, per ream. 


NVELOPE PAPER.—This Paper is designed 
to identify the Contents with the Address and Post-mark, im- 
portant in business transactions; saves time and trouble, and is 
economical, it admits of three clear pages for Correspondence, each 
measuring 5} in. by 8in. Price 9s. 6d. pussthcet tea ream, self-sealing. 
VNVELOPES with CRESTS on the Seal, 
thoroughly adhesive, 2,000 Superfine Satin or Cream Laid Enye~ 
1 wed for 2ls, No charge for Engraving Steel Die. 
F. W. RALPH, 36, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 


N° CHARGE for STAMPING.—A single 
ih packet of Note Paper, or 100 Envelopes, stamped with Arms, 
Crest or Initials free of charge, and every description of Stationery full 
30 per cent. cheaper than any other house, at PARKINS and GOTTO's, 
Paper and Envelope Makers, 25, Oxford-street, Useful Cream-laid 
Note Paper, full size, five quires for 6d.; superior thick ditto, five 
quires for ls.; India Note, five quires for ls.; Letter paper, 4s. per 
ream; Sermon paper, 4s. 6d.; Paper made, from straw, 6s. 6d. ; 
Foolscap, 6s. 6d.; and Draft, 7s. 6d. per ream; good Cream- 
laid Cemented Envelopes, 4d. per 100: the Queen’s-Head Enve- 
lopes, ls. per dozen; Office Envelopes, 5s. per 1000; BLACK- 
RORDPERED CREAM-LAID NOTE PAPER (full size), five quires for ls.; 
Bordered Envelopes, 9d. per 100: best Wax, 3s. 6d. per Ib.; 100 super 
Visiting Cards printe | for 1s. 6d.; useful sample packets of Paper and 
Envelopes, by post, Is. each. List of prices sent post free. On orders 
over 20s. Carriage paid to any part of the coun 

Copy the address, PARKINS and GOTTO, Paper and Enve slope 

Manufacturers, ), Oxford-strest. 
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Y.—To Tradesmen, Merchants, 
































EXHIBITION. — Valuable 


menEy-eevenen very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 


PuE 













the size of a nut, to discern minute ot bjects at a dise 
from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to 
Price 1i. 10s 


MEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. 


and most important INV —- in 
possessing such extraordinary powers some 
3} inches, with an extra eye-piece, will show Gistinetly ite 
moons, Saturn's ring, and the double Stars. They supersede ev ery 
other kind, and are of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, 
Military purposes, &c. 
Opera and Race-course Glasses, with wonderful powers; a minute 
object can be clear en from ten to twelve miles distant. 
Invaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisil 
kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 
Messrs. 8. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. — 


new 












nd all 














MRE and BUCKLEY'S PATENT 
CONCENTRATED MILK AND CREAM, 

In pints, 3s., and half-pints, ls. 6d. The Milk producing seven times, 

the Cream tice, its bulk of ordinary milk and cream. 

COCOA and MILK, so cheap that a breakfast-cup costs but « penny. 
ENGLISH and FRENCH CHOCOLATE and MILK. 
FARINA and MILK (for Infants and Invalids). 

The whole of the above are preserved in hermetically-sealed tins, 
under the immediate inspection of Mr. MOORE (for many years the 
ordinary medical attendant of the Royal Family in London), and will 
keep sweet in all climates many days after being opened. They ari 
invaluable to Families, Tourists, Emigrants, and Invalids, from theie 
extreme portability, delicacy of flavour, and economy. 

ORDEN’'S PATENT MEAT BISCUIT, 
One pound of which contains the nutriment of 5lbs. of the finest Beef; 
one ounce making Soup sufficient fora meal. Price 3s. per lb. case. 
FRENCH IMPORTED CHOCOLATES in every variet 

Sold by most of the Provision Merchants, Grocers, and Chemists in 
own and country, from whom Testimonials can be had. 

MOORE and BUCKLEY 4 Upper East Smithfield, London. 


A LLSOPP'S PALE ALE, 
4 Quarts and Pints. 
Baron LIEBIG says:—“ The specimens of your Pale Ale sent to me 
afforded me another opportunity of confirming its valuable qualities. 
I am myself an admirer of this beverage, and my own experience 





in Imperial 





enables me to recommend it, in accordance with the opinion of the 
most eminent English physicians, as a very agreeable and etlicient 
tonic, and as a general beverage both for the invalid, and the robust.— 
Giessen, May 6.” 

Influenced by so eminent an authority, I have resolved to sell 
Allsopp’s Ales ‘exclusively, at 5}, Pall-mall. I guarantee it—first, 


as from Burton-on-Trent ; secondly, in the finest condition; 





genuine, 
and, thirdly, to be bottled in Quarts and Pints of IMPERIAL MEA- 
SURE ONL Ny. Ihave laid down some thousands of dozens at }, Pall- 


mall, and am prepared immediately to supply— 


Allsopp’s Pale Ale, in Imperial Quarts 8s. Od. per dom 





Allsopp’s Pale Ales, in Imperial Pints.. . 5s. Od. ” 
Allsopp’s Mild Ales, in Imperial Quart . 8s. 6d. pa 
Allsopp’s Mild Ales, in Imperial Pints .. . 5s. 6d. ” 
Allsopp’s Strong (the Old Burton) Ale, in Imperial 

QRIIEE kievesrcvcncncesbsoesd senaussqunecostboenqbesseshebivins bd. . 
Allsopp’s Strong (the Old Burton) Ale, in Imperial 

PEGS ccccrcccccccsscesenesesecccsnonccnesessssenscocanessatsopens bs. 6d. 


But there is “something more that I can do for the Public good. It 





ought to be more generally known to Families, that there is a great 
advantage in having the Ale fresh—of the year’s brewing—as th » tonic 
properties and fragrant bitterness of the Hop are best elicit n the 
fresh state of draught ak the Cask. I am, therefore, prepared to 








supply “ Allsopp’s Pale and Bitter Ales" at once, in Casks, as fol 
Allsopp’s Pale Ale, 18-gallon Casks .... . 
Allsopp’s Mild Ale, 18-galion Casks . 
Allsopp’s Strong (the Old Burton) Ale, 18-gallon Casks. 
I wish it to be distinctly understood by the Public, once 
whenever my Name appears on Cask or Bottle, the Mea 
true, and Imperial, the Ale of the finest, and the Brewers Messrs 
Allsopp and Sons only 
HARRINGTON ‘PARKER, Beer Merchant, 5), Pal-mall. 
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TABLE MOVING, WITH A PLATE—Price 1s., or per Post, 1s. 6d. | NOTICE.—The New and Improved Edition of 


YRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS in TABLE | BURKE’S PEERAGE & BARONETAGE 
MOVING, with Physical Demonstrations. By a PHYSICIAN, for 1853 

Illustrated with a Plate. 

London: H. BALLLIERE, Publisher, 219, Regent-street; and 290, IS NOW READY. 

PERRIN, ROW SOE In 1 vol. royal 8vo. comprising as much matter as twenty 
ordinary volumes, with 1500 accurate Engravings of Arms, 
price 38s. bound. 

This new and thoroughly revised edition has engaged the 
author’s closest attention for a considerable time. Every 
line of its voluminous contents has been tested by the most 
minute research, and every page has been submitted to the 
London: AYLOTT and Co. 8, Paternoster-row. members of the various noble and emiuent families them- 

selves. Thus, errors that have for years existed in Peerage 
Histories have been discovered and corrected, and much ad- 


rT IW Tr VET val 
W ORKS BY DR. CU MMING ditional information has been obtained of the « vestinterest. 
The collateral branches, too, have been fully investigated 
SCRIPTURE READINGS ON THE BOOK and inserted. In addition, great iene ements have been 


OF GENESIS; being a continuous Commentary on each | made in the Heraldic Illustrations, and arrangement of the 
chapter. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., Minister | printing, &c. On the whole, it is confidently presumed that 
of the Scottish National Church, Crown Court. Sixth 1000. | the New Edition of this celebrated national work will be 
Fep. 8vo. 5s. cloth. teresting, and most 


| found the most ringer ark , most int 

SABBATH MORNING READINGS ON perfect history of the titled classes ever produced. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. The First number of the BOOK 

OF EXODUS was published in February, and will con- 

tinue to be pubiiched on the Ist of each Month. Price 4d. 


VOICES OF THE DEAD. By the Rev. 


JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Fifth 1000. Fep. 8yo. 7s. cloth. 
VOICES OF THE NIGHT, Eleventh 1000, 
unt and truly national work will preclude its being 


Fep. 8vo. 7s. cloth. . : “ 
xe | printed in so extended and comprehensive a form, and the 
VOICES OF THE DAY. Eighth 1000. | present opportunity will consequently be the only one 
Fep. 8vo. 7s. clot | afforded for obtaining it. Those who desire to secure copies 
Complete in 3 Volumes, price One Guinea. are therefore requested to send their orders 3 without delay to 


| their respective booksellers. 
CHRIST RECEIVING SINNERS, Twelfth | 
1000. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. | LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND. 
At the earnest solicitations of many persons a cheaper edition BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 
of this valuable work is now published, price 1s. cloth, or Embellished with Portraits of Every Queen. 
Twelve for 10s. 6d. Library E:jition. Complete in 8 vols. Svo. ee 41. 4s. 


~ ° ° bound; or any volume separately, price 10s. 6d. each, to 

GOD IN HISTORY; Facts illustrative of | complete sets. , I 
the Presence and Providence of God in the affairs of Men. “No one can be said to possess an accurate knowledge of 
Eighth enlarged Edition. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. the history of England who has not studied this truly national 
London: Joun F. Suaw, 27, Southampton-row, Russell-square, | Work, which, in this new edition, has received all the aids 
and Paternoster-row; and sold by all Booksellers. } that farther research on the part of the author, and of em- 

| bellishment on the part of the publishers, could tend to make 
= | it still more valuable and still more attractive than it had 


SS = = 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHERRY, 36s. per Doz. | been in its original form.” Morning Herald. 
Cash, Carriage Paid to all parts of England. Evelyn’s Diary and Correspondence, 


At this moderate price we beg to offer to the Public the same Wine 
New Edition, with numerous Additions and Original Letters 


a shipped for — purveyed by us to the late Duke of Cambridge 
* | now first published, and a copious Index. Complete in 4 


— its name), and to H. R. H. the present Duke of Cambridg 
his is pronounced by the highest circles to be the finest dry wine im- 
vols . price 10s. 6d. each, bound. 
“The third and fourth volumes of this very excellent edi- 


ported into the Country. 
Sole Consignees, W. T. BELLINGHAM and Co., 4, Beaufort- 
buildings, London. tion of Evelyn’s famous Diary furnish us with much interest- | 
“WwW MIC ROSCOPES. -_ oe = ver "" — = shed r hese volumes 
a , » tre: , se delight in 
CHROMA’ rc MICROSCOPES on_ the of li t : bran Ao the eh on oF hist tory thes w t 
construction of Mr. Pritchard (Author of “ A New History of ka nian te —s ox joey : trapticsrescice! Men ; will 
Infusorial Animalcules, living and fossil.” “ The Micrographia, or Prac- valuable. The work is a necessary companion to the po 
tical Essays on Microscopes,” &c.) 8. STRAKER supplies the above at | lar histories of our country—to Hume, Hallam, Macaulay, | 
five guineas and upwards. 8. will forward by post, free, a new price | and Lingard.”—Sun 
list of Microscopes, Micrometers, Polarising Apparatus, &c. | Published for Henry Colburn, by his successors, 
= ne NNR HURST and BLACKETT, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


@TEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC |———————— 


WO PICTURES.—BLAND and LONG, 153, Fleet-street, Opticians This day is published, demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


and Photographical Instrument Makers, invite attention to their stock x atone 
INFIDELITY ; 


of STEREOSCOPES of all kinds and in various materials; also to 
their large assortment of STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES for the same ieee 
Its ASPECTS 
By the Rev. THOMAS PEARSON, | 








Just published, price 2s.; post free, 2s. P 
AX ESSAY ON SPERMATORRH@A ; its 
4 N 


ture and Treatment ; with an Expositic m of the Frauds that 
are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and effectual 
ase. By a MEMBER OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
LONDON. 





















Also, just published, 


BURKE’S LANDED GENTRY, 
CORRECTED FOR 1853. 

In 2 large vols., including the Supplement, printed in 
double columns (equal in ccauiite tothirty ordinary volumes), 
rice 21. 2s. bound, with a Separate Index, gratis, of all the 
res (upwards of 100,000) mentioned in the work. 

great expense attending the production of this im- 
































uriosities 



























in DAGUERREOTYPE, on PAPER, and Transparent Albumen Pic- 
tures on GLASS. These Pictures, for minuteness of detail, and truth in 
the representation of natural objects, are unrivalled. 

BLAND and LONG, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


GQ PECTACLES and EY E-GLASSES 


adapted to suitevery condition of near and distant 
means of SMEE’S OPTOMETER, which determines 
exact focal distance of the Glasses required, y 
venting any injury to the Sight. Clergymen, n i 
pi rs, will find great convenience in the use of PAN rOsc OPIC 
SPECTACLES, as they enable the wearer to look through them at 
near a ts, and over them at those at a distance. 


| 
~ . Tan Py wat~ 
QTEREOSCOPES and STEREOSCOPIC | 
WO PICTURES.—BLAND and LONG, 153, Fleet-street, Opticians I 
and Photographical Instrument Makers, invite attention to their stock I 
of STEREOSCOPES of all kinds and in various materials; also to their 
large assortme nt of STEREOSCOPIC PICTURE for the same in 
rPE, on PAPER, and Transparent Albumen Pictures 
on GLASS. These Pictures, for minuteness of detail, and truth in the | 
representation of natural objects, are unrivalled. 
BLAND and LONG, Opticians, Mathematical, Philosophical, and 
Photographical Instrument Makers, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


PECTACLES.—The only True and Cc orrect : 
More of po ne Spectacles to suit the § MEE ome Senet 
OPTOM#TER, an instrument by which the exact condition of the Eye | By the Rev. CAPEL MOLYNEUX, B.A, 
is at once shown, and is used by HORNE, THORNTHWAITE, and Woop, Minister of ~— hape 
Opticians, Mathematical, Chemical, and Philosophical Instrument Second Thi 
Makers, 123 and 124, Newgate-street, London. 
Patent Pantoscopic Spectacles, and every other kind, in Gold, Silver, | we -_ wien Ye ? 
and Steel. ’ Feap. §vo. price Is. 6d, 
NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS.—HORNE and CO.’S MONEY 
IODIZED COLLODION, for obtaining Instantaneous Views and —— alge ; - 
Portraits in from three to thirty seconds, according to light. How to GET, SAVE, SPEND, GIVE, 
Portraits obtained by the above, for delicacy detail, rival the and BEQUEATH it: 
choicest Daguerreotypes, specimens of which may be seen at their al aie ‘ ~a 
Establishment. Being a Practical Treatise on Business. 
Also every description of Apparatus, Chemicals, &c. &c. used in this | ~ re the Ch: gaat of S as ess and Causes of Failure Also 
beautiful Art. essgahearisheee= negara sgotrrena tage ssreinieg ease DBs 
H. T. & Co. have had awarded to them the Great Exhibition Prize | Important Sketches and Private Letters from Successful 
Medal Sor Photogray phic Apparatus. Men of Business. By EDWIN T. ‘EDLEY With an 
ee a Original Chapter on Banks and B by JOHN 
M‘GREGOR, Esq., M.P. The whole with Original 
Articles on Agriculture, Life Assurance, Legal Advice, 
to be frequently closed or relieved by viewing } &e. &e 









EYEMOUTH, N.B. | 
QGS> This Essay obtained the Prize of 10027. recently 
offered by the Council of the British Organisation of the 
Evangelical Alliance. 
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Crown Svo. cloth, 7s. 6¢. with Frontispiece, 
THE FEMALE JESUIT ABROAD: 
A TRUE AND ROMANTIC 
NARRATIVE OF REAL LIFE; 
icluding some Account, _ Historical Reminis- 
cences, Bonn and the Middle Rhine. 
By CHARLES SEAGER, M.A, 



























Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
ISRAEL’S FUTURE. 
LECTURES Delivered in the Lock Chapel, in Lent, 


185 
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THE} are SPECTACLES RE QUIRE D?—| 
When the ove. water, or become so mueh fatigued by short | 

z se as to be oblig ad 

different objects. 








rder Partrides ad Oal %= Comniete Fditio 
When objects cannot be seen without removing them to an increased | Order Partridge and Oakey’s Complete Edition. 
distance. | 
When the letters of a book appear to blend with one another. Thirty-sev enth Thousand. Crimson Gilt, with Five 








} 
Vhen more lig ght is requisite than was formerly, For example.— | llustrations, 3s. 
| 


When the candle is placed between the eye and the book. 
THE PEARL OF DAYS; 


When much difficulty is found in threac a needle. 
When the eyes appear as if they had a mist before them. | e 
When black specks seem floating in the sight Or, The Advantages of the Sabbath to th W orking 
When any of the above indications arise, all affectation should be | . Cl 4 

laid aside, a responsible and skilful optician consulted, and a pair ot . asses. 

“ Preservers " purchased. THOMAS HARRIS and SON'S CRYSTAL By a LABOURER’S DAUGHTER 

SPECTACLES, if taken on the first approach of decay, will certainly Upwards of 55,000 copies of this work have been sold. 

retard its progress, and preserve the sight to the extreme of age.—Best _ . lition. seventeent! One 1 6d: Telsh. ls. 6d.: 

Blued Steel with Crystals, 1: ; Silver ditto, 1; Gold ditto, 21. 2s,; | People’s Edition, eventeenth the sani, 6d.; Welsh, 1s. 62. ; 

Steel Spectacles with glasses, from 3s. Sent post eon and exchange d French, Is. 6d. 

if not approved of. | 
THOMAS HARRIS and SON, Optician to the Royal Family, ! 

Great Russell-street, London. Caution.—Opposite the British Soe 

Gates. Etablished Seventy Years. 




















London: PArtrmpce & Oakey, 34, Paternoster-row, 
and 70, Edgware-road. 





} paid will obtain its due share. 


, CAUSES, and AGENCIES. |’ 


| every age, and for any sum on one life from 50d. to 10,0001 


vantages to the surplus Capital of the affluent, and the 
Savings of the industrial classes of the community, and 


os w he reby a parent, by the payment of a very smal 


p ecm payable from the age of 17 to 23, or an equivalent amount in 
money 


Endowments for 
shortly be published. 


at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective 
| throughout the United Kingdom 


He SEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
All Policies indisputable: payable to holder fourteen days after death. 
New and most economical Scale of Premiums. ; 
Loans, on a new system, superseding Building Societies. 
15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi. R. HODSON, Secretary. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
32, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars 
GEORGE M. BUTT, Esq., M.P., Q.C., Chai 
3ONUS.—Policies effected (on the profit scale) prior to the 31st 


rman 








December, 1853, will participate in four-fifths of the profits to be 
declared at the close of the year 1855, and appropriated by addition to 
the policy, reduction of a 1m, or payment in cash, as the assured 
may desire. JHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 





PIAND-IN- HAN 1D 


w Br 





NSURANCE OFFICE, 
ge-streect, Blackfriars, London. Established in 1696. 
DIRECTORS, 

| John Gurney Hoare, Esq. 
Sir Edward Cust | E. Fuller Maitland, Esq. 





The Hon. Wm. Ashley 
rhe Hon. 








_ thur Eden, Esq Wm. Scott, Esq. 

ohn Lettsom Elliott, Esq John Spetling, Esq 
; ames Esdaile, Esq Henry Wilson, Esq 
Harvie M. Farquhar, Esq | W. Esdaile Winter, Esq. 


LIFE DAPARTMENT.—This Office offers a low scale of premiums 
to non-members withont participation in profits, or a members’ scale of 


| premiums with an annual participation in the whole of the profits after 


five full annual payments. 

In the years 1849, 1850, 1851, and 1852, the premiums on all members’ 
policies were abated 524 per cent.: that is to say, a premium of 1004. 
was reduced to 471. 10s 

Insurances effected before the 24th June next will participate one 
year earlier than if effected after that date. 

FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Insurances are effected on every description 
of property at the usual rates 3y order, 

RICHARD RAY, Secretary. 


. ‘ ~ LOND 
C LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Established 1824. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
ADVANTAGES. 

EXTENSION OF LIMITS OF RESIDENCE.—The Assured can reside in 
any part of Europe, the Holy Land, Egypt, Madeira, the Cape, 
Australia, New Zealand, and in most parts of North and South America, 
without ertra charge. 

MUTUAL SYSTEM WITHOUT THE RISK OF PARTNERSHIP. 

The small share of Profit divisible in future among the Shareholders 
being now provided for, the Assured will hereafter derive all the 
benefits obtainable from a Mutual Office, with, at the same time, com- 
plete freedom from liability—thus combining in the same office all the 
advantages of both systems. 

The Assurance Fund already invested amounts to 850,0001, and the 
Income exceeds 136,000/. per annum. 

CREDIT SYSTEM.—On Policies for the whole of Life, one half of the 
Annual Premiums for the first five years may remain o1 edit, and 
may either continue as a debt on the Policy, or may be 7 off at any 
time. 

LOANS.—Loans are advanced on Policies which have been in e 
ence five years and upwards, to the extent of nine-tenths of their value. 

BONUSES.—Five Bonuses have been declared; at the last in Janu ury 
1852, the sum of 131,125. was added to the Policies, producing a Bonus 
varying with the different ages from 24} to 55 percent. on the - remiums 
paid during the five years, or from 5é. to 122. 10s. per cent. the Sum 
Assured. 

PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS,—Policies participate in the Profits in 
proportion to the number and amount of the Premiums paid tetween 
every division, eo that if only one year’s Premium be received prior to 
the Books being closed for any division, the Policy on which it wag 
The books close for the next Division on 
30th June, 1866; therefore those who effect Policies before the 30th June 


























| next, will be entitled to one year’s additional share of Profits over later 


assurers 

APPLICATION OF BONUSES.—The next and future Bonuses may be 
either received in Cash, or applied at the option of the assured in any 
other way. 

NON-PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS.—Assurances may be effected for a 
Fixed Sum at considerably reduced rates, and the Premiums for term 
lic » lower than at most other Safe Offices. 
tOMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid t/urty days after 
f death, and all Policies are Indisputatdle, except in cases of fraud. 
_ INVALID LIVES may be assured af rates proportioned to the increased 












isk 
POLICIES are granted on the lives of persons in any station, and of 


PREMIUMS may be paid yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly; but if a 


| payment be omitted from any cause, the Policy can be revived within 


JSourteen Months, 

The Accounts and Balance Sheets are at all times open to the inspac- 
tion of the Assured, orof Persons desirous t assure. 

lables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any of the 
Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE. H PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. 

tussell-street, B! oomsbury, London. 
*.* The usual Commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 


m ry “QTY + TILE 
NA TIONAL ASSURANCE and INVEST- 
+ MENT ASSOCIATION, 7, St. Martin's-place, Trafalgar-square 

London; Established May, 1844. 

Trustees. 
‘ol. the Right Honourable Lord GEORGE PAGET, M.P, 
NDPERGAST, D.D., (Cantab.) Lewisham. 
‘GEORG E STONE, Esq., Banker, Lombard-street. 
MATTHEW HUTTON CHAYTOR, Esq. Reigate. 
Investment of Capital and Savings 








99, Great 











The Investment of money with this association, secures equal ¢ 





pp 


nity for realizing the highest rate of interest yielde: 


class securities, in which alone the money is employed 


Moneys deposited with the Association, for Investment, are exempt 


from liabilities on account of life contingencies, as well as the expenses 
of management, which are borne by the Life Departme 
sideration 
therefore, Depositors enjoy the entire profits yielded by their Capital 
free from deduction of any kind—an advantage which no other Institution, 
either Public or Private, holds forth, or can afford, to its members. 





in con- 
f the business brought to it by investment transactions; 








Interest payable in January and July 
Capital Stock, 100,0001. 
The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 


Depositors' Stock in the Investment Department. It constitutes, with the 
Premium Fund, @ guarantee for the engagements of the Assoc iation, 
and has been provided in order to render the security of the Assured 
complete 


Life Department. 
This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated 


system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and importany, mprove- 
ments. 


Tables will be found, by which credit is given for half the amount 


of the annual Premium, for periods of Five and Seven Years, also a 
novel Table for s 
will protect the interest of the Policyholder from all contingencies, 
and allow the Life Assured to proceed to, and reside in, any part of 
the World, without special License from the Board of Management. 





uring Loans or Debts, the rate of Premium by which 





College Education. 
A Novel Table has been constructed expressly for the use of this 
nnual 
an 








in the event of de sure to a child » 4 





emium, m 





Other new and impo wrtant Tables for Educational purposes, and 
ren, are in course of consiruction, and will 








Full information and Prospectuses may be obtained, on application 


Agents, 





PETER MORRISON, Managing Direetor. 
N.B. Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing Director. 
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ARCHER GURNEY’'S POEMS. 
This day, in 1 vol. small 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 





P y I 
By ARCHER GURNEY.—“ SPRING.” 
London: BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 
B OUN’ S$ STANDARD LIBRARY FOR JUNE 
T ISTORY of the HOUSE of AUSTRIA, 
from 1792 to the present time; in continuation of COXE ; with 
Portrait of Francis Joseph, the reigning Emperor. Post 8yo. cloth. 
Price 3s. 6. 
HENRY G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent Garden. — 


< BOHN’ 8s SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 
| UMBOLDT’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE 
f HIS TRAVELS IN AMERICA. Vol. 3, which completes 
the work. With General Index. Post Svo. cloth. Price 5s. 
Hexry G. Bouy, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN'S “ANTIQU ARIAN LIBRARY FOR JU NE. 
OGER DE HOVEDEN'S ANNALS 
ENGLISH HISTORY, from A.D. 732 to 1201. 
T. RILEY. Vol. IL, which completes the work. 
Price 5s. 
HENRY G 


Translated by H. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 
Bony, 4, 5, and 6, York-~ street, Covent Garde on. 


“BOHN 8 CLASSICAL LIB RAR Y FOR JU E 

TE Y~RENCE and PHADRU literally 
- translated into English Prose, by H. T. RILEY. To which is 
sided, SMART'S M STRICAL VERSION of PHAZZDRUS. Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo. cloth. Price 5s. 

Henry G. Bonn, 4, rai and 6, York-street, Covent Garden. 

TOUR WAYS of OBSERVING | the 

SABBATH. By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, Author of 
“Uncle Tom's Cabin.” With a Sketch of her Life. 2nd Edition, 15th 
Thousand, 2d. plain ; 3d. gilt edges. 
Liverpool: PEARCE & BREWER. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & Co. 

Birmingham : Houpsox and Son. And sold by all Booksellers. 


(VHE AP AMERICAN BOOKS forwarded by 


post at the rate of 6d. per pound, to all parts of the United King gdom. 
The postal conveyance is at once the cheapest and most expeditious, 
and has enabled Mr. Chapman to reduce his scale of prices twenty-five 
per cent., as purchasers can now obtain their books directly from him 
at the cost price of importation, with the addition only of a small 
remunerative commission. A catalogue of Mr. C hapman 8 extensive 
stock may be had gratis, ond will be forwarded by postin return for 
two stamps. 


London: Joux CHAPMAN, 142, Strand. 





Eighth Edition, revised throughout, and new plates, price 10s. 6d. 
Wit ERING'’S BRITISH 
The Flowering Plants and Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland, 
arranged according to the Liunean System. 
Beginners, Ulustrative Figures, a Glossary, and Outline of a Natural 
Classification. Compiled for Popular Use by the late W. MACGIL- 
LIVRAY, LL.D. 

MACGILLIVRAY’S MANUAL OF BOTANY; 
comprising the Structure and Functions of Plants; with an Outline of 
the Linnean and Natural Systems, a Glossary 
Second Edition, with Woodcuts and 214 Engraved Figures, price 4s. 6d. 

London: ADAM SCOTT, Charterhouse-square. 
TH E GRAMMAR SCHOOLS of BRITAIN 
a Poem in Three Cantos. By Rev. 8. DORIA, M.A., Head 
Master of Wigan Grammar School, Author of “ A Manual of Ancient 
Geography,” “ Exposition of Church Catechism," “ Sunday School,” a 
Poem in three Cantos. 


*,* The sole object of this little Poem is to present the Protestant | 
character of the Universities and Grammar Schools of Great Britain in | 
their natural position, as the safeguards of the Religion and Throne of 


the Empire 

London: E. MARLBOROUGH and Co Ave Maria-lane. M‘MILLAN 
and Co. Cambridge ; A. NEWLING, rpool ; J. PRATT, Manchester ; 
D. THOMAS, Wigan; and all Booksellers. 


: Now ready, in 3 large volumes. 8vo. 
FSSA S on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
4 His Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. 
Also, now ready, 

TWELVE LECTURES on _ the connex 
between SCIENCE and REVEALED RELIGION. By his Eminence 
CARDINAL WISEMAN. Oth Edition, 2 vols. small Svo. 
and 8, 10s, 





Plat 
At press, to be ready shortly, 
DRAMAS of CALDERON. From the Spanish. 
‘Translated into English Verse by DENIS FLORENCE M‘CARTHY. 
C. DOLMAN, 61, New Bond-street, and 22, Paternoster-row. 





NFANT EDUCATION. 


HE INF? ANT SYSTEM, for developing the 


Intellectual and Moral nae rs of ms hildren from One to Seven | 
PIN, 


Yearsof Age. By SAMUEL 

the Eighth, carefully revised. pos c oth, 5a. 
“A new and carefully revised edition of a work already extensively 

and favourably known.’’—Wesleyan Times. 

for INF. ANT 


WILDERSPIN’S MANUAL 
)OLS, reduced to 2s. 6d. cloth. A Manual for the Religic 
1 Instruction of Young Children in the Nursery ane Infant School. 
» By SAMUEL WILDERS?PIN and T. J. TERRINGTON. 
. cloth, reduced to 2s, 6d. 


*ortugal-street, Lincoln’s-Inn ; 


A New Edition, being 


and other Booksellers. 





Just published, elegantly bound, price Is. 
GWE :DENBORG AND HIS MISSI YN. 
DAVID GEO. GOYDER 
a calm, dispassionate, and 
ans of the celebrated Emanuel Swedenb« we, to be received as a 
messenger sent from God. It is deserving the attention of all classes 
of Christians, and the Christian spirit in which it is written deserves 
the highest cor ——, 7 
», by the same author, price 3s. 
SPIRITU AL REFLECTIONS FOR 
DAY IN THE YEAR, with Daily Prayers, Vol. III. V« 
pieting the work, in the Press. 
“We highly recommend these brief but pregnant meditations.”— 
Professor Bush in the Anglo-American Monthly Review 
London; F. PITMAN, Paternoster-row. Manchester: 
KENWORTHY 
The author will be happy to forward either of the above by 
on receiving the amount in stamps, 
Melbourne, Derby shire. i 


OYCE’S SCIENTIFIC 
New —_ much enlarged Edition. 
WALKER, 


és. cloth 


SCIEN 


By 


‘This is investigation of the 


EVERY 


1. IV. 


LEON 


post (free 
of postage) addressed *“ Dr. 


Go; 


DIALOGUES— 
By Dr. GREGORY and C. V. 
a by several new Engravings on Wood, 


TIF ic 
ment of Young People 
xperimental Philosophy are xed 
with Improvements by Dr. OL INTHUS G REGORY 
ged Edition, embracing the new Sagem Ne pptune 
the Locomotive, Bir 
and other recent additic 
ry of the Electrical So 4 
LONGMAN and Co. ; SIMPKIN MAR SHALL, and Co.; Wuit- 
H. WASHBOURNE; H. G. BOHN; HOULSTON and Co.; 
and Co.; J. 8. HODSON; AYLOTT a ; and TEGG 


w and enl 
Asteroids, 
’seudoscope, 


and 


“ence, by C. 


V. WALKER, 


and Co.; 
ELDER, nd Co 


Of whom may be had, uniform in size, 2s. 6d. cloth, 
A COMPANION TO JOYCE’S SCIENTIFIC 
DIALOGUES; containing a complete set of Questions, and other 
Exercises, for the Examination of Pupils. 


of 


CHAPTER on the WATER CURE. By 
4 Dr. WM. M‘LEOD, F.R.C.P.E., and Ben Rhydding Directory. 
In this little work the principles of the water cure are explained and 
illustrated. A full account and description are also given of Ben 
Rhydding, the first water-cure establishment in Europe. 
To be had by inclosing twelve postage stamps, of Mr, HORTON, 
Iikley, Yorkshire. 





Just published, 
APPEAL and TESTIMONY 
By the Rev. MOSES MITCHELL, 
most Honourable the Marchioness of 
The profits will be divided in 
The Royal 


PASTOR’ 
4 to his FLOCK: Two Sermons. 
M.A., Private Chaplain to the 
Bute, and Curate of Islip, near Oxford. 

equal portions between those two excellent Institutions, “ 
Asylum of St. Ann's Society,” and “The Friend of the Clergy. 
London: T, HATCHARD, 187, Piccadilly; VINCENT, Oxford; and of 

all Booksellers. 
BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. 

Now published, with coloured illustrations, price 7s. 6d. cloth boards, 


HE M ARINE BOTANIST: an Introduction 
to the Study of the BRITISH SEA-WEEDS ; containing de- 
scriptions of all the species, and the best method of preserving them. 
By ISABE LL A GIFFORD. Third Edition, greatly improved and 
enlarged. 
ROBERT FOLTHORP, 
London; an 








Royal Library, Brighton; LONGMAN and Co., 
91d by all Booksellers in the kingdom. 


Just published, with Frontispiece, fep. 8vo., 5s. cloth. 


K ATE and ROSALIND; or, Early 
AN Experiences, 
“ A book of unnsual merit.”—Church of England Quarterly. 
“One of the most interesting and instructive works in this class of 
lite rature that has for years issued from the press.”—Bell’s Messenger. 
‘We have not room to exemplify the skill with which Puseyism is 
tracked and detected. The book will richly repay perusal.”—Fraser's 
Magazine. 
GRANT and GRIFFITH, Comer of St. , Paul il’s C hurchyard. 
y fey ». SVO. cl lo 
r- y 
SABB! AT H; tHE WAY 
OF LIFE; and other Poems. By JOSHUA RUSSELL. 
Also by the same Author, just published, post 8vo., with 


numerous illustrations, price 7s. 6d. nm 

JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN CEYLON AND 
INDIA, undertaken at the request of the Baptist Missionary Society, in 
company with the Rev. J. Leechman, M.A. 


London: HOULSTON and STONEMAN, 65, Paternoster-row. 


HE CHRIST L AN” 





On the Ist of June will be published, Part L., price 1s., and 





PLANTS. | 
With Instructions to | 


| a reduced price. 
| and St. 


of Terms, and Index. | — 
| NEW WORK ON 


ion | 


with Map | 





com- | 


| PRITCHARD, Esq., 


| of the 


DIALOGUES, for the Instruction | | 


continued monthly, 
TAY ° TOU 
\ ANNA in the HOUSE 
4 EXPOSITIONS of the GOSPELS. Specially adapted for 
reading at Family Worship. By the Rev. BARTON BOUCHIER, 
M.A., Curate of Cheam, Surrey. The general acceptance this work has 
met with has induced the publisher to bring it out in monthly parts at 
The Gospel of St. Matthew will be completed in three, 
Mark in two parts, to be followed by the Gospels of St. Luke 
and John. 
JOHN T. SHAW, 27, 


or, DAILY 


Seater peo row; and 21, Paternoster-row. 


Pl 
ow re ady, 


MONARY AND, L —_ NG GE AL DISE 
8vo price 2s.; by 


2s. 6d. 
[H! PROGRESS of IMP Vv EMENT in 
the TREATMENT of CONSUMPTION, and other Pulmonary and 
La al Diseases, and on some New Remedial Means. By 
d NBULL, M.D., Physician to the Liverpool Royal Infirmary, 
and Lecturer on Clinical Medicine to the Medical School. 
By the same author, bound in cloth, price 4s, 


AN INQUIRY how far CONSUMPTION 


CURABLE, &e 
Princes-street, Soho. 


is 


Loudon: JOHN Cuv RCHILL, 


MR. TOYNBE ; TWO PAPERS ON | DE 
st published, with Illustrations on Woo 


\N" THE USE OF AN 


si MBRANA TYMPANI in cases of 


, price Is. 6d. 
‘A RTIFICIAL 


DEAFNESS dependent 


To which is 


UVULA to be 


ration or destruction of the natural organ. 


ode Pt aper entitled = : 
OUGHT the TONSILS or 
EXERCISED in the TREATMENT of DEAFNESS? By JOSEPH 
Aural Surgeon to St. Mary's ——— ‘Consulting 
ke. 


rOYNBEE, F.R.S8., 
Aural Surgeon to the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, &c. 
L Soho. 


mdon; JOHN CHURCHILL, Princess-street, 
QCHOOL | PRIZES and HOLIDAY 
GIFT BOOKS. 

THE FAMILY BIBLE NEWLY OPENED, with 
Uncle ere Account of it. By JEFFERYS TAYLOR. Feap. 
Svo. os. Od. cloth. 

BY W. H. G. KINGSTON 
MANCO, the PERUVIAN CHIEF: or, 
Englishman's 


Adventures in the Country of the Incas. 
Engravin 


6s. cloth. 
M: ARK SEAWORTH: a 


6s. cloth. 
PE TE R THE WHALER: his Early Life and 
Adventures in the Arctic Regions. Second Edition, 6s. cloth. 
BY MRs. R. LI 
ANECDOTES of the HABITS and INSTINCTS 
of ANIMALS. Illustrated by H. WEIR. 6s. cl. 
ANECDOTES of the HABITS and INSTINCTS 
of BIRDS, FISHES, and REPTILES. With Illustrations, 6s. 
THE AFRICAN WANDERERS. 2nd Edition. 6s. 
ADVEN1 ORES IN AUSTRALIA ; i or, the 
Ws anle a 5 aptain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 


THE CE LE TL AL E MPiRI B 5 r, Points and Pick- 


gs about China and the Chinese. ings. 
‘By Dr. 


THE MODERN BRITISH PL we ARCH 
W.cC. TAYLOR. 6 
‘orner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


an 
With 


Tale of the Indian 


GRANT and Gru Hs, ¢ 


A 


Third Edition, just publis hed, 


HIST ORY OF INE ai ‘SORIAL 
ANIMALCULES, LIVING and FOSSIL. By ANDREW 

M.R.1., Author of the “ Micrographia,” &c. 
author, in preparing for the third time a Manual on the subject 
Infusoria, hopes to maintain the position ccded to him on the 
easions. In | mpleted a Natural History of 
ric ion to the microscopic ob- 
ject in this country. In 1841, 

i of of Infusoria, Living 

h rt e magnificent discoveries of Ehrenberg were brought 
sh reader, and a vast advance made to our knowledge 
orde d. In the pr sent attempt the recent discoveries, 
are collected | and digested, especially those 
j Ralfs. Bright- 


The 


efore the fre 


1. 
nun 
the 


All the 


be autifu ‘shi led organisms, Naviculex, 


a hand-book for Microscopic ob- 


It contains a general 


atic classifications proposed ; 
and examining i es, and a minute 
propzgation, &e. 

3 on copper, 


instructions for pr veurlr 
account of their 

is illustrate 
Ne arly every genus i 


“We 


and n rous woodcuts. 


can say a is no work extant in which so much 
ble inf rning the Infusoria can be found, and every 

microscopist shoul 4 ‘ad ti it ‘to his library.”—Silliman’s American Journal, 
! March, 13 


London : WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane. 





and Fossil, was pub- | 


cies of those | 


ollected into one 


Just published, Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
HE MINERAL WATERS of HOMBURG. 
By F. H. PRYTHERCH, M.D., Resident Physician at Homburg. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, 4th edition, fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. or by post 3s. 


E EALTHY SKIN; a Popular Treatise on 
the Skin and Hele, their Preservation and Management. By 
ERASMUS WILSON, F.R. 
London: JOHN cn URC HILL, Princes-street, Soho. 





ust published, post 8vc 
HE HARMONIES of PHY SICAL SCIENCE 
in RELATION to the HIGHER SENTIMENTS; with Observa- 
tions on Medical Studies, and on the Moral and Scientific Relations of 
Medical Life. By WILLIAM HINDS, M.D. 
London : JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, post 8vo. c 
ry T + y 
: N CORNS, BUNIONS, vy IN GROW ING 
of the TOE-NAIL; their Causes and Treatment. By T. 
ASHTON, Surgeon to the Blenheim-street Dispensary, formerly meas 


} Surgeon at University College Hospital. 


“This little work is one which cannot fail to be useful to the prac- 
titioner, enabling him to spare many of his patients much incon- 
venience and suffering."'—Lancet. 

London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 





Just published, post 8vo. cloth, 
CO HANGE of CLIMATE: considered as a 


Remedy in Dyspeptic, Pulmonary, and other Chronic Affections; 
with an Account of the most Eligible Places of Residence for Invalids 
in Spain, Portugal, Algeria, &c., at different Seasons of the Year; and 
an Appendix on the Mineral Springs of the Pyrenees, Vichy, and Aix 
les Bains. By D. LT. FRANCIS, M.D., Physician to the Dispensary 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Margaret-street, Cavendish- 


square, &c 
QO’ HYST E RIA: Its Pathology and Treatment. 
By ROBERT BRUDENELL CARTER, M.R.C.S. 

‘““We have been gratified and instructed by the perusal of Mr. 
Carter's little treatise. The practitioner who has to deal with those 
most troublesome and melancholy perversions of function in the 
female, will find as able and satisfactory a guidance asin any work 
with which we are acquainted.”—The Lancet. 

London; JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just published, 2nd edition, price 3s. 
HE TREATMENT o OBSTINATE 
ULCERS and CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS on the LEG without 
Confinement. By HENRY T. CHAPMAN, F.R.C.S., late Surgeon to 
the St. George's and St. James's Dispensary. 
“We have found it to answer admirably."—Dublin Quarterly Journal 
of Medical Science. 
“ We believe that the views of the author are perfectly correct. He 
has accomplished the task he set himself in a creditable manner.”— 
Lancet. 


London: Joun CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 





published, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 





London : JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 


ae ROWE ON INDIGESTION. 
rteenth Edition, 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6d. 

NERVOUS: DISEASES, Liver and Stomach 
a Complaints, Low Spirits, i Debility, and Disorders of 
Warm Climates: the Result of Thirty Years’ Practice. By GEORGE 
ROBERT ROWE, M.D., F.S.A., &e. 

“This is a clever and useful w ork, and should be read by all martyrs 
wo indigestion.” —The Times. 

“Dr. Rowe claims, with justice, a Priority of authorship, while he 
y elds to none in this wide field of inquiry.’'—Lancet. 

“We have no hesitation in placing this work among the foremost 
rank."—Medical Times. 

London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 


7 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
HE NATURE and TREATMENT of GOUT. 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, Physician to the Buxton 
Bath Charity. 
* Replete with information, brought down to the latest period, and 


of a very practical character."—Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, 








y the same Author, 
A TREATISE rr DIET and REGIMEN. 
Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 
“A good work."--Medico-Chirurgical Review. 
London: JOHN CHURCHILL, P: rinces-street, Soho. 


4th 





The 28th Edition, price 4d., or sent post free for five penny stamps 
from the author, 503, New Oxford-street, 
EUROTONICS ; or, the Art of Strengthening 
z the Nerves: Containing Remarks on the Influence of the Nerves 
upon the Health, the Spirits, and the Temper, with a New Method of 
Cure for Nervousness, Melancholy, Debility, and all Chronic Diseases. 
By D. NAPIER, M.D. 

“We can conscientiously recommend ‘Neurotonics,’ by Dr. Napier, 
to the careful perusal of our invalid readers."—The John Bull News- 
paper, June 5, 1852. 

London: HOULSTON and STONEMAN, and all Booksellers. 
C 





Just published, price 5d. sewe 


HAMBERS’S RE POSIT ORY 
INSTRUCTIVE and AMUSING TRACTS.—Part VIL. 
Contents: 
No. 25, THE MINES AND MINERS OF CORNWALL. 
THE OLD WITCHCRAFTS. 
THE ARTIST'S LOVE. 
23. HENRY ARNAUD AND THE WALDENSES. 
Engraved Title and bag er for Vols. I., IL., and IIL, price 1d. each 


Price 6d. pape r, 
CHAMBERS'S POU KE T. MISCELLANY. 
VoLume XVIIL. 


To be continued in Monthly Volumes. 
W. and R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh; W. 8. ORR and Co., Amen- 
corner, London; D. N. CHAMBERS, Glasgow; J. M‘'GLASHAN, Dublin; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 
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GILFILLAN'S LAST NEW WORK. 
On the 10th of June, a new edition, revised, 
HE MARTYRS, HEROES and BARDS of 
the SCOTTISH COVENANT. By GEORGE GILFILLAN. 
With a Vignette Title-page. Price 2s. 6d. cloth, or 3s. by post. 

“A splendid commemoration of the Covenanters.”—Fi/e Herald. 

“The best work Mr, Gilfillan has published.”— Witness. 

The FREE CHURCH of ANCIENT CHRISTEN- 
DOM, and its SUBJUGATION under CONSTANTINE. By BASIL H. 
COOPER, B.A. Price 5s. cloth. 

*Incalculable good will come of the wide distribution of such books. 
It is the very book for our young men. Its literary pretensions are of 
the highest order." —Nonconformist. 

The LIFE of CONSTANTINE the GREAT. 
By J. FLETCHER, M.A. Price 1s. 6d. cloth. 

“We commend the book as one of intense interest.’ — Glasgow 
Examiner. ¥; 

CLASSICAL SELECTIONS BRITISH 

Price 3s, 6d. 


3E WRITERS. 
grand and eloquent outpourings of the mighty 


from 


ins more 
gland’s worthies than any volume of the same size we have 
8 a tribute to the genius of our language.” —Crific. 
London: A. COCKSHAW, 41, Ludgate-hill, and all Booksellers. 
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hope-street, Mornington Crescent, in the County of Middlesex, at the 
Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in 
the City of Westminster, on Wednesday, June 1, 1853. 
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